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THE BRITISH ARMY: THE CRITICS CRITICIZED. 


Tue condition of the British Army has lately become the subject 
of serious discussion, and some symptom of national feeling is being 
at length aroused on a subject which may at any moment become 
vital to our national life. Amateur critics are vying with profes- 
sionals to fill the newspapers and the magazines with denunciations of 
the War Office. Theorists like Sir Charles Dilke and pessimists 
like Mr. Arnold Forster have joined hands with old officers who 
found their promotion too slow, and practical soldiers who find their 
recruits too young, to create a common scapegoat. We are told that 
our system is faulty from end to end, that bad administration and 
official complacency are leading us to ruin, that while other nations 
advance we go back, and that it is only by a universal upheaval that 
we can avoid grave consequences. It is difficult to sift the chaff 
from the grain in all this wild talk, but it is assuredly time that 
the critics should be themselves criticised, and that military experience 
should be brought to bear upon these unconsidered denunciations of 
our system. 

To deprecate ample discussion of our deficiency would be quite 
foreign to such a purpose. For too many years military criticism 
has been left to service papers almost wholly devoted to the personal 
interests of officers, and to those members of Parliament who chance 
to combine political zeal with military training. This state of 
affairs, broken only by the bitter discussions which attended the 
abolition of purchase and the institution of short service, has existed 
ever since the Crimean War. During a period in which the military 
systems of Europe have completely changed, the War Office, whose 
shortcomings are a familiar topic at regimental messes and military 
clubs, has been left with but little guidance or support from profes- 
sional critics. Grumbling over slow promotion and inadequate pay has 
been as rife as ever; some indignation was for a time excited by the 
premature retirements of officers at an early age, and Mr. Cardwell’s 
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skeleton battalions provoked a temporary newspaper excitement. 
But the public seemed to exhaust its energy on these less important 
topics. 

To all the lessons of the Franco-German War the country delibe- 
rately shut its eyes. The technical training of officers was neglected ; 
the practical training of generals in handling masses of troops was 
given up because manceuvres were found expensive! the Militia stag- 
nated, and no attempt was made to brigade or to equip the Volunteers. 
Not a voice was raised to protest against our perverse rejection of 
breech-loading heavy artillery for years after it had been in use by 
Continental powers ; not a murmur was heard in Parliament against 
the adjustment of military stores to the caprice of the War Minister 
of the day. Such stores as we had were massed at Woolwich, the one 
point at which it was certain they would not be required, and from 
which it would have taken at least six weeks to clear them. Our 
army had no transport, and apparently no one cared whether it had 
any or not; it had no scheme for mobilisation at home, and no 
preparations for foreign expeditions. Two hundred thousand Volun- 
teers and one hundred thousand Militia were to be put in line for 
home defence, and, though armies now more than ever depend upon 
artillery, not a field-gun was served out amongst them. The forti- 
fications were effete, and had never been seen by the auxiliary forces 
destined to man them ; the barracks were rotten; horses were scarce, 
and no machinery existed for providing them on an emergency. 

The state of the personnel of the army was even worse. The 
system of seniority promotion to the rank of general officer left it to 
the merest chance whether one out of every ten generals was fit for 
employment, while commands were held to be easy billets bestowed 
as rewards for past services rather than as spheres for the effective con- 
trol and vigorous organization of the forces in the district. Of staff 
training, except in war, there was practically none; there was no Intel- 
ligence Department worthy of the name,, and no soldier was entrusted 
with the expenditure of a shilling of public money. The general 
view appeared to be that, except in questions of discipline and drill, 
every man who served in the army, from the general to the private, 
was to get up in the morning with his eyes closed, and wait upon 
the heaven-born utterances of the War Office. Men reared under 
such a system mistook the platitudes which mark the military toasts 
at public dinners for brilliant tactical utterances, and the public 
cheered them to the echo. The attempts by soldiers to open the eyes 
of the people to the real condition of the army were few, and the 
efforts of men like Lord Wolseley were vigorously denounced by the 
mass of military men, and were met with coolness and indifference 
by the public. The popular War Minister was the man who let 


sleeping dogs lie, and neglected in time of peace everything which 
would be indispensable in war. 
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From such a condition of apathy and ignorance England must 
have faced a rude awakening. A persistence in the policy of silver- 
streak indifference could only have ended in disaster. Fortunately, 
the various Egyptian expeditions from 1882 to 1885, and the Russian 
scare of 1885, searched our military system, without the bitter lessons 
of the Crimean War. Defects and deficiencies were glaringly 
exposed; the strain of expeditions which at the utmost only absorbed 
some 25,000 men, or less than one in five of the force which should 
be available, struck the official mind, and the public, aroused by the 
exposure of a few negligent contractors in Egypt, began dimly to 
suspect it was not getting its money’s worth. These feelings reacted 
in the highest military quarters. Posts at the War Office, too often 
bestowed on officers who had not the advantage of recent war expe- 
rience, were liberally showered on the successful commanders of the 
Egyptian campaigns, and Lord Wolseley himself resumed the position 
of Adjutant-General. Simultaneously the House of Commons relieved 
its mind by appointing Commissions and Committees of Inquiry into 
several branches of War Office administration, with the usual result 
of multiplying blue-books and paralysing for some months the 
energies of the officials who gave evidence before them. At 
this moment the present Government came into power, without 
foreign complications, with some prospect of permanency, and with 
comparative freedom from the old Tory prejudices which made the 
army the happy hunting-ground of a privileged class. Accordingly, 
at the close of our Egyptian troubles, a new era of army administration 
began. 

Very few weeks elapsed before the mettle of the new adminis- 
trators both of the army and navy was tested. In December, 1886, 
Lord Randolph Churchill resigned because he could not bring the 
demands of Mr. Smith and Lord George Hamilton within what 
he considered reasonable limits. He denounced the waste and 
extravagance of the two services, but the public, while vehemently 
echoing his cries, supported the Cabinet in declining to reduce neces- 
sary expenditure on forts and coaling stations, while abuses were 
being reformed. The famous Committee, over which Lord Randolph 
himself presided for two years, immediately followed his resignation, 
and its efforts, it must be confessed, were vigorously seconded by the 
War Office, where a complete overhaul had been made of almost 
every item of expenditure. Reductions in various directions were 
suggested and immediately adopted, and possibly £100,000 a year 
out of an expenditure of £16,000,000, or some 10s. in every £100, 
has been thereby saved to the taxpayer. But these economies 
shrink into insignificance when compared with the expenditure in 
other departments, which the Committee held to be necessary. Some 
£4,500,000 was demanded for barracks ; increased reserves of stores 
and clothing were put forward, and the Minister who had barely 
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escaped impeachment for extravagance, found his name within a few 
months a byword for niggardliness. The House of Commons when 
it read the Report of its Committee, discovered to its surprise that 
it was to play the part of Balak to a new Balaam. 

Meanwhile reforms had been quietly going on, and the tide began 
to run in the direction of national defence. Very shortly the army took 
fright at finding that reforms did not always mean increased expen- 
diture, and the military members of the House of Commons saw their 
opportunity. Early in 1888 they demanded an inquiry by a Com- 
mission, into the condition and adequacy of our forces, and the 
position of the Secretary of State, and loudly declared that under 
the existing system, things would really never mend. The Cabinet 
declined to surrender their responsibility for the strength and 
administration of the army, but appointed Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission to investigate the system under which the services are 
worked. 

It is unnecessary here to follow at length the course of this Com- 
mission. Its recommendations were not unanimous, and they have 
not been adopted. But the verdict of this Commission has been 
taken as condemnatory of the War Office system, and it has been 
hastily assumed that until some further purgative is administered 
to the department, we must expect to have useless expenditure, inef- 
ficient forces, and worthless weapons. Valuable as were the researches 
of this Commission, its result has been to unsettle everything and 
to settle nothing. It dashed to the ground the hopes of the military 
men who moved for its appointment. Instead of reducing the 
Secretary of State’s power, it magnified his office. By proposing to 
abolish the office of Commander-in-Chief, it left the Secretary of 
State the only arbiter of discipline as well as of organization, and 
the patterns of warlike stores. It gave him a chief of the staff and 
an officer to command the forces in Great Britain, but by making 
these officers immediately responsible to him it gravely increased his 
personal relation to the army. Few civilians would be able to dis- 
charge such a task with success; fewer still could grasp a tithe of the 
duties unless parliamentary changes were to become less frequent 
than heretofore. 

Whether the Commission was right or wrong, the public had little 
taste for the change, and most people have forgotten that it was ever 
proposed. But the evil effects of the Commission remain. They 
gave the weight of their high authority to the necessity of a change 
of system; they proposed to increase the civilian power over the 
army; and crifics, fastening on the vicious-system theory, have 
quietly ignored the recommendation and declared that, without an 
extension of military responsibility, we shall continue to throw away 
some £35,000,000 a year on our land defences. 

The sudden awakenings of certain newspapers and newswriters, 
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during the last few months, to the deficiencies of the army deserve 
more notice than they have received. It is not necessary to take 
up the cudgels for the War Minister, who has ample opportunity 
of defending himself. But the statements put forward cannot be 
passed by. If true, they condemn our military system; if untrue, 
they hamper our foreign policy by creating false impressions abroad. 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Forster, with the assistance of the Times, 
have set themselves to prove that our system is utterly rotten, and 
that the results of it give a shudder to every economist. According 
to them, we are now where we were in 1886, only more so. Still 
worse, we are being lulled by optimistic ministers into a false security, 
and are rapidly becoming the laughing-stock of Europe. Mr. Forster 
tells us that— 

“under the existing system we never shall have an army; that it is a 
poisonous tree from which no good fruit can ever spring, and that so long as 
the system continues the country must be in perpetual peril of a great disaster.” 
Sir Charles Dilke cites triumphantly certain foreign critics, who, if 
their army rank be a criterion, are not of high authority, who 
hold that— 

“the British army is not fit for war; that it is an army to which peace is 
necessary ; and that British mobilisation in the present day would be even 
more defective than that of the Fronch army in 1870—the last word to express 
badness among Frenchmen.” 

Both these gentlemen evidently believe what they say; both 
profess to have closely watched Continental armies and to have some 
‘eye-witness’ experience of foreign campaigns. Both are con- 
nected by tradition and political ties with the so-called party of 
peace, and both aspire to parliamentary honours in the future. Sir 
Charles Dilke, indeed, puts forward a claim to single-mindedness by 
throwing over the party to which he- adheres, and the Cabinet to 
which he belonged so long as he could retain a seat in Parliament, 
and admits that they preferred economy to efficiency, and were 
impatient at the discussion of military matters on the insufficient 
ground that such matters were hateful to them. Had Sir Charles 
Dilke fortified this plain speaking as to his own party by foregoing 
personal attacks on his political opponents, he would probably have 
commanded a larger audience. As it is, he, like the Times, has got 
Mr. Stanhope on the brain, and not only confounds the man with 
the system, but attributes to the system all that lies at the door of 
the nation which allows our defences to be the sport of politics. 

The more detailed attacks recently published in the Times by 
Mr. Forster, and by a critic who attempts to veil a well-known 
personality under the name of “ Vetus,” run together. Both these 
alarmists distrust everybody, except themselves. While, however, 


. the civilian ‘‘ goes for” the War Office, the soldier riddles the Horse 


Guards, According to Mr. Forster, our soldiers are untrained, 
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because we do not bring together the few that exist ; but according 
to “ Vetus,” the defects of discipline and training in the higher ranks 
would make instruction impossible even if the rank and file were 
irreproachable. Mr. Forster evidently thinks the Government should 
turn the country at a stroke into a camp of military exercise, but if 
he said so in as many words, the Times would cease to print his 
letters. ‘ Vetus,’ on the other hand, attacks the Duke of Cambridge 
for preferring officers of the old school, and the Selection Board for 
promoting officers of the new. Mr. Forster specially derides the 
Aldershot division which gained the marked approval of the German 
Emperor, and which is commanded by a general whose selection, to 
the exclusion of many “ bow-and-arrow” commanders, belies the 
favouritism which “Vetus” connects with “selected” posts. The 
object of both writers appears to be to destroy all confidence and to 
ignore all reforms. They attempt to prove that, under our system and 
under the present War Minister, all progress is impossible. The 
reasonable and patriotic course is to make the last five years of pro- 
gress the vantage-ground for perfecting our defences. 

The above indictments collectively amount to this :— 

I. We do not get a large enough force for our money. 

II. What army we have is inefficient. 

III. We have no organization. 

IV. We do not take into account our responsibilities. 

No military system ever yet invented was perfect ; that of a nation 
which knows nothing of foreign invasion is not likely to be so. 
But the four contentions above named are such grotesque perversions 
of the truth, in relation to the British army, that the task of 
exposing them is easy. 

I. Mr. Gladstone has recently called attention to our expenditure 
on National Defence ; and hints ominously at a repetition of those 
reductions with which the Cardwellian epoch has made us so 
familiar. Sir Charles Dilke lumps our expenditure at home and in 
India together, and bringing the total up to £56,000,000, declares 
that “ our expenditure on land forces is greater than that of France, 
greater than that of Germany, nearly double that of Russia—greater, 
in other words, than that of any other power.” The comparison is 
wholly inaccurate, and Sir Charles Dilke knows it to be so. 

In order to make up an astounding total of British expenditure, 
the army, navy, India, and the self-governing Colonies are all 
lumped together. The cost of the largest navy in the world is thus 
used to aggravate the expense of our army, although a comparison 
with the commercial interest involved is studiously excluded. As 
no other nation has such numerous Colonies or such a seaboard to 
defend, no comparison is accurate, but the actual British Army 


expenditure, as compared with that of other powers, is as follows, 
from 1882—-1888 :— 
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Russia spent annually, on an average, 32} millions. 


France > ” 28 ” 
Germany mt - 20 5, 
England a * a 


British expenditure included the Egyptian and Bechuanaland cam- 
paigns, and the seven millions involved in the Penjdeh scare. 
The estimates for 1891 showed :— 


Russia . ; ; . - , . 39 millions. 
France . ‘ * ‘ ‘ : . 283 - 
Germany . . ; ° ‘ R « eee xs 
England . 184 


(Including 1} millions for loans, barracks, and forts.) 


Even including India, Great Britain only spends 323 millions on 
the army in 1891—2, and yet Sir Charles Dilke calls this an expen- 
diture nearly double that of Russia! In point of fact, the total 
defence-expenditure of these great nations has increased during ten 
years as follows :— 


Germany . ; ° ; ‘ ° . 53 per cent. 
Russia . ; , ‘ ‘ ; ee 
France ) t 
England { : ; ‘ . y ise ae 


These, surely, are figures which should frighten those who note 
our growing commercial responsibilities rather than the economists. 

The relation, however, of our expenditure to that of foreign 
nations is not the only nor the chief consideration. The question 
is, whether the same results could be obtained for less money, or a 
better result for the same money. Sir Charles Dilke selects from 
among Lord Wolseley’s somewhat contradictory utterances, a state- 
ment that “the country pays for an inferior article a price that would 
be ample to give it a most efficient military machine,” and cites other 
military authorities as expecting ‘considerable economies from a 
better system.’ But none of these officers have ever told the public 
where these economies were to begin; nor has any military man 
ever formulated a connected plan which would reduce a single far- 
thing of the present estimates. 

Some £8,000,000 goes in pay of men, but this it is proposed to 
increase rather than diminish. Again, the pay of our officers, 
though higher than that of every Continental army, is denounced 
by soldiers as niggardly. Provisions, clothing, and war-like stores 
are contracted for or manufactured at admittedly cheap rates, and 
unless the rations and uniform of our army are to be reduced to the 
Continental level, we can gain nothing under these heads. The 
Ordnance factories now worked by civilians, from being the dearest 
have become the cheapest manufacturers of warlike stores, although 
every article is subject to military inspection and liable to rejec- 
tion for any defect however trifling. 

There is no portion of the Reserve Forces with which the nation 
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would dispense, and any invasion of the retired-pay votes is made 
fatal by military clamour to the Minister who attempts it. The 
sole movement towards economy in or out of Parliament is the 
suggested reduction of the War Office; but of £258,000 taken 
under this head, more than £80,000 goes in payment of a military 
staff. It must be admitted, to give the devil his due, that a steady 
reduction is going on in the number of highly-paid War Office 
officials, despite increase of work. For so far as can be gathered 
from army estimates, the higher paid clerks have fallen from 132 in 
1885 to 107 in 1891. 

Where, then, are we to look for reductions? The truth is 
that a volunteer army can never be worked as cheaply as a con- 
script army; tropical service and tropical wars add enormously 
to pay and pensions. We have fortifications to maintain all over 
the world, and barracks to repair in every climate. We are 
saddled also at present with pension-charges connected with the 
purchase and long-service systems abandoned twenty years ago, as 
well as with the higher rates of retired pay by which our army has 
been opened as a profession to poorer men. Moreover, as we have 
no compulsory service anywhere, those who advocate increases veil 
their proposals under the pretext that without them we shall not 
get the article we want. This is the common argument of those 
M.P.s—many of them dependent on military voters—who denounce 
all army economies as cheeseparings. 

Indeed, the House of Commons, which sometimes grumbles at our 
total military expenditure, is the worst offender in increasing the 
cost. Parliamentary discussion has not reduced the estimates by one 
shilling in the last ten years. Every soldier who claims a pension 
which he has not earned, every officer whose expectations have been 
disappointed, every contractor who has supplied the Government at 
a loss, is certain of sympathy from M.P.s, who will, as a rule, sign 
a memorial without the smallest acquaintance with the facts or the 
system. Read from this point of view, military debates in Parlia- 
ment have real cohesion and point, for they all tend in the direction 
of extravagance. 

The disease germinates equally in every part of the House. 
Members for manufacturing towns endeavour to flood the Govern- 
ment factories with workmen whose attainments are often in inverse 
ratio to their political zeal; while county members assist economy 
by encouraging a sort of cupboard love among the reserve forces 
centred in their divisions. Irish members, who declaim against the 
military end police, and denounce high rents, never allow a company 
of soldiers to be moved from among them, or the reduction of a rent 
where the State is the tenant. This moral influenza no doubt pro- 
ceeds in most cases from a genuine belief that concessions which 
appear trifling will popularise the service. But the effect is the same. 
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We are urged to imitate Continental armies, but are denied every 
element of Continental economy. A voluntary army must be attrac- 
tively clothed, although every practical soldier wishes to exchange 
the expensive tunic for a cheap working suit. The Guards’ bearskin 
is said to cost £10, but to alter it would wreck a Government. Our 
little army must be well lodged, fed, and amused at the public 
expense ; it must be doctored and spiritually attended in various 
denominations: it must have clothing for every climate, and be 
provided with every necessary, from “ sou’-westers ” to “ goggles.” 
Our volunteers are the cheapest force in Europe, and politically the 
strongest. With about 1,000,000 of voters, who are volunteers past 
and present, they control every seat in the country. It is due to 
their moderation that they have not received more than they 
have. If they had insisted on wearing chain-mail armour, Par- 
liament would certainly have voted the money for it. With 
all these elements at work in the wrong direction, it is some 
tribute to those responsible that a Committee with such a chairman 
as Lord Randolph Churchill could, after two years’ patient investi- 
gation, point to so few items of surplusage or waste in the army 
estimates. 

II. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Forster merely focus the crude 
thoughts of the multitude when they say that the army for which 
we pay so handsomely is inefficient. Whether it is adequate to the 
duties assigned to it will be considered later on. Its efficiency and 
training are discussed by Sir Charles Dilke in thoroughly civilian 
fashion. He dismisses the total of our forees—now over 600,000— 
as being made up of “dummy troops.” By a stroke of the pen, he 
reduces 150,000 home regulars to 136,000; he calls the 60,000 
reserve no true reserve, as not being regularly trained ; belittles the 
militia, and assures us that the volunteers are decreasing in number 
and efficients. The 74,000 regular troops in India he admits to be 
excellent. Uniting them with the home regulars and army reserve 
we have, without counting the militia reserve, not less than 280,000 
men, a force which represents in numbers about seven foreign army 
corps, and not the one grudgingly assigned to us by Sir Charles 
Dilke. Leaving India out of our calculations, but including the 
reserve, we have still over 200,000 regulars on the home establish- 
ment, of whom about 30,000 are quartered abroad, leaving us 
170,000, or more than four regular army corps, to resist invasion in 
the field or in garrison. 

It is impossible that there should be too much plain speaking as 
to the condition of these troops. If they are too young, or of 
insufficient physique; if the system of training is imperfect ; if the 
cavalry have insufficient horses, and the artillery obsolete guns, we 
had better know it. All these things are alleged against our home 
army. Sir Charles Dilke, moreover, after citing Lord Wolseley as to 
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the -youth of our recruits, fortifies his criticisms on our cavalry and 
artillery by some strangely inaccurate comparisons with foreign 
armies. What is good argument for the one is equally good for 
the other. A proportion of our recruits is undoubtedly too small 
and too young. For something like a year after enlistment they 
are probably unfit for foreign service. But if this be so with us, 
what is the case with foreign armies? The following table affords 
a significant comparison :— 





| | 





Guards. Cavalry. Artillery. Infantry. | 

| i 

} | ft. in. ft. in, ft in. ft. in, | 
| England ee see. Sa eens 
| Russia = re we 3 5 i ee 
| Germany . ; P29. : 6.18 5 a a ee | 
| France : , — | 5 28 5 a 5 og | 


| } 
From the above it will be seen that our adhliaaiaes if it be adhered to, 
is still above that of any army in Europe; and if we are to go by 
foreign armies we need have no anxiety on this score. Mr. Forster, 
who sneers at our minimum standard of 5 ft. 4in., had better com- 
municate his views to the Governments of Russia, Germany, and 
France. But seeing the amount of tropical service to which our 
army is exposed, and the undoubted decline in the physique of 
recruits in the last five years, the time has come to deal with the 
question, which is, moreover, complicated by the general rise of wages 
throughout the country. But this is not the only consideration. 

In old days a youth who had been plied with liquor often found 
himself the next morning bound down to military service for an 
indefinite period. Now every opening is given to a recruit who has 
acted hastily to return to civil life, and this very proper regulation 
has its natural effect. Beyond this the growth of independent- 
mindedness in the country, which is showing itself in the disincli- 
nation to domestic service, reacts on the recruiting for the army. 
Military service, formerly embraced by so many as a relief to the 
dreariness of country life, is reckoned in these restless days the most 
monotonous of all pursuits. The heart of the people has not been 
really roused to battle since the Crimean War, and the fighting 
spirit of England has grown very dull. Even the incurable propen- 
sity of the Irishman to be always fighting with somebody seems to 
expend itself on political contests. Ireland, so long our best recruit- 
ing market, furnished us less soldiers by 13,000 in 1890 than in 
1875 

The true method of coping with this indifference is not merely to 
make the pay better, but to offer every recruit a career. A soldier 
gets better fed, better clothed, and better housed than the average 
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rustic in civil life. But the actual cash he receives, though sufficient 
to attract a man who has no occupation or has lost his character, 
contrasts unfavourably with civil wages, and when he leaves the army 
at twenty-six or twenty-seven he has to begin the world again. Army 
service ought to be made part of the general Government service. All 
appointments for which soldiers and sailors are qualified in the Post 
Office, Police, in the arsenals, in Government offices, ought to be 
reserved for them. Some steps have already been taken in this 
direction, and the present Postmaster-General has inaugurated his 
administration by the definite promise of the rural messengerships 
(some 16,000 in number), hitherto the patronage of M.P.s. If this 
‘system were once adopted by the Government, their example would 
be quickly followed by private firms. The great railway companies 
alone have some 280,000 employés. The certain employment which 
might thus be secured to deserving soldiers would make military 
service the avenue to the picked unskilled-labour posts in the 
country. Let this be once established and the recruiter will have 
no further difficulty. 

The want of sufficient inducements to enlist has made it necessary 
in the last two years to enrol specially some 16,000 men under the 
standard. But the soldiers “ congenitally infirm” have generated 
in Mr. Forster’s brain. They do not exist in our army. Making 
full allowances for men of insufficient physique now enrolled, we 
must probably cut off some 15,000 men as being, during their first 
year, unfit for anything but home service, or something under 
ten per cent. of the 170,000 available. All the rest are, or 
ought to be, fit to go anywhere or do anything. It is true that 
the proportion of young soldiers is large, but the eulogy passed by 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief the other day on the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers Regiment, which contained at the time 300 soldiers under 
twenty, proves that this is no bar to efficiency. Sir Charles Dilke is 
sceptical about the reserve, which he calls— 

“not a true reserve, inasmuch as the men are not regularly trained, and 
which is padded, according to Lord Wolseley, not only with some dead men, 
but with many permanently disabled from service.” 

Sir Charles Dilke probably does not know that (except in the case 
of the Guards) the reservists are men who have served seven years, 
and usually eight years, in the ranks, and who have only to make 
up twelve years, so that he assumes a man can forget in four years 
what he has been practising for eight years, a contention which our 
experience of other trades teaches us is absurd. As every reserve 
man has to present a life certificate signed by a magistrate or respon- 
sible person, before receiving his pay he must be alive, and if “ per- 
manently disabled from service,” it can only be by some disease or 
accident incurred after he left the colours, as no man is discharged 
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to.the reserve unless medically fit. The percentage of such cases in 
young men, dismissed sound at twenty-six, with but four or five 
years to serve in the reserve would be very small. As regards 
training, it is stated that nearly 15,000 reservists were last year 
trained in the use of the magazine rifle, and that similar training 
is being continued. The statistics of attendance at the embodiment 
of the reserve on three separate occasions proved that the loss of 
strength by absentees from all causes was very reasonable. 

It may then be safely asserted that, with the exception of some 15,000 
men, the British regulars are a physically effective force. It remains to 
discuss their training and equipment. This, as we are assured by the 
critics, is the weakest point of our whole system. Where everything 
is thus pronounced wrong, on grounds often mutually self-destructive, 
a detailed reply could hardly be complete without being prolix. But 
certain indisputable points should be remembered. Hundreds of 
British officers of all ranks, and thousands of men still serving have 
experienced war-service during the last ten years, while hardly any 
Continental soldier below the rank of major has seen a shot fired in 
earnest. The technical training of British officers, especially in staff 
duties, has recently received much attention, and the revival of 
summer drills on a considerable scale has gone far to compensate 
the loss of more extended maneuvres. The idea that soldiering can 
be learned on the parade-ground is exploded, and the fact that Sir 
Charles Dilke and his fellows continually recur to it proves that they 
have kept their eyes shut to the new life of the last few years. When 
Mr. Forster writes of regiments performing battalion drill with ropes 
to represent companies, he talks nonsense. No battalion is now 
below an establishment of 720, and the infantry are only 2 per cent. 
short of their strength; he must, therefore, have assimilated some 
story of battalions 450 strong, dating from the Cardwellian era, 
and recently cooked up for him. 

This is not the place to revive the discussion whether the new 
magazine rifle is the best in Europe, but nobody doubts that the 
British infantry have a powerful arm. 

Although the excellent quality of our cavalry horses is universally 
admitted, much attention has been drawn to the paucity of their 
numbers. On this, as upon other military questions, no two soldiers 
appear to agree, but we should probably be wise to increase our 
strength in trained horses, and to ignore the views of those who 
would limit our cavalry to the number necessary for home defence 
in a close country. No criticism is passed on the new field-guns, 
except that there are not enough of them, and that at present 
we have some of the older pattern in use. In this respect Sir 
Charles Dilke’s figures are obsolete. The forty-seven service batteries 
on the British establishment are entirely armed with the new 12-pr. 
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guns, making 282 guns. The six depdt batteries supply a propor- 
tionate force in reserve. The reduction of the Horse Artillery, 
which has been attended by such acute lamentation, has caused only 
a net diminution of six guns on the British establishment. Sir 


‘ Charles Dilke, by a process of arithmetic foreign to these days of 


free schooling, reduces 282 guns to 120, and compares this figure 
with Roumania and Switzerland, whose batteries are about on 
@ par in the matter of training with those of our Volunteers. If 
such comparisons are to hold good, account must be taken of 190 
16-pr. guns which were issued two years ago to the Volunteers, and 
which, with 170 mobile guns of larger calibre, would form a most 
formidable obstacle to an invading army. Whatever may be said as 
to the proficiency of the Volunteers with these guns, they are better 
trained than the American artillery at the beginning of the War of 
Secession, or than the French artillery who withstood veteran 
German batteries at the close of the war of 1870. 

But these considerations bring us at once to the alleged short- 
comings of the Militia and Volunteers, from which every army- 
pessimist derives considerable pabulum. The fact that the Militia 
is short of men and the Volunteers are short of officers is treated 
as a conclusive proof that things are in a bad way. But, even 
if it were the fact, which it is not, that the Militia had fallen 
off since the days when there was no army reserve of 60,000, 
and when none of the 220,000 Volunteers existed, the enormous 
gain to national defence by the army reserve alone would be more 
than a set-off. Every soldier would naturally desire to see the 
ballot put in force for the Militia and its strength doubled for 
home defence. But so long as this cannot be, tlie question is one 
more of efficiency than numbers. Is the Militia fit for garrison duty 
in case of foreign expeditions; is it fit to meet regular troops in the 
field for home defence ? No one, who has seen a Militia regiment 
at the close of its month’s training, can doubt that it is amply 
capable for all garrison purposes. Critics will differ as to its pro- 
bable steadiness in the field. It is, however, far better trained than 
half the Russian regiments who fought so desperately at the Boro- 
dino against Napoleon’s best troops, in 1812, or than many of our 
own regiments at Waterloo, or than the Turks who stood so gallantly 
at Plevna in 1878. Some machinery, however, should be found by 
which army officers, retiring at comparatively early ages, could be 
attracted to the Militia ranks. If every captain who retires on £120 
a year with fifteen years’ service had to put in five years’ Militia 
service it would be an unmixed gain. 

The Volunteers have made immense progress in the last few 
years. Their shooting has really been tested by the imposition of a 
standard for the capitation grant; the attendance at camps has 
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enormously increased under the additional inducements offered by 
the authorities; and experience has been gained of movements in 
considerable bodies under the recently appointed brigadiers, whose 
status as general officers should be put beyond all question. Their 
equipments have at last been put on a satisfactory footing, and the 
brigade system is undoubtedly diminishing the immense variation 
in efficiency of different corps. The increased efficiency has no 
doubt knocked out a few ‘“‘ dummies,” and the force is all the better 
for it, though, naturally, Sir Charles Dilke detects in this a 
fresh instance of decay. No military man, however, disputes that 
the. Volunteers, as a whole, are a formidable force, and certain 
infantry regiments, which it would be invidious to name, are per- 
fectly fit to be brigaded in battle with any line regiment, while the 
same would hold good of the great mass of Volunteers after a 
month’s embodiment. Here also, however, the difficulty of officers 
is most seriously felt, and this is the point on which the new 
brigadiers, many of whom are men of considerable local influence, 
ought to bring considerable pressure to bear. 

The Yeomanry are a valuable force, in so far as they represent 
some 10,000 men, with horses accustomed to act together, and 
in so far as they supply cavalry for scouting purposes, of which the 
large infantry force which we can now command for home defence, 
stands sorely in need. Their organization is undoubtedly rudimentary, 
and the question of their equipment for war has not yet been fairly 
faced. This is one of the poiuts with which it is to be regretted 
Mr. Stanhope has not yet seen his way to deal. 

To sum up under this head. All arms have made considerable 
strides in the last few years. Selection is giving us more active 
generals and better regimental commanders. Infantry and cavalry 
alike are incomparably better trained in consequence, and the 
recruiting difficulty is being faced. The ratio of regular artillery 
to the other arms has been fully maintained, while we can place 
over 600 guns in the field for home defence. The position of the 
Militia and the utility of the Volunteers are no longer doubtful. 
What is now required is to enlarge the present system of field 
operations, and so far as outsiders can judge there is every disposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities to do so. 

III. It is widely believed that we have no organization, and it 
must be admitted at the outset that our forces are not organized for 
the purpose of a foreign expedition on a large scale. If circum- 
stances should arise requiring us to send two army corps abroad, 
delay would undoubtedly take place. But probably the troops 
would be ready to embark before ships to convey 70,000 men could 
be got together. Difficulties of this character are not, however, 
those which the critics fear. They believe, or profess to believe, 
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that a threat of invasion would find us in a hopeless muddle, and 
that the War Office would require months of preparation when days 
only would be available. They ask, and with reason, that, if this is 
not so, the country should be reassured, and the steps by which the 
change has been brought about should be made public. 

Fortunately, although many of our army data have to be gleaned 
from the Annual Estimates or from scrappy discussions in Committee 
of Supply, this is a point on which the War Office has made a full 
disclosure. Mr. Stanhope, ina recent speech, described our position 
five years ago as one in which “absolutely no organization existed 
to enable all our forces to be speedily mobilised on the occurrence of 
emergency,” but he added that from the day he came into office he 
has devoted himself ‘‘to the general organization of the defensive 
forces of the country, and no fair critic can deny that enormous pro- 
gress has since been made.” The points which he proceeded to 
enumerate are these :— 


(a) The exact position of every regiment in case of invasion 
has been settled, and the orders to assemble can be issued 
without a moment’s delay. 

(b) The positions to be defended around London have been 
ascertained, and sites for works already bought. The 
centres to be occupied by the field army have been equally 
determined. 

(c) The Volunteers have been equipped, brigaded, and armed 
with guns suited to their position in reference to the field 
army. 

(d) The stores are being decentralised from Woolwich and 
made available for the points to be defended; and some- 
thing like £100,000 has been spent on storehouses to this 
end. 

(e) The exigencies of transport have been faced, and 14,000 
registered horses are at the call of the authorities in twenty- 
four hours. 

(7) Parliamentary powers have been taken to assume control 
of the railways, and to seize for purchase all necessary 
carriage-horses and vessels on an emergency. 

(g) The reserves of clothing and camp equipage have been care- 
fully reviewed in connection with mobilisation needs. 


It is obvious that nothing can test our preparations except a call 
to arms; and this would involve so complete a dislocation of trade 
and railway traffic that we can hardly hope to see it tried in time of 
peace. Short of such experience we should never rest on our oars 
until the preparations named above have been independently 
examined by the acutest military critics of the day. But it must be 
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obvious to the most savage assailants of the War Office that the 
habitual lethargy of that department has given way in this instance, 
Those who deny that progress has been made should look back to 
1885, when every one of these plans must have been considered a) 
initio during the confusion of an outbreak of war. And whether 
the improvement be due to the civilian or military heads of the 
Department, account should be taken of it by those of us who in all 
other branches of army reform are inclined to condemn the War 
Office without a hearing. 

It is impossible to part from this question of organization without 
asking ourselves whether the present chain of responsibility for 
organization is as faulty as it is supposed to be. Every critic has 
some scheme of his own for mending it, and Lord Hartington’s 
Commission produced two schemes, both equally unworkable. 
According to the present system recently described by the Secre- 
tary of State in Parliament, there is a Committee within the Cabinet 
responsible for national defence where both the army and navy are 
involved. In the War Office itself direct responsibility for the 
advice given to the Secretary of State, lies with the Adjutant- 
General for discipline, with the Quartermaster-General for supplies, 
with the Inspector-General of Fortifications for the sufficiency of 
our forts, with the Director of Artillery for the pattern and number 
of arms. Though all these officers are subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and their recommendations are finally approved by 
him, each has a seat on the War Office Council, and the opinions he 
expresses are recorded. All points, therefore, on which the Secre- 
tary of State or the Cabinet overrules the military advisers must be 
clearly ascertainable, and the responsibility for deficits can be made 
clear. . 

So far, so good. It will, however, occur to every one that the 
functions of a chief of the staff, unless performed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, are left to the mercies of the Head of the 
Intelligence Department, who is not a member of the Council. This 
is a serious mistake. Mr. Stanhope is the first Secretary of State 
since Lord Cardwell who has held the position for five consecutive 
years, and the chief military officers of the Horse Guards only hold 
five-year appointments. Hence a constant change is going on, and 
the only permanent official is the Commander-in-Chief, who com- 
bines with his varied military duties the innumerable calls incident 
to his royal position. 

It is impossible to relegate the manifold duties of organization 
to an officer who can only give them the second place in his 
mind. Whether any successor is to be appointed to the present 
Commander-in-Chief is a point which should not interfere with the 
immediate creation of a Chief of the Staff. The positionghould 
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rank equally with that of the Adjutant-General, and the occupant 
of it should on all questions have direct access to the Secretary of 
State, and, if necessary to the Committee of the Cabinet. The delay 
in taking this step is no doubt due to the recommendation of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission that these changes should be deferred until 
the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge. And it isa matter for 
grave consideration whether, at the close of the career of the present 
Commander-in-Chief, his successor, under whatever name, should 
not be relieved of some of his functions and assume the duties of 
Chief of the Staff himself. This would supply the link between 
theory and practice which is essential in a country where there is 
not the least taste for abstract military preparations. 

IV. In fixing the number of our forces, has due regard been 
shown to our responsibilities ? This is in reality the gravest ques- 
tion we have to encounter. Failure, in other respects, is remediable. 
A rich nation would not suffer very materially by waste, if waste 
could be proved. Inefficiency in any branch of the service can be 
repaired by adopting foreign standards, and organization can be 
similarly perfected. But the British Empire has no precise parallel, 
and its defence cannot be conducted by square and rule. Russia 
has an immense frontier by sea and land, but her bulk and enormous 
distances constitute a defence in themselves. Austria has no sea- 
board ; Germany has no colonies, and the interests of France in 
Africa are no greater than our own, while she has none in Asia or 
America. Great Britain, on the other hand, has incalculable mari- 
time interests, involving the bread she eats, and has a frontier to 
defend in India more than equal to that of any Continental power 
except Russia. 

And great as our responsibilities are already, we are continually 
adding to them. In the last ten years we have acquired great 
liabilities on account of Egypt and Burmah, either of which would 
have justified a large increase to our army. The Canadian question 
becomes yearly more debateable, and the bullying attitude adopted 
by the United States to us as to all other nations on the most trivial 
questions is a factor which cannot be neglected in estimating pro- 
bable army services. Our commitments in South Africa are also 
growing by leaps and bounds. No Ministers, however pacific, can 
guarantee freedom from foreign entanglements unless the dimensions 
of the British Empire are to be greatly curtailed. 

What, then, are the contingencies which we should prepare to 
meet, and how far can forces which have grown up in so haphazard 
a fashion be considered adequate to meet them? They may be briefly 
summarised under the following heads. 

Invasion.— As shown above, preparations are far advanced to meet 
this emergency, and besides 120,000 men in garrison, we can see our 
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way to some 360,000 field troops. On this score no more need be 
said. 

European War.—It may be taken for granted that the British 
army, as at present constituted, is not likely to be plunged into field 
operations on the Continent unless in support of some powerful ally. 
But the fortunes of war are so various, that it would be rash indeed 
to predict that the occasion of a British force crossing the Channel 
will never arise. Until within the last few years Constantinople 
was treated as the key of the East, and who can doubt that 100,000 
British troops entrenched around Constantinople could hold it 
indefinitely against a Russian army at 900 miles’ distance from its 
base. Again, in the present state of European politics, it appears 
probable, that in any general war, the chief belligerent powers 
might find themselves fighting on two frontiers at once, and mo- 
ments would certainly arise when the arrival of 100,000 fresh troops 
would completely decide the issue in a particular quarter, and 
change the whole face of the war. The very weakness which for- 
bids England to try a fling with Continental nations in these com- 
bats of the giants, may be the salvation of her allies when their 
opponents are exhausted. This is a point not to be forgotten if we 
are to have a foreign policy at all. 

If an increase to the army were advocated on such grounds, 
some M.P.s would assure the public that intervention in Continental 
politics, being contrary to Radical tenets, would be impossible, 
since war could never be conducted by a divided nation. The reply 
to this is that we were probably nearer war with Russia under Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885 than at any time under Lord Beaconsfield, and 
that the Government then in power distinctly contemplated Euro- 
pean operations. Radicals, when thoroughly roused, are quite as 
tenacious of British honour as Jingoes. 

Canada.—But, apart altogether from Europe, we have two lines of 
frontier which are indefensible without British troops. Whether or not 
our statesmen would allow Canada to secede to the United States 
without a struggle is doubtful. But that they would resist the 
annexation of Canada as a hostile action by the United States is 
practically certain. And unless the United States’ army were to be 
quadrupled, it is quite clear that, with the prospect of having to 
meet two British army corps in Canada, the attempt would never 
be made. Here again, 100,000 men or less, would make an incal- 
culable difference in results. 

India.—There remains the great question of the Indian frontier. Since 
Lord Randolph Churchill added 10,000 British troops to the army 
in 1885 we have annexed Burmah, and Russia has advanced from 
Merv almost to the gates of Herat. St. Petersburg has been brought 
within easy striking distance of the Afghan frontier. The Central 
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Asian Railway has been extended for 700 miles; advanced posts have 


been created, and troops can be poured into Afghanistan in as many 


days as it would formerly have taken months. Meantime our forces 
have stood as they were, and so long as we do not increase the white 
troops we cannot increase the native troops. Whatever line of defence 
is finally adopted, the first movement by Russia would render neces- 
sary a call for further troops from England, and one army corps at the 
least would have to go. The question is, can we spare such a force 
from the defence of Great Britain itself, remembering that we should 
then have 100,000 British troops in India, and that every casualty 
among them must be filled up from home ? 

The inevitable conclusion is that the force on which we rely to 
meet the varied needs of our Empire is not sufficiently large. 
It is ample for home defence, if we have no complications else- 
where. It would probably suffice to supply two army corps to 
Canada, or a similar force for an European war, if we were ourselves 
at the time safe from invasion. But a war with Russia in India 
implies a European difficulty, and unless our allies were very power- 
ful, or our antagonists very much exhausted, he would be a bold 
minister who, with the present strength of our forces, would venture 
to send two army corps abroad, or maintain a fighting-line of 100,000 
men in India. 

The above considerations, if fairly weighed, will cause us to nega- 
tive the conclusions to which army critics, from partiality or igno- 
rance, are endeavouring to force the country. The attempt has been 
made to throw upon the system, and those who administer it, the 
responsibilities which rest primarily upon the nation. War Ministers 
are the creation of Parliament, and must, to some extent, reflect 
the tone of the House of Commons. Every Englishman thinks he 
understands the army, but not one in 1,000,000 cares a button about 
army reform, while nine out of ten would vote against a Government 
which caused them to miss a train by an attempt at mobilization. 

Meantime, the attitude of too many soldiers towards the officers 
of the new régime is one of thinly-veiled dislike, while every measure 
which trenches in any way on the status quo is denounced in the 
military clubs as a fresh outbreak of meddlesomeness. Unfortunately 
the military papers and the military articles in the daily press are 
largely written by retired officers and others, who do not represent 
the army, and who are quite incapable of putting the public on the 
right tack. 

What we want to attain is a determination on the part of England 
to have a sufficient army and a readiness to make sacrifices for it. 
This is the point on which army critics should bring their heavy 
artillery to bear. By all means let every penny be carefully watched ; 
let soldiers have full power and responsibility in council; let the 
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public satisfy itself that no cliquism reigns in Pall Mall. But let no 
one suppose that these things alone will bring us salvation. We have 
to march with the times, and to furnish our coat with sufficient cloth, 

If the foregoing review of British liabilities is correct, we want 
some 30,000 or 40,000 more men, and except at vast expense we 
cannot get them under the voluntary system. Sir Charles Dilke and 
his fellow critics know perfectly well that some form of conscription 
is the only way by which the country can attain its ends,'but they 
shrink from declaring for it. Sheltered behind the distrust of the 
War Office, they harp upon past failures and magnify existing defects, 
with the result of paralyzing the very efforts which they profess to 
encourage. ‘‘ Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” they will 
not tell the country the truth. 

So long as army critics consist entirely of soldiers who demand 
increases but will not support reforms, and civilians who cry for 
reforms while they are afraid to advocate increases, the country 
will attend to neither. It is essential to satisfy the public that 
through the vigorous measures of the last five years they are at last 
beginning to see value for their money, and that they may achieve 
the full degree of national insurance by spending more. The execu- 
tive, on whom lies the primary responsibility, will do more harm 
than good if they propose in Parliament additions to the army, 
which, in the flexible condition of the public mind, the succeeding 
ministry will find it popular to reduce. It is only by working 
steadily on the lines of reform laid down in the last few years that our 
present forces can be made adequate for our home defence, and 
capable of that expansion which, it is to be hoped, will avert, and 
not be postponed until the occurrence of, a national disaster. 

B. 
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By the courtesy of the Editor I have been allowed to hastily 
peruse the article by B., in which I detect at once a good many 
serious errors. He charges me with having Mr. Stanhope “on the 
brain,” and with having made personal attacks on that Secretary of 
State for War. In the one matter of the reduction of artillery I 
sharply criticised Mr. Stanhope in my series of articles on ‘“ The 
British Army ” in the Fortnightly Review in 1888,’ but I have said 
that in other respects I do not blame him. 

B., so far as I know, stands alone in thinking that we get value for 
the money that we spend upon our armies. Lord Wolseley does not 
think so; Sir F. Roberts does not think so. The latest and strongest 
of Royal Commissions that has investigated the subject does not 
think so. 

B., however, makes a direct charge of untruth against me in 
respect to the figures of our expenditure. Every figure that I 
made use of was accurate at the time at which I used it. B. quotes 
the figures given by me in a lecture at the Royal Statistical Society. 
That lecture was attended by many high authorities who supported 
me, but Colonel Maurice and others spoke in opposition to some 
portion of my views. The figures stood the test of the most critical 
of audiences on such a subject. Our expenditure on land forces is 
now 17 millions nett at home and 17 millions in India, or 34 millions 
without counting the expenditure of the self-governing colonies. B. 
states the expenditure of Russia on land forces at 39 millions, in 
which he is utterly and deplorably wrong. The extent of his error 
is so vast that I can only imagine that instead of doing what he has 
done for India, taking the rupee or the rouble at its value, he has 
been drawn by the use of the term “silver rouble” into believing 
that a “silver rouble’ is a rouble of silver, whereas it represents 
an issue of depreciated paper. My Russian figures at the Statistical 
Society were checked by the latest City information as to the value 
of the “ silver rouble.” 

B. accuses me of reducing the number of home regulars “by a 
stroke of the pen.” The numbers quoted by me at various periods 
have invariably been taken from the latest official returns. 

I have never spoken of our having but one army corps for an 
expenditure of from 34 to 36 millions on land forces in time of peace. 
I have always said that in India we could place two army corps in the 


(1) The British Army, by the Author of Greater Britain. Chapman & Hall. 
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field, and in Europe a doubtful one. B. talks of seven army corps, 
Where is he going to find the cavalry and artillery for even a second 
corps on the home establishment ? 

B. calls my artillery figures “ obsolete,” apparently on the ground 
that I speak of a variety of patterns, a variety which he knows 
referred to India, the statement being strictly accurate. 

B. tells me that Mr. Stanhope’s reduction of horse artillery has 
caused a nett diminution of six guns only. If that were so, it 
would not affect the principle. B. himself has said earlier in his 
article that armies more than ever depend on their artillery and that 
our volunteers not long ago were wholly without field-guns. That 
is so. But they are still without field artillery proper, and while 
our proportion of such guns is dangerously low, Mr. Stanhope’s 
policy has been that of reduction instead of increase. 

B.’s criticisms of my statements as to artillery are severe, but 
when I made them it was in the presence of a most distinguished 
artillery officer, who spoke in the discussion at the Statistical Society 
and showed that they were under-statements. 3B. assumes that we 
can horse and put in the field for immediate service 282 guns at 
home. We have no such power. With money and time, of course, 
we can put in the field any number. Time, however, may not be 
given us, and it is to have an army ready for use that the country 
spends its millions in time of peace. JB. sneers at the artillery of 
Switzerland and Roumania :—no Prussian critic agrees in his criti- 
cisms upon the gunners of these little Powers, and the reports from 
our officers who have been sent to attend their mancuvres bear out 
not his views but mine. 

B. is not wholly an optimist, however. He cheerfully gives up 
the yeomanry, and even mildly censures Mr. Stanhope for short- 
comings in regard to the training of that force for war ! 

B. then points out that some progress has been made in prepared- 
ness. So, indeed, it should be hoped! What has the Fortnight/y been 
thundering for in the last six years ?—for my articles of 1887 and 
1888 did not begin the series. If the press has any power in 
England, some small measure of reform must be expected as the 
result of such an uproar as has been made, and rightly made, about 
the comparison between our expenditure on land forces and its 
results. 

As regards our eventual or coming weakness in India, I am in 
full agreement with B., and, in spite of his unhappiness at my 
“ignorance,” which leads me to take the other course, I also agree 
with him as regards his statement that the responsibility for the 
present state of things rests “primarily upon the nation.” But I 
said so even before B. began to write. 
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B. ends by declaring that I know that we ought to have conscrip- 
tion and shrink from saying so. I know nothing of the kind. The 
subject has been fully discussed by me in “ The British Army,” and 
I there show that we have plenty of men, but are deficient in 
organisation, though wasteful in expenditure. Conscription cannot 
be carried in Parliament, but, if it could, would not be applicable to 
the creation of an Indian army suited to our heaviest needs. The 
remedy for our worst difficulties lies, I am convinced, in those 
changes of the system of Indian service which, in my articles in the 
Fortnightly in 1888, I set forth at length, and which would allow of 
the creation in the United Kingdom of a cheap but efficient army of 
home defence. 


CuHarLes W. DILKE. 










































ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
II._FLOWERS AND FORESTS OF THE FAR WEST. 


TemperaTE North America, as regards its types of vegetation, consists 
of four well-marked subdivisions. The most important and the richest 
in species is the great forest region of the Eastern States, whose 
main peculiarities were indicated in the first part of this article. 
West of this area, and extending from a short distance beyond the 
Mississippi to the base of the Rocky Mountains is the region of the 
great plains, almost destitute of trees, except in the river bottoms, 
but with a fairly rich herbaceous flora; and a very similar vegetation 
is found in the half-desert valleys and plains between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. A third botanical district con- 
sists of the higher wooded portions of the Rocky Mountains, together 
with the peaks and high valleys above the timber-line, in which the 
vegetation is, in many respects, very distinct from that of any other 
part of temperate America. Lastly comes the Californian region, 
extending from the Pacific coast to the upper limit of trees in the 
Sierra Nevada, a country of surpassing interest to the botanist, and 
well-known to every lover of flowers for the great number of beauti- 
ful and peculiar forms it has furnished to our gardens. It is pro- 
posed to give a brief sketch of the more prominent features of the 
flora of the three western regions, derived partly from personal 
observation during a summer spent in the country, largely supple- 
mented by the writings of the late Professor Asa Gray and other 
American and English botanists. 

The first region to be considered, that of the prairies, the great 
plains, and the deserts of the inland_basin, may be very briefly 
noticed, since, although of considerable interest to the botanist, it is 
only occasionally that plants, remarkable for beauty of flower or 
other conspicuous characteristics, are met with. The eastern portion 
of the district, where the rich prairie lands of Kansas and Nebraska 
are being rapidly cultivated, produces many fine flowering plants 
wherever some steep or rocky slope has escaped cultivation. Here 
we find abundance of yuccas intermingled with blue pink and 
white-flowered spider-worts, handsome large-flowered penstemons, 
baptisias with large pea-like flowers of blue, yellow or white, many 
species of astragalus, yellow and white evening-primroses and other 
allied forms, several cactuses of the genera opuntia and mammil- 
laria, blue larkspurs, pink oxalises, the purple Phlox divaricata, 
mallows of the genera Malvastrum and Callirhoe, some of which are 
well-known garden plants, and a host of sunflowers, asters, cone- 
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flowers, golden-rods, coreopsis, and many other showy composites. 
This is the region of the buffalo or bunch grasses which formed the 
chief subsistence of the American bison. They are fine-tufted bluish 
grasses, much resembling in appearance our fine-leaved bent grass 
(Agrostis setacea), which is common on the heaths about Bourne- 
mouth and in Dorsetshire. I was informed that since the bisons 
had been destroyed the buffalo grass was also disappearing, being 
replaced by various coarser growing plants and grasses. It is 
probable that the uniform hardening of the surface by the tread of 
the herds of bison, together with the equally regular manuring, 
favoured the growth of this particular form of grasses. 

As we travel westwards, towards the Rocky Mountains, the plains 
become more arid, and in places the vegetation resembles that of the 
deserts of the great basin. Here there are fewer conspicuous ftowers, 
and a preponderance of dwarf creeping plants, with a few thorny 
bushes and some species of wormwood, forming the well-known 
“ sage-brush”’ of the deserts. In the interior plains these thorny 
and grey-leaved shrubs prevail, with wide tracts of bare earth often 
covered with saline incrustations. Here and there are found some 
pretty flowers, such as phloxes, alliums, phacelias, gilias, cleomes, 
enotheras, and other characteristic plants; but the general aspect 
is that of bare soil scantily covered with a dwarf vegetation, or of 
low, shrubby thickets of a grey or leafless aspect, consisting mostly 
of plants allied to the salt-wort,.orache, and sea-blite of our salt 
marshes, or the goose-foot and wormwood of our waste places. 

We will now leave these comparatively uninteresting plains and 
deserts and enter on the Rocky Mountains proper, their deep caiions, 
their wooded slopes and valleys, and their upland pastures, rocky 
streams and alpine heights. The forest trees consist mainly of a few 
species of pines, firs, and junipers, none of them very remarkable for 
size or beauty, with several poplars, and a few oaks, beeches, and ma- 
ples; but these rarely form continuous forests, except where the soil 
and other conditions are especially favourable. Almost everywhere the 
conifers are most prominent, and give their peculiar character of dark 
ever-green spiriness to the forest vegetation. The present scantiness 
of timber trees is no doubt partly due to the agency of man, first by 
starting forest fires, which rapidly clear extensive areas, and more 
recently by the felling of timber for building and mining, a cause 
which has denuded most of the valleys of their original forest trees. 
There are a considerable number of shrubs of the usual American 
types, such as sumachs, snowberries, hazels, spireeas, brambles, and 
troses, mostly of species common to other parts of America and of 
no special interest from our present point of view. 

It is when we enter among the mountains and explore the valleys, 
cafions, and lower slopes, that we meet with a variety of new and 
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interesting plants. Among these are some which are specially 
characteristic of this part of North America. The phloxes, pole- 
moniums, and gilias, some species of which are common in our 
gardens, are abundant, as are the penstemons and mimuluses, with 
the brilliant castilleias belonging to the same family (Scrophu- 
lariacese), whose crimson or scarlet bracts form one of the greatest 
ornaments of the higher woods and pastures. The elegant genus 
Phacelia is not uncommon, though its chief development is in 
California, and the moist valley-bottoms are often blue with the 
well-known flowers of the bulbous camassia. <A curious genus of 
the Polygonum family (Eriogonum) is abundant, and the yellowish- 
white or rosy flowers of some of the species are very pleasing. 
Handsome composites abound, especially the genus Erigeron, with a 
number of peculiar forms, while the beautiful butterfly-tulips of 
California here make their first appearance. Lupines also are 
plentiful, though less so than further west, and the beautiful 
American cowslips (Dodecatheon) sometimes called ‘“shooting-stars ” 
are not unfrequent in boggy meadows. 

But in addition to these more or less characteristic American 
types, the botanist is at once struck by the appearance of a number 
of European or even of British plants, and these not introduced 
weeds but forming an essential part of the flora. This is proved 
by the fact that the further we penetrate among the mountains and 
the higher we ascend, the more numerous become these familiar 
species or genera. Among the more abundant of these plants are 
the common yarrow (Achillea millefolium), our blue hare-bell (Can- 
panula rotundifolia), the bistort (Polyonum bistorta), the common 
silver-weed of our roadsides (Potentilla anserina), and the rarer 
shrubby cinquefoil (P. fruticosa). In the sub-alpine and alpine 
districts these plants of the old world become more frequent and 
occupy a larger space in the entire vegetation, and in order to show 
the importance of this interesting feature of ‘the Rocky Mountain 
flora it may be well to give a brief account of a week’s exploration of 
the vicinity of Gray’s Peak, one of the highest mountains of Colorado. 

Accompanied by a botanical friend from Denver I went first by 
rail up Clear Creek Caiion, passing by Georgetown, to Graymount, the 
terminus of the railway, where there is a hotel and where horses 
are obtained for the ascent of Gray’s Peak, about nine miles distant 
by the road. Graymount is situated at the junction of two valleys 
and is about 9,500 feet above the sea level. During a short stroll 
on the afternoon of our arrival on some rocky slopes we found two 
of our rarer British plants, the winter green (Pyrola rotundifolia) 
and the elegant twin-flower (Linnea borealis), but instead of having 
nearly white flowers the former was reddish and the latter was of a 
deeper colour than in our native plant. The next day we walked to 
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Kelso’s cabin, where are some miners’ houses about 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, situated at the lower end of a fine upland valley, which is 
above the timber line. During the earlier part of our walk up a 
wooded valley we first noticed fine clumps of the Siberian lungwort 
with its lovely pale blue flowers, growing more compactly than in our 
gardens, and splendid masses of the shrubby cinquefoil covered 
with its handsome yellow flowers, as well as our common harebell, 
all in the greatest luxuriance and beauty. In damp shady places 
we found the little moschatel, and in bogs the curious Swertia 
perennis, a kind of yentian with slaty-blue flowers. These are all 
European or North Asian plants, but there were many others 
peculiar to the region though sometimes of European rather than 
American affinity. Such are the lovely columbine (Agquilegia 
cerulea), allied to the species of the European Alps, abundant and 
conspicuous with its large blue and white flowers, while mingled 
with it grew the gaudy Castilleia integra, whose leafy bracts of 
intense crimson are visible from a long distance. This is a true 
American type, as is the pretty liliaceous plant, Zygadenus glaucus; 
and there were also abundance of dark purple or bright blue penste- 
mons, several showy groundsels and erigerons and the handsome 
yellow composite, Arnica cordifolia. 

It was when we had passed the timber line at about 11,500 feet 
elevation, and had entered the bare rocky valley at the head of 
which rises the snow-flecked summit of Gray’s Peak, that we dis- 
covered some of the chief gems of the alpine flora of the Rocky 
Mountains. Along the borders of the stream, fed by the still melting 
snows and with its roots in the water, were fine clumps of the 
handsomest American primrose (Primula Parryi), its whorled flowers 
of a crimson-purple colour with a yellow eye resembling in general 
appearance the well-known Japanese primrose of our gardens. 
Among the stony débris and loose boulders which bordered the 
stream the beautiful Phacelia sericea was abundant, its violet-blue 
flowers growing in dense clusters and producing a charming effect 
among its desert surroundings. This is a typical American plant, 
since not only is the genus a peculiar one but the natural order to 
which it belongs-—the Hydrophyllacewx—is almost confined to that 
continent. The beautiful nemophilas of our gardens belong to the 
same family. In boggy places the handsome Greenland lousewort, 
an Arctic species, was plentiful, and in rocky crevices we found the 
moss campion (Si/ene acaulis), which is abundant on the Scotch and 
Welsh mountains. 

The next morning we fortunately determined to explore a lateral 
valley called Grizzly Gulch, which diverged to the north a mile 
above the hotel and led into a fine upland valley on the north side 
of Gray’s Peak, Here, just below the timber-line, we found a 
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miver’s house, and the two miners who had come home to dinner 
invited us to join them, and then offered to show ys a fine place for 
flowers. They took us through the wood for half a mile, when we 
came upon a rocky and grassy slope with great snow-patches in the 
shady hollows, and the ground which the snow had left was literally 
starred with flowers. Leaving us to go to their work in a mine on 
the steep side of the mountain, we luxuriated in the finest Alpine 
flower-garden we had yet seen, although my friend had visited the 
mountains several times. What first attracted our notice were three 
plants of the crowsfoot family, which grew intermingled on a grassy 
slope almost surrounded by snow. These were, a nearly white 
globe-flower (Trollius albiflorus), very dwarf and with spreading, not 
globular flowers ; a buttercup, whose flowers were of the most perfect 
circular outline, and of a pure and rich yellow, both peculiar to the 
Rocky Mountains; and the narcissus-flowered anemone of the 
European Alps. Going a little further we found some of the more 
characteristic American forms, such as the beautiful blue-flowered 
Mertensia alpina, a dwarf Alpine form of Mertensia siberica and 
perhaps the most lovely plant of the genus; the pretty fringed 
grass of parnassus (Parnassia fimbriata) ; with peculiar species of 
the European genera, Aster, Cardamine, Astragalus, Delphinium, 
Trifolium, Saxifraga, Sedum, Valeriana, Veronica, and Pedicularis; 
with others of the American genera, Phacelia, Chionophila, Mimulus, 
and Zygadenus ; and hidden among the rocks the minute purple- 
flowered Primula augustifolia. What more especially interested 
me, however, was the number of identical British or European 
species. Such were the moss-campion, the Dryas octopetala, Sib- 
baldia procumbens, the rosewort (Sedum rhodiola), the Alpine Vero- 
nica, and the Alpine chickweed, Lloydia serotina, a small liliaceous 
plant found on Snowdon, and two saxifrages, Saxifraga nivalis and 
S. cernua, all found also in our Welsh or Scotch mountains ; and of 
European Alpines the pretty slaty-blue Swertia perennis which 
dotted the grassy slopes with its delicate flowers, the Alpine 
Astragalus, the Arctic willow, several saxifrages and gentians, and 
some other species characteristic of the flora of the Alps. 

The next day, after sleeping at a miner’s cabin situated at the 
head of the main valley at about 12,500 feet elevation, we ascended 
to the top of Gray’s Peak, which is 14,250 feet high, and met with 
many other interesting plants. The little Eritrichium nanum, a 
minute but intensely blue forget-me-not, was found growing in the 
midst of clumps of the moss-campion; the Gentiana tenella and 
Campanula uniflora of the Arctic regions were also found at about 
13,000 feet elevation; with the British Alpine penny-cress, the 
yellow Iceland poppy, the two-flowered sandwort, the Alpine arnica, 
the snowy buttercup, and other truly Arctic plants. Along with 
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these were a few American alpine types, such as Eriogonums, 
Castilleias, and several composites. Near the summit of the moun- 
tain there were alternate upward-sloping bands of loose rock-débris 
and short turf, the latter gay with pretty yellow flowers. On 
examination these were found to consist of a potentilla and a saxi- 
frage, whose flowers, resting close on the ground, were so much 
alike in form and colour that at a short distance they appeared 
identical. The intermixture of two very distinct species of flowers, 
coloured and shaped alike and flowering at the same time, is very 
uncommon, because it would interfere with regular cross-fertiliza- 
tion by insects. In this high and exposed situation, however, where 
the flowering season is very short and insects very scarce, the com- 
bination of two species of flowers may lead to a more conspicuous 
display, and be more attractive to whatever insects may visit such 
great altitudes; while with plants of such distinct families, the 
intermixture of the pollen would lead to no evil result, since each 
would be totally inert on the stigma of a flower of, the other kind. 
The two species appear to be Saxifraga chrysantha and Potentilla 
dissecta. 

On a general summary of the plants noticed during this excursion to 
one of the richest districts in the Rocky Mountains, I find that they 
comprised no less than 20 British species, about 45 European, mostly 
high Alpine or Arctic, and about 30 species which, though distinct, 
were allied to European types. There were thus a total of 95 species, 
either identical with or allied to European plants, while those 
which belonged to American genera, or were most nearly allied to 
American species, were about 30 in number. It thus appears that 
the alpine flora of the Rocky Mountains is mainly identical with 
that of the Arctic regions, and it is this identity which leads to the 
occurrence of so many British species inthis remote district. In 
the review of the entire alpine flora of the Rocky Mountains by 
Professor Asa Gray and Sir Joseph Hooker, the number of species 
identical with those of the Arctic regions is 102, and the distinct, 
though often allied, species 81, while those that belong to peculiar 
American genera are only 14 in number. 

In considering how this curious similarity of the alpine species 
of the two continents has been brought about, we must go back to a 
time anterior to the glacial epoch, when a rather mild climate pre- 
vailed in much of what is now the Arctic regions. The present 
Arctic flora, or its immediate ancestors, was then probably confined 
to the highest latitudes around the North Pole, together with the 
higher mountains whieh were immediately contiguous—such as 
Greenland, then only partially or not at all ice-clad, Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, and some of the mountain peaks of Alaska and 
North-Eastern Asia. At this time the Rocky Mountains, the 
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European Alps, and even Scandinavia supported in all probability 
only alpine forms of the plants of the surrounding lowlands, such 
as are now everywhere intermingled with the widespread Arctic 
species. As the cold came on, and the ice sheet crept farther and 
farther over the two continents, the true Arctic plants were driven 
southward, displacing the indigenous flora, which could not with- 
stand the increasing severity of the climate, and occupying all the 
great mountain ranges on the lower side of the ice-fields and 
glaciers, and also such of the peaks as rose permanently above the 
ice-sheet of the glacial epoch. As the cold period gradually passed 
away, these hardy plants kept close to the gradually retreating ice, 
and in this way mounted to the higher peaks of many mountains 
from which the ice and even perpetual snow wholly passed away. 
Thus it is that so many species are now common to the Rocky 
Mountains and the European Alps; and, what seems more extra- 
ordinary, that identical plants occur on the summits of the isolated 
Scotch and Welsh mountains, and also on the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire and some of the mountains to the south of them. 
Before passing on to sketch the flora of the west coast of America, 
we may briefly notice the more prominent differences between the 
Rocky Mountain flora and that of our European Alps, such differ- 
ences as must strike every traveller who takes an interest in the 
floral beauties of the two regions. In the Alps the more striking 
and showy flowers of the Alpine pastures and higher rocks are the 
white, purple, and yellow anemones; the beautiful violas; the glori- 
ous blue gentians starring the short turf with azure and indigo, the 
numerous saxifrages, often with large and showy sprays of flowers; 
the many beautiful rosy and purple primulas and yellow auriculas; 
the handsome pinks; the delicate campanulas; the showy white and 
yellow buttercups, and the graceful meadow-rues. Now in almost 
all these groups the Rocky Mountain alpine and sub-alpine flora 
is deficient. Anemones are comparatively few in species and not 
abundant ; violas are almost absent in the higher regions ; gentians, 
though fairly abundant in species, make no brilliant display as they 
do in the Alps; saxifrages are few, and those of the crusted section 
with rigid leaves and large racemes of flowers are entirely wanting ; 
primulas are represented by one handsome and two small and rather 
scarce species ; campanulas are scarce, and pinks are entirely absent ; 
while buttercups and meadow-rues are by no means abundant. 
Instead of these flowers so familiar to the Alpine tourist, the most 
showy and widespread plants are the fine long-spurred blue and 
white columbine, and the scarlet or crimson-bracted castilleias, which 
form sheets of beautifully contrasted colours, often covering wide 
mountain slopes either above or just below the timber-line; nume- 
rous purple or blue penstemons; fine blue polemoniums and lung- 
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worts of the genus Mertensia; some handsome purple or whitish 
louseworts, and a host of showy purple or yellow composites, which 
are far more numerous and varied than in the European Alps, and 
occupy @ more prominent place in the alpine and especially in the 
sub-alpine Rocky Mountain flora. It is evident, therefore, that, 


. notwithstanding the identity of so many of the species and genera of 
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the two regions the proportions in which they occur are very diffe- 
rent, and the aspect of the two floras is thus altogether distinct, and 
in some respects strikingly contrasted. 

When we go westward to the Sierra Nevada of California, we 
meet with another alpine flora, generally similar to that of the 
Rocky Mountains, but with a smaller proportion of Arctic species 
and more which are characteristic of America. Here we find dwarf 
shrubby penstemons, curious prickly gilias, Mimulus and Eriogonum 
in more abundance, and a greater variety of ferns. But it is when 
we descend to the lower slopes and to the valleys and coast ranges 
of California itself that we find the greatest abundance of new plants 
altogether distinct from anything in the Eastern States, and it is to 
these that we must devote the remainder of our space. 

Few countries have contributed to our gardens a larger number 
of showy and interesting plants than California. The rich orange 
yellow Eschscholtzias, the brilliant Calandrinias, the showy Godetias 
and Clarkias, the beautiful little Nemophilas and Phacelias, the 
gaudy Mimuluses and the handsome Collinsias, are known to every 
lover of garden flowers. Others familiar to every horticulturist are 
the curious pitcher-plant—Darlingtonia Californica, the handsome 
gigantic white poppy—Romneya coulteri, the elegant Dicentra 
formosa, the fine yellow-flowered shrub Fremontia Californica, the 
ornamental blue or white flowered evergreens of the genus Ceano- 
thus, the fine shrubby lupines, the lovely flowering currants, in- 
cluding the fine Ribes speciosum with drooping fuchsia-like flowers, 
the scarlet-flowered Zauschneria Californica, the fine shrubby 
Diplacus glutinosus, and lastly, the many ornamental bulbous 
plants, such as the triteleias, brodieas, lilies, and especially the 
lovely butterfly-tulips of the genus Calochortus, whose flowers are 
most exquisitely marked inside with delicately-coloured hairy fringes. 
But this by no means gives an idea of the great peculiarity of the 
Californian flora, which is best shown by the large number of its 
genera, probably more than a hundred, which are altogether un- 
known in the Eastern States. The flora is in fact related to that of 
Mexico, just as the flora of the Rocky Mountains is related to that 
of the Arctic regions, and the Eastern States flora to that of Japan 
and Eastern Asia. 

But although the valleys and lowlands of California are specially 
characterised by hosts of brilliant annuals, monkey-flowers, lupines, 
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and flowering shrubs, which make the country a veritable flower- 
garden in early spring, it is from its mountain forests of conifer that 
it derives its grandest and best-known characteristics. To a brief 
sketch of these, and of the accompanying shrubby and herbaceous 
vegetation, the remainder of this article will be devoted. 

The Sierra Nevada of California, though rising to nearly the same 
altitudes as the Rocky Mountains, is by no means an imposing 
range, owing to the exceedingly gradual slope of the foothills 
which are continuous with it. From these low and arid hills, 
rising with a very moderate slope from the great central valley 
of California, there is a constant rise over an undulating or rugged 
country for nearly a hundred miles to the summits of the great range. 
The intervening tract is often cut into deep winding valleys, 
whose higher slopes are terminated by rugged volcanic precipices, 
where they have cut through the old lava-streams that once 
covered a large portion of the mountains; while nearer to the 
crest are enormously deep valleys, bounded with vertical walls and 
gigantic domes or splintered peaks of granitic rocks, of which the 
celebrated Yosemite Valley is the best known example. Owing to 
this formation the summits of the range can only be seen from 
great distances and from a few favourable points, as a somewhat 
jagged line on the far horizon, just rising above the dark forest- 
clad slopes, and here and there flecked with perpetual snows. A 
coach drive of three days from the railway terminus at Milton to 
the Yosemite Valley, and another to the Calaveras groves of “ big 
trees,” gave me an excellent opportunity of observing the main 
features of this remarkable forest region. 

The lower portion of the foothills up to two or three thousand feet 
has been greatly defaced by gold-miners, who have dug over miles of 
ground and cleared away most of the fine timber. This lower 
portion is, however, naturally more arid, and the trees have never 
been so fine as at greater elevations. It is curious to notice how 
the pines and firs increase in beauty as well as in size as we ascend 
further towards the central ranges. For the first thousand feet 
there is a scanty vegetation of stunted shrubs, and the only conifer 
is the scrub-pine (Pinus sabiniana) which has a most singular 
appearance, being irregularly branched, with scanty foliage, and 
when well grown, looking at a distance more like a poplar than a 
pine. Higher up occurs the large white pine (Pinus ponderosa), 
which, exeept in very fine specimens, is a coarse, unornamental tree. 
Above two thousand feet we meet with the sugar pine (Pinus lambert- 
iana), so called because its turpentine is sweet and sometimes almost 
like a mixture of sugar and turpentine. This is a handsomer species, 
and when full grown is of immense size and may be known at a 
distance by its clusters of large cones hanging down from the very 
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extremities of its loftiest branches. Thus far the forests are poor, 
owing to the absence of the more elegant firs and cedars which only 
appear above 2,500 feet, when we first meet with the noble Douglas 
fir and the beautiful Red cedar (Libocedrus decurrens). This last is 
usually known in our gardens as Thuja gigantea, characterised by its 
columnar mode of growth and here sometimes reaching a hundred 
and fifty feet in height. Higher still, at about 4,000 feet, we come 
upon the most beautiful of the Californian firs, Abies concolor and 
A. nobilis. Both are exquisitely symmetrical in growth, while the 
dense horizontal branches of the latter species are adorned with the 
most delicate blue-green tints. These beautiful trees are to be seen 
here in every stage of growth, from such small plants as we see on 
the lawn of a suburban villa up to nob); specimens 150 or 200 feet in 
height. These two elegant firs, along with the stately cedar and 
Douglas fir, and the noble yellow pine and sugar-pine, constitute the 
main bulk of the forest from 4,000 to 7,000 feet elevation, the belt 
in which alone are found the true “ big trees” (Sequoia gigantea), in 
this country commonly known as the Wellingtonia. 

Throughout these magnificent forests there is hardly any admix- 
ture of exogenous trees, and those that do occur only form an under- 
growth to the far loftier conifer. A few small oaks and maples are 
sometimes seen, but more generally there is only an undergrowth 
of beautiful shrubs, the most conspicuous being the fine Californian 
dogwood, whose flowers, formed of the white involucres, are six 
inches across ; and the lovely white azalea, whose delicate blossoms 
are beautifully marked with yellow. Besides these are the hand- 
some Californian laurel and the white or blue flowered Ceanothus, 
while the “ madrono” and “manzanita” (species of Arbutus and 
Arctostaphylos), are found in the drier portions of the forest and at 
a lower elevation. 

The ground under the pines and firs is usually rather bare, but in 
favourable places there are some curious or beautiful creeping or 
herbaceous plants. Some of the drier slopes are completely carpeted 
with a curious little rosaceous plant (Chamebatia foliolosa), having 
white flowers like those of a bramble and the most minutely divided 
tripinnate foliage, each leaflet looking about the size of a pin’s head. 
Perhaps the most remarkable herbaceous plant of these forests is the 
Sarcodes sanguinea, a leafless parasite allied to our native monotropa, 
but of an intense crimson colour and very large, being often more 
than a foot high and two or three inches diameter. It is called the 
“‘snow-plant”’ in California, because it appears before the snow has 
wholly melted and is most striking and beautiful when growing out 
of it. This plant is accurately represented in one of the pictures in 
the “North” gallery at Kew. On the sides of the rocky streams 
growing in fissures which are often under water, the large peltate 
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saxifrage seems quite at home, although in our gardens it will grow 
and flower even in the driest situations. The fine shrubby Penste- 
mon Newberryi also adorns the rocky margins of the streams, the 
beautiful Diplacus glutinosus of our greenhouses is a common way- 
side shrub, while the lovely blue Brodiawas and painted Calochorti 
or butterfly-tulips, are as common as our bluebells and poppies. The 
fine yellow Cypripedium montanum is occasionally found in the 
forest bogs, while in open ground near the “Big Tree” Hotel, 
exquisite little blue Nemophilas, yellow Mimulus, and a tall Echi- 
nospermum with flowers like a large forget-me-not, were very 
abundant. Among these and many other strange flowers one British 
species was found, often starring the ground under the giant trees 
with its delicate flowers. “his was the little chickweed winter- 
green (Zrientalis Europea), only differing from our native plant in 
the flowers being pale pink instead of white. 

Even if we leave out of consideration the giant Sequoias, the 
forests of the Sierra Nevada would stand pre-eminent for the beauty 
and grandeur of their pines, firs, and cedars. Three of these, the 
white pine, the red cedar, and the sugar-pine are, not unfrequently, 
more than six feet in diameter at five or six feet above the ground, 
whence the giant trunks taper very gradually upwards. One sugar- 
pine near the big-tree Hotel was found to be seven feet two inches 
diameter at five feet above the ground. A red cedar measured at 
the same height was seven feet diameter, and one of the white 
pines five feet nine inches. The height of the above-named sugar- 
pine was measured approximately by means of its shadow, and found 
to be 225 feet, and I was assured that one which had been cut down 
near the hotel was 252 feet high. The Douglas fir in the forests 
of British Columbia is said to surpass these dimensions considerably, 
being often ten feet or even twelve feet diameter, and near 300 
feet high. Probably in no other part of the world than the west 
coast of North America is there such a magnificent group of 
trees as these; yet they are all far exceeded by two others in- 
habiting the same country, the two Sequoias—S. gigantea and S. 
sempervirens. 

In the popular accounts of these trees it is usual to dwell only on 
the dimensions of the very largest known specimens, and sometimes 
even to exaggerate these. Even the smaller full-grown trees, how- 
ever, are of grand dimensions, varying from 14 to 18 feet in diame- 
ter at six feet above the ground, and keeping nearly the same thick- 
ness for perhaps a hundred feet. In the south Calaveras grove, where 
there are more than a thousand trees, the exquisite beauty of the 
trunks is well displayed by the numerous specimens in perfect health 
and vigour. The bark of these trees, seen at a little distance, is of a 
bright orange brown tint, delicately mottled with darker shades, and 
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with a curious silky or plush-like gloss, which gives them a richness 
of colour far beyond that of any other conifer. The tree which was 
cut down soon after the first discovery of the species, the stump of 
which is now covered with a pavilion, is 25 feet in diameter at six 
feet above the ground, but this is without the thick bark, which would 
bring it to 27 feet when alive. A considerable portion of this tree still 
lies where it fell, and at 130 feet from the base I found it to be still 
12} feet in diameter (or 14 feet with the bark), while at the extre- 
mity of the last piece remaining, 215 feet from its base, it is six feet 
in diameter, or at least seven feet with the bark. The height of 
this tree when it was cut down is not recorded, but as one of the 
living trees is more than 360 feet high, it is probable that this giant 
was not much short of 400 feet. 

The huge decayed trunk called “Father of the Forest,” which 
has fallen perhaps a century or more, exhibits the grandest dimen- 
sions of any known tree. By measuring its remains, and allowing 
for the probable thickness of the bark, it seems to have been about 
35 feet diameter near the ground, at 90 feet up 15 feet, and even 
ata height of 270 feet it was 9 feet diameter. It is within the 
hollow trunk of this tree that a man on horseback can ride—both 
man and horse being rather small; but the dimensions undoubtedly 
show that it was considerably larger than the “ Pavilion tree,” and 
that it carried its huge dimensions to a greater altitude; and although 
this does not prove it to have been much taller, yet it was in all 
probability more than 400 feet in height. 

Very absurd statements are made to visitors as to the antiquity 
of these trees, three or four thousand years being usually given as 
their age. This is founded on the fact that while many of the large 
Sequoias are greatly damaged by fire the large pines and firs around 
them are quite uninjured. As many of these pines are assumed to 
be near a thousand years old, the epoch of the “ great fire” is sup- 
posed to be earlier still, and as the Sequoias have not outgrown the 
fire-scars in all that time they are supposed to have then arrived at 
their full growth. But the simple explanation of these trees alone 
having suffered so much from fire is, that their bark is unusually thick, 
dry, soft, and fibrous, and it thus catches fire more easily and burns 
more readily and for a longer time than that of the other coniferz. 
Forest fires occur continually, and the visible damage done to these 
trees has probably all occurred in the present century. Professor 
C. B. Bradley, of the University of California, has carefully counted 
the rings of annual growth on the stump of the “ Pavilion tree,” and 
found them to be 1,240; and after considering all that has been 
alleged as to the uncertainty of this mode of estimating the age of a 
tree, he believes that in the climate of California, in the zone of 
altitude where these trees grow, the seasons of growth and repose 
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are so strongly marked that the number of annual rings gives an 
accurate result. 

Other points that have been studied by Professor Bradley are, the 
reason why there are so few young trees in the groves, and what is 
the cause of the destruction of the old trees. To take the last point 
first, these noble trees seem to be singularly free from disease or 
from decay due to old age. All the trees that have been cut down 
are solid to the heart, and none of the standing trees show any 
indications of natural decay. The only apparent cause for their 
overthrow is the wind, and by noting the direction of a large number 
of fallen trees it is found that the great majority of them lie more 
or less towards the south. This is not the direction of the prevalent 
winds, but many of the tallest trees lean towards the south, owing to 
the increased growth of their topmost branches towards the sun. 
They are then acted upon by violent gales, which loosen their roots, 
and whatever the direction of the wind that finally overthrows them, 
they fall in the direction of the overbalancing top weight. The 
young trees grow spiry and perfectly upright, but so soon as they 
overtop the surrounding trees and get the full influence of the sun 
and wind, the highest branches grow out laterally, killing those 
beneath by their shade, and thus a dome-shaped top is produced. 
Taking into consideration the health and vigour of the largest trees, 
it seems probable that, under favourable conditions of shelter from 
violent winds and from a number of trees around them of nearly 
equal height, big trees might be produced far surpassing in height 
and bulk any that have yet been discovered. It is to be hoped that 
if any such are found to exist in the extensive groves of these trees 
to the south of those which are alone accessible to tourists, the 
Californian Government will take steps to reserve a considerable 
tract containing them, for the instruction and delight of future 
generations. 

The scarcity of young sequoias strikes every visitor, the fact 
being that they are only to be found in certain favoured spots. 
‘These are, either where the loose débris of leaves and branches 
which covers the ground has been cleared away by fire, or on the 
spots where trees have been uprooted. Here the young trees grow 
in abundance and serve to replace those that fall. The explanation 
of this is, that during the long summer drought the loose surface 
débris is so dried up that the roots of the seedling sequoias perish 
before they can penetrate the earth beneath. They require to 
germinate on the soil itself, and this they are enabled to do when 
the earth is turned up by the fall of a tree, or where a fire has 
cleared off the débris. They also flourish under the shade of the 
huge fallen trunks in hollow places where moisture is preserved 
throughout the summer. Most of the other conifers of these forests, 
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especially the pines, have much larger seeds than the sequoias, and 
the store of nourishment in these more bulky seeds enables the 
young plants to tide over the first summer’s drought. It is clear, 
therefore, that there are no indications of natural decay in these 
forest giants. In every stage of their growth they are vigorous and 
healthy, and they have nothing to fear except from the destroying 
hand of man. 

Destruction from this cause is, however, rapidly diminishing both 
the giant Sequoia and its near ally the noble redwood (Sequoia sem- 
pervirens) a tree which is more beautiful in foliage and in some 
other respects more remarkable than its brother species, while there 
is reason to believe that under favourable conditions it reaches an 
equally phenomenal size. It once covered almost all the coast ranges 
of central and northern California, but has been long since cleared 
away in the vicinity of San Francisco, and greatly diminished else 
where. A grove is preserved for the benefit of tourists near Santa 
Cruz, the largest tree being 296 feet high, 29 feet diameter at the- 
ground and 15 feet at six feet above it. Much larger trees, however, . 
exist in the great forests of this tree in the northern part of the State, 
but these are rapidly being destroyed for the timber, which is so good : 
and durable as to be in great demand. Hence Californians have a. 
saying that the redwood is too good a tree to live. On the mountains 
afew miles east of the Bay of San Francisco, there are numbers of 
patches of young redwoods indicating where large trees have been, 
felled, it being a peculiarity of this tree that it sends up vigorous 
young plants from the roots of old ones immediately around the 
base. Hence in the forests these trees often stand in groups 
arranged nearly in a circle, thus marking out the size of the huge- 
trunks of their parents. It is from this quality that the tree has beew 
named “sempervirens,” or ever flourishing. Dr. Gibbons, of Alameda, 
who has explored all the remains of the redwood forests in the 
neighbourhood of Oakland, kindly took me to see the old burnt-out 
stump of the largest tree he had discovered. It is situated about 
1,500 feet above the sea and is 34 feet in diameter at the ground. 
This is as large as the very largest specimens of the Sequoia gigantea, 
but it may have spread out more at the base and have been some- 
what smaller above, though this is not a special characteristic of the 
species. Many other stumps were seen which were 20 and 30 feet in 
diameter, and all were surrounded with young trees of various sizes. 
The large tree is said to have been cut down forty years ago. 
It is, therefore, probable that, in the forests to the northward, 
redwood trees may exist equalling, if not surpassing, the “big trees” 
themselves. 

I have now concluded a very brief and imperfect sketch of the 
more prominent aspects of North American vegetation, as seen 
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during a single summer's travel across the continent. Many grand 
and beautiful scenes remain vividly painted on my memory ; but if 
I were asked what most powerfully impressed me, as at once the 
grandest and most interesting of the many wonders of the western 
world, I should answer, without hesitation, that it was the two 
majestic trees some account of which I have just given, together 
with the magnificent and beautiful forests in the heart of which 
they are found. Neither the thundering waters of Niagara, nor 
the sublime precipices and cascades of Yosemite, nor the vast 
expanse of the prairies, nor the exquisite delight of the alpine flora 
of the Rocky Mountains—none of these seem to me so unique in 
their grandeur, so impressive in their display of the organic forces 
of nature, as the two magnificent “ big trees” of California. Unfor- 
tunately these alone are within the power of man totally to destroy, 
as they have been already partially destroyed. Let us hope that 
the progress of true education will so develope the love and admira- 
tion of nature, that the possession of these altogether unequalled 
trees will be looked upon as a trust for all future generations, and 
that care will be taken, before it is too late, to preserve not only 
one or two small patches, but some more extensive tracts of forest, 
in which they may continue to flourish, in their fullest perfection 
and beauty, for thousands of years to come, as they have flourished 
in the past, in all probability for millions of years and over a far 
wider area, 

Atrrep R. WAttace. 
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COMPULSORY GREEK. 
REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE GREEK VICTORY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


TuosE who have liberal education at heart must be well pleased 
at the conspicuous defeat which the enemies of Greek recently 
experienced at Cambridge. But, at the same time, they must feel 
anxious about the future. They cannot help suspecting that many 
of those whose votes contributed to win the day, probably gave those 
yotes on wrong grounds; and they cannot help thinking that Greek 
may have at least as much to fear from the bad reasons which friends 
urge in its defence, as from any reasons, good or bad, which foes 
advance against it. It is, perhaps, some of the friends of Greek who 
are most likely to undo it, through well-meant but ill-considered 
attempts to protect it by irrelevant arguments. 

The barbarians and the apostate headmasters and the deluded 
dons, who wish to abolish compulsory Greek, urge that it is 
utterly useless. For that is what their statement comes to, however 
they may endeavour to disguise, refine, or qualify what they really 
mean. But there is no need whatever that they should try to soften 
their impeachment. For what they say is perfectly true. Greek is 
utterly useless. In this respect it can assuredly claim to be above 
suspicion. Latin, its classical fellow, is in a somewhat different 
ease. Many of the barbarians who would take Greek are willing to 
leave Latin. For Latin, it may be argued, can justify itself as a 
useful study ; useful in a minor degree, but still useful. The friends 
of classical learning are rather too fond of reminding us of the 
scraps of general utility which may be got from a knowledge of 
Latin. It cannot be denied that Latin is useful to any one who has 
to learn French ; and the number of people who learn French for all 
sorts of purposes is large. But a still wider field of usefulness may 
be claimed for the language of the Romans, as an aid to us in 
mastering our own. There can be no doubt that the man who has 
learned Latin has a distinct advantage over him who has not, for 
understanding, speaking, and writing correct English. One who 
knows Latin will not imagine that inso/ence has any connexion with 
insult, nor will he be likely to use the word a//ude when he means 
refer. And it is generally admitted by “those who know ” that 
practice in Latin prose is an excellent training for composition in 
English prose. Thus, Latin may, if it likes, claim to be useful. 
Men may embrace it, not for love of it, but for the sake of some 
further end. But Greek is not, in any serious measure, subject to 
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vexations of this kind; and may laugh securely at those who try, 
with blundering good-nature, to invent a sphere of usefulness for 
it. For instance, it has been sometimes urged that a knowledge 
of classical Greek would be an aid to the acquisition of spoken 
Greek ; and it has been often urged that such a knowledge enables a 
man to read the New Testament in the original text. Such sugges- 
tions only show how confidently Greek may defy those who want to 
make out that it is useful, and how hard pressed for reasons those 
are who desire to reconcile the claims of Greek and the principle of 
utility. It is as absurd to suggest that classical Greek is generally 
useful because it may lead to modern Greek, as it would be to main- 
tain that Latin is generally useful because it may lead to Roumanian 
or Portuguese. Those who are likely to want to speak or read 
modern Greek are so very few. And as for reading the curiously 
bad Greek of the New Testament, that also is an object of ambition 
to which only a few aspire. 

In order to guard against misconception I must pause here to 
make an obvious reservation. It is clear that the needs of specialists 
do not concern the question of retaining or abolishing Greek as a 
compulsory subject. The specialist—for instance, the theologian, 
the historian, the archzologist—may learn Greek, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of his special study—theology, history, or 
archeology. To such specialists Greek, of course, is useful; and if 
they learned Greek in their youth, at school and at the University, 
so much the better for them. But this use is an accidental result, 
which only concerns some special individuals. In the same way a 
professor or teacher of Greek might say that Greek is useful to him, 
because his knowledge of it brings him in a certain salary. Buta 
University (and this will probably be admitted by both Greeks and 
barbarians) is not, in regulating her general course of study, called 
upon to take into account the case of specialists; in fact, she would 
be acting absurdly if shedid so. The same principle holds in regard 
to Latin and every other subject. Latin has no claim to a place in 
the course of Arts because it may happen to be useful to jurists 
and physicians. A University, indeed, has usually special schools 
attached to her—faculties of medicine, law and theology ; but these 
are only appendages, and have no right to exercise any influence on 
the main province of a University, which is, the Arts. In fixing her 
course of liberal education, a University is not called upon to regard 
or minister to any of the faculties. It is not the scope of the “arts” 
to help any one to put money in his purse, or heal the sick, or 
fathom the secrets of the “law’s delay,” or believe in any form of 
religion. And thus any use that the knowledge of Greek may 
possess for any specialist does not give it a claim to the position of 
an indispensable subject in the general Academic course. 
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But (with this reservation, which, as we see, does not affect the 
matter at issue) Greek is absolutely useless. And, therefore, the 
barbarians clamour and “ cleave the general ear with horrid speech ” ; 
Greek must be cast out, must cease to be a necessary subject at the 
Universities. But the true conclusion is exactly the reverse ; for 
the barbarians are wrong in their major premiss. Greek is useless ; 
but its uselessness is the very strongest reason for its being a 
compulsory subject in the University course. For the true function 
of a University is the teaching of useless learning.! And if she attempts 
to do anything else, she is going beyond her proper province. If she 
be seduced into running after the useful, she is simply denying 
herself. If she sets before herself other objects than learning for 
its own sake, she is abandoning her birthright ; nay, she is changing 
herself into something different from a University. A University, 
as such, has no concern with making her students statesmen, or 
orators, or men of business, or men of religion. Instruction may 
be given, and subjects may be studied, there, which may afterwards 
prove useful to the statesman, or the merchant, or the artist. But 
with such accidental results Universities are not concerned. That 
a subject may prove useful is no reason at all for including it in 
Academic studies; that a subject is useful, and has only its utility 
to recommend it, would be a decisive argument against adopting it. 

And thus it appears that Greek, instead of holding a doubtful 
position, may be regarded as a typical University study. Other 
subjects, even Latin, as we have seen, may be fairly looked upon as 
having a useful side; but no measure of general usefulness can be 
seriously attributed to Greek. Other subjects, in the Academic 
course, may be approved of as subsidiary to something beyond them- 
selves ; but Greek cannot (except by a specialist) be regarded as 
subsidiary to anything. And, therefore, Greek is the very last 
subject that should be thrown overboard, for it represents, in the 
purest form, the ideal of University education. 

And here I must again guard against a misconception. I do not 
mean to imply, it need hardly be said, that uselessness alone fits a 
study to be made compulsory. There are useless studies which have 
nothing to do with Western culture, and are quite out of the question. 
But no one denies to the Greeks their position as the parents of 


(1) I observe that Mr. 8S. H. Butcher hit the nail on the head in the Closing Address 
of the Session at the University of North Wales, Bangor (1891), printed as an essay on 
the ‘Unity of Learning,” in his new work, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. See 
p. 200 :— 

“Tf you were to ask the average citizen, who had never happened to pay special 
attention to the subject, what was taught in colleges and Universities, he would pro- 
bably answer, useless learning. And it is perhaps not such a bad answer after all; in a 
certain sense we may even make it our own, and claim it as a distinction that, in the 
seats of Academic learning, little or nothing ‘ useful’ is taught.”’ 
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Western culture; and no one contests the eminent place in the world 
of culture which the Greek language and literature must always 
hold. Hellas was the school of Europe; one might call it, in a cer- 
tain sense, the light of the world—as Mr. Swinburne suggests in his 
ode on “ Athens ” :— 


‘* Ours the lightning was that cleared the north and lit the nations ; 
But the light that gave the whole world light of old was she : 
Ours an age or twain, but hers are endless generations: 
All the world is hers at heart, and most of all are we.” 


Culture is wider than learning, but learning is an essential part of 
culture. And it is this part of culture—the part which requires 
hardest study and best teaching—that a University is called upon 
to promote. There is a point at which learning passes into specialism, 
and is no longer a necessary part of general culture. To determine 
this point, to fix the exact measure of learning which is needful for 
a liberal education, is an important duty of a University. Mistakes 
may be made in the estimate; the measure may be fixed sometimes 
too high, sometimes too low. But it must always be learning for 
its own sake, without a view to any external advantage ; else it ceases 
to be learning in that sense in which learning is a necessary part of 
culture. The position which the study of Greek holds from this 
point of view would be contested by few, and it is needless to dwell 
upon it. What I would emphasize is that uselessness does not unfit 
Greek, but on the contrary fits it, to be a compulsory subject in 
University education. 

And besides this general qualification, Greek possesses another 
and peculiar fitness for holding a distinguished place in an education 
whose ideal is knowledge for itself alone. In the pursuit of that 
ideal the Greeks themselves set a memorable example. They were 
always seeking knowledge for its own sake, without any regard 
for results ; their curiosity was not regulated by utility, or deterred 
by fear. The man who will not learn Greek because he sees that it 
is of no use, is in the same class as the man (and there are such) 
who declines to study science or philosophy lest such study should 
unsettle his religious convictions. The Greeks had no such craven 
fear of consequences ; they were ready to follow reason. And they 
did not, like the Romans, make utility the supreme measure. This 
was the Hellenic spirit; and it was this free, fearless spirit that 
enabled the Greeks to be the creators of a culture which is the bond- 
slave of no master. Thucydides placed in the mouth of Pericles the 
great word that Athens was the school of Hellas, tijs ‘ENAatos 
naitevow. We might adopt the phrase in a different sense, and say 
that to be ‘‘ Schools of Hellas” is the true aim of our Universities. 
They are, or at least it devolves upon them to be, training schools of 
those who, like the Hellenes, think that useless knowledge is worth 
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cultivating. And to Hellas herself, to her speech and her works, 
must assuredly be assigned a high place in that knowledge. 
‘* Well may we fight for her whom, we know well, 
The world’s large spaces cannot parallel.” 

The foes of Greek have succeeded in frightening some of the guar- 
dians of the Universities by quoting the Zeitgeist. They exhort them 
to keep up with the progress of the age ; they represent that the spirit 
of the times is impatient of the old routine of study ; they urge that 
useless and antiquated subjects must be swept away as speedily as 
possible, and our colleges garnished with something newer and better 
and more “technical.” These interpreters of the Zeitgeist laugh at the 
guardians as backward and old-fashioned if they decline to listen to 
such counsels, and perhaps hint threateningly that the present state 
of things cannot last in the face of modern progress. The Zeitgeist, 
it seems, has frowned on Greek as an unprofitable servant, and 
declared that it must be abolished. Greek, indeed, is not likely to 
serve the Zeitgeist, or any other master. But the Universities will 
do well to keep the Zeitgeist at a civil distance. He is interesting, 
certainly, in many ways. It might be no harm to invite him to dine 
in hall, and dons in their private capacity may not do ill to cultivate 
his acquaintance with discretion. Perhaps the University might even 
go so far as to confer upon him an honorary Degree. But to allow 
him to have any voice in the regulation of academic studies—that 
is fatal indeed. And these remarks do not imply that a University 
should be obstinately conservative, or in any way an enemy of progress. 
On the contrary, she should, by all means, be progressive. But it is 
absurd to urge her to progress in other lines than her own. It is_ 
ludicrous to demand that she should desert her own path in order to 
progress on the paths of others. If a medical school introduced into 
its course the study of law or of rhetoric, no one would call it pro- 
gressive. And the progress of which those who wish to dictate to the 
Universities chatter means a similar confusion. They would abolish 
the useless Greek, and substitute things that are not useless in its 
place. But that is not progress. For a University, progress means 
advance in the mastery of those branches of knowledge with which 
it has to deal, and advance in the methods of teaching those branches. 
The appearance of a better work on logic, of a better Greek syntax, 
of a better edition of a classical book, or of a better mathematical 
manual, is a step forward for Universities in their own line of 
progress. And if for the sake of the smiles of a Zeitgeist, or of any 
one else, they attempt to obliterate their own way by crossing it with 
new paths, they are not progressing at all. Ne sutor supra crepidam 
is certainly true here, though one must apologise for applying a 
banausic proverb to the schools of liberal education. As to the 
Zeitgeist, I may well be doing him a wrong when I assume that his 
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will is rightly interpreted by those who profess to be initiated in his 
counsels. One would be sorry to think that the Zeitgeist always 
means what he is said to mean. One may be more disposed to believe 
that the alleged voice of the Zeitgeist is often nothing more significant 
than a Zeitungsgeschrei. 

The self-constituted prophets of the Spirit of the Age must cer- 
tainly not be accepted at their own valuation by reasonable men. 
And if they propose to the Universities a course which is irrational 
and suicidal—a course which can only end in the discontinuance of 
University education altogether—they cannot carry any weight in 
the judgment of reasonable men, however solemnly they may appeal 
to any Geist whatever, however grandiloquently they talk about 
progress. One is in the habit of speaking of this war about Greek 
as a war between Greeks and barbarians; and when the Greek 
side wins, as they won the other day at Cambridge, the word 
Mapaéwvropayat, “ warriors of Marathon,” comes to one’s lips. The 
Persian War was an episode in the eternal struggle between the East 
and the West. But the present conflict might be rather called a 
war between West and Far-West. It isa duel between the Hellenic 
spirit and what is called the spirit of progress—the spirit which 
manifests itself most fully, frankly, and effectually in America, the 
typical land of “ progress” and utility. 

The barbarians of the Far-West, as we might figuratively call 
them (with no disrespect to that “ go-ahead” land beyond the seas, 
which is certainly not Plato’s Atlantis), have enrolled in their ranks 
many deserters, both outsiders and insiders, who ought to know 
better. One class of the outsiders seem to think, however they may 
disclaim it, that they have a special right to dictate to the Universities. 
On this point, indeed, the Headmasters, who are prominent among the 
renegades, have been put down by Mr. Freeman. They may regard 
themselves as in a certain sense “customers” of the University (I 
must apologise once more for a banausic. simile). They may think 
that as customers they should have the privilege of giving advice and 
making complaints about the wares sold. One would certainly be slow 
to reject counsels of any kind when they are to the purpose. But 
what would one think of a man who, having dealt for many years 
at a certain bookshop, suddenly demanded that the bookseller should 
no longer sell books, but should turn baker and supply him with 
bread? That would surely be a transgression of all the bounds of 
interference that the most patient tradesman could concede to his 
best customers. But what the Headmasters are doing is just as 
irrational: the difference is that their demand concerns a far more 
important sphere. They ask institutions, whose province is to teach 
useless knowledge, to cast a certain subject out of their regular 
course, just because it is, in a higher measure than others, the very 
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kind of subject which it is the function of these institutions to 
teach. This is singular perversity indeed. But the Headmasters 
are not the “customers” of the University: that is a false analogy. 
They are rather the subordinates of the University so far as they have 
todo with her. Part of their business is to prepare the ground for 
Academic teaching. But it is Academic authority which must 
determine their teaching; it is not they who are called upon to 
determine the teaching in the higher place. And, indeed, this has 
been partly admitted by them. 

Besides the honest barbarians and the deserters, there is another 
kind of barbarian who pretends to be half Greek. He really knows 
nothing about culture, but he professes a great admiration of it. He 
“talks as familiarly of John-a-Gaunt as if he had been sworn 
brother to him ; and I’]l be sworn a’ ne’er saw him but once in the tilt- 
yard; and then he burst his head for crawling among the marshal’s 
men.” This is the class of barbarians who might propose (as I have 
actually heard one of them proposing) to eject Greek as a compul- 
sory subject, but to introduce instead standard English translations 
of the chief works of Greek literature. This plan, it was conceived, 
would be an admirable compromise between culture and utility. It 
would get rid of the language which is so obnoxious to the apostles 
of progress, and it would satisfy the modest needs of culture. The 
proposal is certainly amusing. It is just as if one were to say to a 
student of English literature: It is quite unnecessary to read 
Shakespeare and Milton in the original verse; all we want is to 
get at their meaning; and we will, therefore, supply versions in 
modern English prose. In literature, language and thought are 
interdependent, just as in poetry sound and sense are bound closely 
together. It does not matter in the least whether a commercial 
letter be written in English or French or German; and perhaps it 
may be equally well written in a dozen ways. But in literature we 
may say that the sense itself depends on the expression. We may 
take the words which the late Mr. Matthew Arnold talked a good 
deal about in one of his onslaughts on the teaching of natural science 
in schools: ‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?”’ Although 
the words are metrical, the effect depends little on the sound; but 
translate the verse into any other form of words, metrical or not, 
and the sense will be altered; the impression produced on the mind 
will be different. The most accomplished master of English prose could 
not translate the boast of Athens in Thucydides—®AoxadNovpev 
yap per edteAclas cal giiocodovpev avev padaxias—into any 
form of words in which the sense of the Greek would not lose some- 
thing. So closely blended together are thought and literary 
expression that, if you separate them, a volatile element evaporates, 
and the thought itself is no longer what it was. This is true of 
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literary prose ; it is more evidently true of poetry, where the effects 
of sound and rhythm hold a larger place than in prose. The genius 
of a nation’s language walks hand-in-hand with the genius of her 
literature. And this is what some of the barbarians find it so hard 
to understand. They cannot see the true position of the study of 
Greek grammar. They can only regard it as a lowly handmaid to 
the study of Greek literature. But language is no handmaid. 
The language and the literature are fellows, and their relation is 
rather one of reciprocity. Knowledge of the language enables us to 
read the literature, and the literature teaches us the genius of the 
language. They are interdependent, but each claims to be studied for 
itself, as well as for its fellow. The distinction of ov and jy, the syntax 
of final clauses, ‘‘the doctrine of the enclitic De,” which Browning’s 
grammarian had mastered, are matters which a University must 
consider as important for their own sake—part of the useless know- 
ledge which forms its special province. To get a glimpse of the 
genius of the Greek language is necessary in a liberal education, as 
well as to get a glimpse of the genius of the Greek literature. The 
two things are wedded together, but each is an end in itself. And 
this is likewise true of Latin and other literary languages. The sense 
and the expression must not be divorced. The precept, ‘“‘ Never mind 
the thought, but take care of the words,” would be irrational; the 
opposite precept, “Never mind the words, but take care of the 
thought,” is illiterate. 

These sayings may seem hard to the barbarians. But the guar- 
dians of the Universities are false to their charge, and unfit to be 
guardians, if they are afraid or ashamed to profess the true 
character of sound liberal education over which it is theirs to 
watch; if they shrink from the responsibilities of the heritage of 
Humanism which it is their privilege to transmit. Any compromise 
on this question is treachery. Any attempt to conciliate the enemy 
by alleging that Greek, after all, may have uses is disloyalty to the 
ideal of a liberal education. 

One special and favourite argument of the barbarians is worthy 
of particular notice; for its refutation illustrates the nature of 
culture and the function of University education. Suppose, they 
say, that all, or even most of, the students who pass through the 
Universities were able and willing to keep up in later life the 
Greek which they learned in their youth, then we should cease to 
urge that Greek should cease to hold its old place. But it is not 
so. It is only the very few whoever read a Greek or, for that 
matter, a Latin author when they have left the University. Those 
who argue thus seem to admit that culture may be a thing worthy 
to be desired. But it is clear that they do not understand what it 
means. A man may possess culture though he do not keep up his 
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Greek and Latin; though he have forgotten his declensions, his 
syntax, and his vocabulary. But he once acquired that useless 
knowledge ; and this makes all the difference. The question was 
touched on, only a few weeks ago, in the French Chamber, where, 
in a debate on the education estimates, M. Bourgeois and M. Reinach 
took the prominent parts on opposite sides. M. Reinach, who was 
the champion of Greek and Latin, made one very telling remark. 
M. Thiers had once said that it was not so much an advantage to be, 
as to have been a Minister; and M. Reinach, adapting the observa- 
tion, suggested that what a man wanted was, not to know Latin, but 
rather to have known it. This isa striking way, perhaps we may think 
that it is a heightened way, of putting the matter; yet the epigram 
contains a sound truth. The graduate who once learned formal 
Logic will in most cases forget the moods and figures of the syllo- 
gism, and all the processes of contraposition and obversion, soon 
enough when his academical career is over. But he will never be 
the same as if he had not learned them at all. He will never be 
mentally on an equality with the man who never went through that 
training. The process which his mind submitted to is abiding in its 
effects, and operates upon him unconsciously, when the details 
have faded from the memory. And so, too, with Greek or Latin. 
The state of the man who once learned Greek grammar, once read 
Homer, Thucydides, and Sophocles in the original, and who after- 
wards, turning to other pursuits, allowed this knowledge to pass 
gradually away, is totally different from the state of the man who 
was never at school in “Hellas.” The useless knowledge itself 
may be lost, but the acquisition of it is a permanent mental fact 
which can never be undone. The river of Lethe may flow near 
enough to the “ quiet halls ””»— 


Lethzumque domos placidas qui prenatat amnem—” 


and many may bathe in it; but even the bathers can never be as 
they who have known not those halls of learning. 

The supporters of Greek sometimes use an unwise and perhaps 
invalid argument, which has been skilfully turned on themselves. 
If Greek, they urge, be made optional, it will no longer be widely 
studied, and will sink into the positionof Hebrew. Their opponents 
have seized the chance to invert parts and pose as champions of 
Greek. ‘“O ye of little faith!” they cry, “ you do not even trust 
the strength and vitality of the study which you rank sohigh. But 
we do. Greek came into the world and lived without protection ; 
and without protection it will live still, You insult it when you 
say that it needs protection.” If there were no other argument for 
compulsory Greek, and if one were sure that voluntary Greek would 
lead to no Greek, one might feel ready to sacrifice hecatombs of 
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ordinary students for the sake of “as canty band of white-robed 
scholars only,”’ and count not the expense vain. But the true argu. 
ment is not that the maintenance of Greek depends on University 
protection, but that the maintenance of the Universities as such 
depends on the maintenance of Greek. 

What I said at the beginning of this paper, that the function of a 
University is to teach useless learning, may be put ina slightly different 
way. A University is useful because what it teaches is useless, And 
this is the standpoint which the friends of Greek will take up if they 
are wise. The barbarian who comes down upon them is armed at all 
points. And they, if they are wise, will not seek to borrow bits of 
the barbarian armour. For such defences cannot profit them ; they 
will only make themselves ridiculous, floundering about in armour 
that does not fit them. If they do anything of this kind they will 
be utterly routed. The barbarian who invades “ the studious cloisters 
pale,” crying, “‘ No Greek!”’ might be compared to an armed mortal 
coming among the shades. The shades can defy the mortal to hurt 
them, as they are incorporeal ; but they would be acting strangely 
indeed if they pretended to be of flesh and blood. Even so the 
Greek guardians of the Universities can defy the foe who advances 
upon them in the armour of utility, but they must not seek to put on 
helmets or breastplates of utility themselves. Nor will they, above 
all, consent to terms of compromise ; for any concession will mean 
certain destruction, if not immediate, yet not far off. They should 
rather speak to the invader on this wise :— 

“‘ My dear barbarian, whether Headmaster or any other, 


* Quisquis es armatus qui nostra ad flumina tendis ;’ 


what you say about Greek is perfectly true. It is a useless subject. 
We cannot gainsay this and we do not mean to; quite the contrary ; 
for its uselessness is a condition of its fitness as a part of University 
education, and its uselessness is what we specially glory in. But 
you, who make utility the measure of all things, quite misconceive 
the meaning of a University, and, if we once admitted your prin- 
ciples our Universities would no longer be Universities at all. They 
would be converted into utility institutions—institutions for technical 
or commercial or other training, things highly respectable, we admit, 
but belonging to a totally alien sphere. Some of your party, indeed, 
have frankly stated that they wish to transform the Universities into 
places of technical education. We do not teach Greek and Latin in 
order to achieve anything beyond the acquisition of the knowledge 
itself. We do not teach Thucydides in order to impress on our 
students lessons in practical politics or Demosthenes in order to make 
them orators. We have no concern to draw morals or money from 
our studies; and we fear no results. We do not warn against 
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Formosum pastor Corydon; we do not commend for edification the 
tenth satire of Juvenal; it is only knowledge for itself that we 
consider. We teach mathematics; but we do not teach arithmetic 
for the sake of tapsters. You can now understand what our pro- 
vince is, for you seem to have completely misconceived it. And you 
can see that, if Greek were given up, the first and decisive step 
would have been taken towards the abolition of University education 
altogether ; for the principle of utility would be thereby accepted, 
and that principle is by its very nature subversive of all such educa- 
tion, being directly opposed to it. To teach useless knowledge is, 
speaking generally, the whole duty of a University ; and we (though 
you have perverted some of our body, some, alas! of our best Greek 
scholars) have no idea of abandoning our post, or renouncing our 
traditions. Andif we had to make a concession, we should prefer 
to surrender any subject rather than Greek. For we are the 
‘Schools of Hellas.’ Therefore depart and leave these rivers in 
peace. Go back to your own world; for this is the world of use- 
less learning and is no place for you. Those who do not want to 
learn Greek, or any other subject, on the ground that it is useless, 
need not pretend that they want a University education, and have no 
claim to be marked with the University stamp. Procu/, o procul este 
profani!”’ 

The assumption of this standpoint is demanded by self-preserva- 
tion; it is also demanded in the general interests of culture. True 
culture exists for itself alone and is useless. If it turns aside 
to strive after the useful in any form it ceases to be culture and 
becomes vulgar or barbarous. And therefore the Universities, 
whose high calling it is to be the “ schools of Hellas,” should dread 
the useful as their deadliest enemy, and should regard Greek as one 
of their dearest and most special charges. While we rejoice at the 
decision in favour of Greek recently pronounced at Cambridge by 
such a Jarge majority, it behoves us to see that we put not our trust 
in spurious defences; and we must never be ashamed of our true 
position when the prophets of the useful frown upon us. And no 
one need imagine that the Greek question is, after all, unimportant, 
a mere minor issue. If Greek goes, the University as such will go 
too; for it will have surrendered its vital principle. If utility be 
admitted within the gates, the spirit which now haunts the Academic 
shades will assuredly depart ; the spell will be broken; the glorious 
house must fall; and sad indeed will be the tidings which his 
messengers will have to “ tell the king.” * 

J. B. Bury. 

(1) See the Last Oracle sent from Delphi to the Emperor Julian. The first line is 
thus translated by Mr. Swinburne— 

“‘ Tell the king, on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling.” 
VOL. L. N.S, 3H 


























WINTER CYCLING. 


Ucn! How the very thought of cycling during the cold, wet, 
winter months, when the roads are deep in mud, causes a shiver of 
horror to the muffled-up pedestrian ; and yet, as one who has “ been 
there,” I assert with all confidence that there is more pleasure and 
benefit to be derived from consistent and judicious cycling at this 
time of year than in summer. Many a time have I made this re- 
mark to butterfly cycling friends, who only ventured out in fine 
weather, and many a time have I been laughed at as an enthusiast 
and a fanatic, but I have lived to see many of these friends become 
the keenest of winter riders, and freely admit the genuine enjoyment 
to be derived from keeping the wheels revolving during the so-called 
dead season. Ah! and ladies too. Many a cyclist of the weaker 
sex have I persuaded to venture out, and I have seen delicate girls, 
to whom a hill in summer-time often presented an almost insuper- 
able barrier, plug along through thick mud cheerfully and gaily, 
and with apparent ease. 

But wherein consists the pleasure ? my sceptical reader may ask. 
The wind blows in blustering squalls; the air is bitter and raw; a 
damp fog drives down the dreary street, and, shivering, one draws 
closer to the fire, and is lost in astonishment how any human being 
could be so insane as to leave the cheerful warmth, the interesting 
novel, or the soothing cigar, and, lightly clad, to sally forth into the 
damp air and away over the fog-clad, dripping country. To his 
untutored mind it seems incredible, and with a shrug he concludes 
that winter-riding cyclists are monomaniacs, and pharisaically con- 
gratulates himself that he is not as one of these. Gentle reader, ponder 
a moment, As the winter advances, and the days shorten and the 
evenings grow bleaker, is it not a fact that your temper becomes 
fretful, your digestion bad, and your capacity for enjoyment im- 
paired? All things seem to you but vanity and vexation of spirit. 
You growl at the weather, you nag at your friends, and colds and 
sore throats, dyspepsia and headache, mar whatever pleasure you 
might otherwise enjoy. The season and the weather are blamed. 
But what of the despised cyclists? If you can rouse your 
torpid energy sufficiently to sally forth, do so, and watch them 
as they return from a brisk run. What mean those ruddy cheeks, 
those sparkling eyes, that running fire of repartee? These men are 
healthy, vigorous, happy. It is written in every movement and 
gesture, and, monomaniacs or not, the hypochondriac is fain to admit 
that to them life is worth living. And now visit the house of any 
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eycling friends of your acquaintance, and what will you find? 
Boisterous health, cheerful good-humour, and that ready give-and- 
take spirit of considerate cordiality so essential to the happiness of 
the home circle. Yes! there is a pleasure—a genuine pleasure—in 
winter cycling. 

Power, mental or physical, is a very keen source of pleasure. In 
summer the cyclist may be in good condition, fit and strong, but the 
heat is enervating and severe exertion is unpleasant. In winter, on 
the other hand, the temperature invites it. Constant riding over 
heavy roads make the muscles strong and enduring, until one fairly 
revels in stiff hills and boisterous head winds. The sense of power 
is delightful. The strong, steady swish of the wheel, as the well- 
developed muscles drive it onward, causes a pleasure which the 
moper in the city cannot realise, and, often and often, away on the 
mountain sides, or down in the flat wooded plains, I have struggled 
against the gale until the very spirit of the storm seemed to enter in 
and possess me, and with a fierce delight I rushed to meet it, and, 
now almost stationary, and anon shooting forward during a tem- 
porary lull, I fought my way against it with a proud consciousness 
of mastery. 

One such ride I always look back upon with peculiar pleasure. It 
was a November afternoon, dry and crisp, and some fifteen ladies and 
gentlemen of the Ohne Hast Cycling Club had pedalled over the 
Dublin mountains to a gamekeeper’s cottage, high up near the sum- 
mit of Glendoo. As they crept upwards the vast Dublin plain 
lay spread out beneath them with the last gleams of the wintry sun 
shining athwart the grey pastures, until, as night gained the upper- 
hand, the dark, mysterious woods lying between Tibradden and 
Glendoo were entered, and softly the wheels crisped through the 
dried skeletons of leaves, which hid the surface of the rough moun- 
tain road. Away in the city, not two hours’ ride distant, a dismal fog 
enveloped all things mundane, and the air was heavy, damp, and 
depressing ; and mayhap their friends at home, as they gave the fire 
an extra poke, moralised on the madness of Ethel or Tom, Dick or 
Mabel, in going out cycling in such weather. How different on the 
mountain side! Dry and keen, the air seemed to invigorate, and 
through the tree-tops the stars gleamed brightly. The majesty of 
the vast mountain quietude made itself felt, and by degrees, as they 
got higher into the solitudes of the everlasting hills, the merry little 
band plodded on sturdily in sympathetic silence, possessed by the awe 
and solemnity of the surroundings. From the gamekeeper’s house 
could be seen the distant concentrated glare of the city, and many an 
isolated, but brightly shining beam from the window of mansion or 
cottage far down below. Tea over, song and musi¢ and merry jest 
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passed the time pleasantly until about eight o’clock, when a move 
was made for home. The cottage was in a sheltered nook, surrounded 
by trees, and it was not until they sought their machines that the 
cyclists realised that the wind had risen, and that a perfect hurricane 
was blowing. At first they were partially sheltered, but presently 
they came out into the narrow valley, down which the wind roared 
and thundered with irresistible fury. It was grand. So great 
was the din from the howling wind and breaking branches, that the 
loudest shout could not be heard a few yards distant; and, buffeted 
hither and thither, dishevelled, blown back, thrust forward, and 
almost deafened by the roar, it engrossed all one’s powers to keep in 
the saddle. Now that was a red-letter day in the annals of the 
club. The members enjoyed the run’ out through the crisp, quiet 
mountain air, they enjoyed the fine views and the pleasant evening, 
but most of all the wild, fierce fight with the storm on the way home. 
A lady beside whom I rode described it as the most enjoyable run of 
her cycling experience. Were it not that she had ridden consistently 
for weeks previously, the struggle would have been an exhausting and 
trying one, but as it was it acted more as a wild stimulant, a tonic 
and a mental strengthener. 

Happening to show this article in manuscript to the lady in 
question, she bore witness to the truth of all that I have said, and 
added some striking testimony as to the extraordinary benefits to be 
derived from such a ride. For days previously the weather had 
been dull and depressing ; influenza was rampant, and on the day of 
the ride it appears she felt exceedingly ill and weak, but not liking 
to miss the run she ventured out. Although one of the best lady 
riders in the club she found it impossible to keep up with the others 
at first, and had to get the assistance of a tow-rope, but as she got 
into the mountains she began to feel better, her headache left her, 
and the wild, tempestuous ride home put to flight the last symptoms. 
She led the whole way ; she enjoyed the ride more than anyone else, 
and next day all signs of illness had departed. This very lady 
before she took to consistent cycling used to suffer from terrible 
colds in the winter. Frequently she was in bed for days at a time, 
and she used to become so debilitated that she could hardly stand. 
Now she cycles in all weathers, and rarely does she even get a touch 
of cold, and when she does it is mild as compared with former 
attacks. Of course she is judicious and takes necessary precautions, 
such as wearing wool, avoiding draughts when overheated or wet, and 
carrying an extra wrap. To any lady wishing to cycle during the 
winter we would willingly give her name and address, and we feel 
sure she would afford every information. 

In all weathers and at all hours can winter cycling be enjoyed. 
Only the other day I heard an erstwhile butterfly rider say that the 
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swish and patter of the mud was as music in his ears and afforded 
him keen pleasure. Just fancy! Not two years ago the same rider 
had scoffed at winter cycling, and now he is a confirmed mudlark ; 
and yet if you asked that man to analyse the feelings which caused 
him to enjoy a heavy ride over muddy roads in bleak weather he 
could not do so. All he knows is that once he argued logically—to 
his mind—that no one could really enjoy winter cycling, and that 
those who said they did so were hypocrites, fanatics, self-deceivers, 
what you like, and now he realises the enjoyment himself without 
being able to define it. So it is with me. 

Many years ago I was touring through Scotland for the first time. 
It was a glorious day in August as I approached the historic site of 
Bannockburn, and it was with no feelings of ordinary emotion that 
I gazed over the famous battlefield and tried to picture to myself the 
disastrous charge, when— 

‘¢ Rushing ten thousand horsemen came, 
With hearts of tire and feet of flame, 
That panted for the shock.” 
At Stirling fresh memories were aroused, and by the time I had 
passed through Doune and Callender, and huge Ben Ledi towered 
above me, the glorious scenery, in conjunction with the old historic 
associations, had roused me to such a pitch of enthusiasm that my 
fancy peopled the scenes which description alone had long rendered 
familiar to me, and which in my mind’s eye I had often seemed to 
grasp with the various martial episodes that rendered them famous. 
Up on the mountain side I could picture the grand old minstrel 
gazing forth with love and reverence on the lovely wooded shores 
of Lough Achray until suddenly his eye kindles and his form dilates, 
for there, in the distance, with proud panoply of war marches a 
gallant band through the wild mountain glen, past the quivering 
aspens and along by the lake’s shore. Sullenly and slowly the host 
moves on, “breathing strength.” No martial music breaks on the 
air; the wild skirl of the pipes is not heard, but the muffled tramp 
of disciplined men acting in unison echoes along the rugged valley 
and is borne over the peaceful waters, while bright flashes the sun 
on spear and lance, and proudly wave the emblems of war above. 
The old man’s martial ardour is stirred and inspired by the scene, 
and he bursts forth— 
‘* To hero bound for battle strife 
Or bard of martial lay, 
*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at their array.” 

Similarly in one’s cycling life there comes a day and a combina- 
tion of circumstances when one feels that the enjoyment of a whole 
year of cycling is compressed into one moment; when the wild 
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enthusiasm which stirred the minstrel seems to possess one, and the 
warm glow of a great and mighty happiness makes one feel that life 
is sweet, that the world is fair, and that a bountiful Creator watches 
over his creatures. In a cyclist’s life such a day has its aftermath— 
its tender twilight of sweet recollections, which comfort and cheer 
him in the battle of life. 

Poor is the man, both mentally and bodily, whose nature cannot 
be stirred to enthusiasm. When he reads or hears the eloquent 
account of some great and noble deed of heroism, or actually sees it, 
he feels his nerves tingling and his eyes kindling, while the blood 
surges madly through his veins until, as he reaches the climax, a 
warm thrill of exquisite pleasure, of sympathetic merging of his 
identity with that of the person whose deeds have created these feel- 
ings, possesses him, and for a moment he is transformed. This is 
more a physical feeling than a mental—the healthy, spontaneous 
acknowledgment by a well-constituted frame of some gallant deed of 
derring-do. But when the cyclist experiences a parallel feeling, 
when he has his “ good day,” mind and body contribute equally to 
the result. His physical powers must be developed, his muscles firm, 
his eye bright, and his skin clear. His mind, too, must be healthy 
and susceptible. Then it is, when stimulated by gentle exercise on a 
perfect day amidst glorious scenery, he reaches a spot where his eye 
rests on broad, swelling floods, deep ravines, gloomy tarns, dense 
woods, or the thousand and one combinations which go to form an 
earthly paradise, and as he feasts his eyes on the scene before him, 
Nature for the moment makes him a creature of her own, and he 
feels the flush of the “ great thought,” and the thrill and glow of 
the noble deed. 

One may experience such a “good day” at any time of the 
year, but the combination of circumstances necessary to bring it 
about is most likely to occur in winter. My ideal cycling day is in 
November or December, when a keen frost has held the earth in its 
icy thrall for some time and the roads are beaten flat and smooth. 
When not a breath of wind is stirring and the sun shines brightly and 
with a warmth which is genial, but tempered by the sharp clear air. 
Then to the well-trained muscles mere exertion is a joy, a delight 
which the city dweller cannot comprehend ; then the wild scamper 
down-hill affords an intoxicating pleasure, and one can gaze forth on 
the glories of an ideal winter scene until one is possessed with the 
soul-sufficing enthusiasm which animated the bard. 

On such a day the butterfly rider is very frequently tempted forth, 
but can he enjoy himself in the manner described ? No! a thousand 
times, No! His muscles are flabby ; riding, instead of being a plea- 
sure, is a positive labour, for both mind and body are enervated and 
unfit for the receipt of such soul-stirring impressions, and he comes 
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home wearied out, cross and discontented, and having reaped but a 
modicum of pleasure from what afforded a rich harvest to the con- 
sistent winter rider. 

The great difficulty the would-be winter cyclist has to contend 
against is to once get started. It requires a certain amount of 
courage to leave the warm atmosphere and brave the initial dis- 
comforts of wind and fog, frost and mud. An object is very 
essential, and to ride in and out to one’s business, day by day, will 
be the best possible object. Wet or fine, I never miss a day myself, 
and I have never had cause to regret it. The ride in the morning 
freshens one up, and gives one a zest for the day’s work; and the 
ride home in the evening dissipates cares and worries, drives away 
the tired, numb feeling from the head, gives one a healthy appetite, 
and improves one’s temper. The constant exercise, too, keeps one 
in good health, and, needless to say, a man is capable of more and 
of better work under such circumstances. The risk of catching cold 
is infinitesimal if one wears all-wool garments and takes some simple 
precautions, I always wear in wet weather a waterproof cape of 
gaberdine, which keeps the body dry, and on reaching my office I 
change my knee-breeches, shoes, and stockings. 

Another very good plan to get a ride is to arrange every Saturday 
to go for a good run with your club or afew personal friends. 
The pleasures of such week-end trips are simple, but none the 
less real, and can best be described by giving my own personal 
experience. Every Saturday at 2.45 p.m. the members of the 
private club to which I belong muster at a given rendezvous and 
ride out together to their club-house in the mountains, often by a 
circuitous route through beautiful scenery. From fifteen to twenty 
is their usual number, including a large proportion of ladies. The 
ride-out is always keenly enjoyed, and if they go direct and arrive 
early a polo match on bicycles takes place between picked teams of 
four a side, the others looking on. The play is fast and brilliant 
and intensely exciting, and the observance of a few stringent rules 
as to “on” and “ off” side minimises the risk of accidents. Then an 
adjournment is made to the comfortable club rooms, and all sit 
down to a meat tea at 6.380. After tea, music and song and pleasant 
conversation pass the time until nine o'clock, when, with lamps 
brightly burning, all start together for home. The pleasure and 
benefit to be derived from such a run, simple as it seems, cannot 
be realised unless experienced. 

Rain is the great bugbear which frightens the butterfly cyclist 
—the very thought of it makes him shiver. The winter rider is not 
infrequently overtaken by rain, but in reality this is not such a 
terrible mishap. A good cape, as already described, will keep one 
dry almost to the knees, and in any case, cape or no cape, there 
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is a positive enjoyment to be derived from a wet ride. The process 
of getting wet is verv miserable, and the first big drops that trickle 
down one’s back are awful even to contemplate, but once thoroughly 
moist the cyclist revels in the rain and mud; he chooses out the 
biggest pools and dashes through them, and should he meet a water- 
splash he goes for it with wild exultation and scatters it right and left. 
Many such a ride have I thoroughly enjoyed, and I never regretted 
being out except when a breakdown occurred in a pelting storm with 
no haven near. That indeed is a misery from which I pray my 
readers may be exempt. 

The severe labour is often objected to, but that exists only in the 
imagination of critics. To well-trained muscles a steady, even pace, 
on muddy roads, in winter weather, is far less trying than the average 
pace maintained over dry roads, in the heat of summer. Consistent 
riding on heavy roads gives one muscle and stamina, and without a 
certain amount of both no one can thoroughly enjoy winter cycling: 
hence no one who has not experienced it under suitable conditions 
can express an opinion of any value and even when the work is severe 
the truth of the Bard of Avon’s pithy line, “the labour we delight 
in physics pain,’’ will be fully realised. 

I have dealt very fully with the pleasures of winter cycling; I 
shall now touch on its benefits. These all are summed up in the 
magic word “ health.’ Without it we cannot be happy ; without it 
we cannot enjoy wealth, prosperity, friendships, amusements—in 
fact, anything. Tothe unhealthy man life bears nought but Dead Sea 
fruit, and his way through the wilderness is marked by pain and 
woe. Exercise and fresh air are essential to health. The man who 
spends his days in the vitiated atmosphere of an office and his 
evenings in the closeness of an artificially-heated, and probably 
over-crowded room, or in the noxious steam of a place of public 
entertainment, has no opportunity of cleansing his blood from the 
impurities thus engendered, or his brain from the waste products for 
which Nature demands some mode of egress. Such a man becomes 


mentally and bodily enfeebled, his powers of work and powers of 
enjoyment are affected and he lays himself open to the attacks of 


fell diseases. Cycling, consistent cycling all the year round, is the 
remedy. 

And now a few hints on winter cycling. Under certain conditions 
it is excessively dangerous. Chills are to be guarded against, and 
to this end it is essential that the cyclist should wear nothing but 
wool. This is really a matter of vital importance at all seasons, and 
that being so, I shall go into the whole matter at length and endea- 
vour to show the why and the wherefore, in the hope that I may 
induce my readers cycling or otherwise, to adopt rational and hygienic 
clothing. First, then: fluids and solid bodies which are porous possess 
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the faculty of absorbing gases under the influence of cold and giving 
them out again under the influence of warmth, and when a s’ ‘id has 
absorbed gases an additional means to expel a part of these gases is 
by wetting the solid body. It may be taken as a general principle 
that health is fragrance, disease stench, and hence those solids which 
absorb evil gases are to be avoided as articles of clothing. They are 
earth, charcoal, wood, and all proceeds of the vegetable kingdom, 
such as linen, cotton, jute, etc. Fragrant odours are attracted from 
the air by all animal fibres constituted of horny substance, as wool, 
hair, feathers, horn, hoofs, and white or tanned leather, bnt in every 
case only when the material has not been impregnated with veget- 
able extracts, such as tan and most dyes used for clothing materials. 

Thus certain materials absorb evil gases, and certain materials 
absorb healthful gases, in both cases liable to be given off when 
subject to warmth or wetting. Now the body gives off certain 
exhalations which may be distinguished by the terms “salutary ” 
and “noxious,” and which may often be perceived by the 
organs of smell. If one is in a cheerful, pleasant mood, and in 
good health, the scent will be agreeable and the exhalations salu- 
tary; but if sorrowful, depressed, in pain, or unwell, the scent 
will be disagreeable and the exhalations noxious. The exhala- 
tions of the body comprise matters which deteriorate the atmo- 
sphere wherein we move, but, at the same time, the repression of 
the skin’s exhalations is injurious to health. Therefore, leaving 
aside for the present the question of how the “ noxious” prin- 
ciples are to be rendered as harmless as possible, we must con- 
sider how the exhalation of the body is to be stimulated. The 
skin exhales in proportion to the circulation of the blood in it, and the 
greater will be the quantity of blood in the skin, (1) the more 
actively we move our bodies, (2) when the skin is subjected to fric- 
tion, and (3) when warm and kept warm. Exercise we can all 
indulge in, and friction is often made use of to promote the circula- 
tion, but it is the question of warmth with which I have to deal now. 

The result of warmth depends on the course of the main arteries. 
Space does not permit me to go fully into the matter, so I will 
merely state that warmth is most effectual when applied at the point 
where a chief blood-vessel terminates; and for this reason, if the 
fingers and toes, and that part of the trunk lying along the front 
middle line of the chest and stomach, be kept warm, the circulation 
over the whole body will be enhanced. Bad atmosphere also, or 
contact with a mal-odorous garment, has the effect of driving the 
blood from the skin, and so diminishing the circulation. Hence 
in clothing ourselves we are to be careful that our garments are 
not mal-odorous or calculated to absorb noxious exhalations, and 
that they are extra warm over certain portions of the body. 
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The body gives off certain exhalations, and these, being warmer 
than the atmosphere, must of necessity ascend, and the danger 
is incurred of re-inhaling them. To guard against this the cloth- 
ing should fit closely, so that a channel may not be left between 
the body and its clothing, which the air can ascend, unhindered, 
to reach in its full concentration the breathing organs; and the 
clothing must be sufficiently porous to offer as little resistance as 
possible to the free passage of the exhalation through it in every 
direction, so as to distribute it and prevent it from issuing at the 
neck, and so being re-inhaled or remaining fixed in the clothes; 
and the clothing must also be warm, as this determines the vola- 
tility of the exhalation, and, consequently, its power to disperse in 
the atmosphere. 

To guard against these dangers, wool, and wool alone, must be 
used, and a few simple illustrations will show very forcibly the vital 
importance of avoiding all vegetable fibre as clothing. Suppose 
(1) a man sits with starched shirt-front bending over his desk, the 
shirt-front stands off from his body, becomes colder and fills with 
noxious exhaled vapours. When he rises and straightens himself, 
the pressure of the shirt-front against the warm body causes the 
surplus exhalation absorbed to rise, so that there is a concentrated 
re-inhalation, whereas the woollen shirt-front would allow the noxious 
vapours to get away into the air. (2) Again, in the open air, and 
especially after violent exercise, the more the vegetable-fibre parts of 
the clothing cool the more they take up the noxious portions of the 
continuous exhalations of the body. On entering a warm room all 
these mischievous elements are set free and vitiate the breathing 
atmosphere in a concentrated manner. (3) If two equally compact 
and thick pieces of stuff, one woollen and the other linen, be wetted 
and hung up to dry, the linen will dry much more quickly than the 
wool. If, however, both pieces be applied to the living body, the 
converse takes place, and the wool dries much more quickly than the 
linen. The reason is that the noxious odour from the linen drives 
away the blood from the skin, so that the latter becomes cold. Every- 
one knows the feeling of chill caused by a wet linen shirt. The 
odour of the woollen material, on the other hand, is salutary, attract- 
ing the blood to the skin, which becomes warm, and enables the 
moisture to evaporate more speedily. Dr. Jaeger thus sums up on 
the point :—‘“ If we employ materials for our clothing, bedding, and 
furniture, which, in a cold and dry condition, lay hold of our self- 
poison, i.e. of the mal-odorous portions of the body’s exhalation, and 
when warm and moist give it out again into the atmosphere, we are 
the defenceless victims of all variations of temperature and humidity ; 
we have to deal with a foe which is at times concealed, but only to 
gather strength in the interval to attack us afresh.” 
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Chills lay the foundation of many a disease, and in cycling 
especially they are a source of danger which must be guarded against. 
What isa chill? is the first question. Three facts, when considered 
together, will furnish the answer. (1) On entering the room in 
which is a person who has contracted a chill, it will immediately be 
patent to the organ of smell that the air is vitiated to a much greater 
degree than in the case of healthy persons. (2) Persons are espe- 
cially disposed to contract chill who live under conditions which 
hinder the regulated dispersion from the skin, and from the rooms 
which they inhabit, of the body’s exhalations. And (3) as we have 
before stated, matters which are impregnated with the noxious por- 
tion of the body’s exhalations cause a feeling of chill in the skin. 
From these facts it follows naturally that the cause of chill disease is 
to be ascribed to the mal-odorous portion of the body’s exhalation. 
But how is the chill actually brought about? Very simply. When 
the tissues are inactive a portion of the noxious exhalations of the 
body is stored up. It is the setting free of this stored-up self-poison 
that causes a chill, and it may be brought about in three ways, (1) 
by a rise of temperature within the body, resulting either from 
increased production of heat, due to greater activity of the organs 
without corresponding increase in the amount of heat thrown off, or 
to repulsion of blood from the skin, checking the regular rendition 
of heat outwards when internal over-heating takes place. For 
instance, the blood is suddenly driven from the skin when the linen 
under-clothing becomes wet on the body, or when a chilly part of the 
vegetable-fibre clothing is pressed against the warm body. (2) By 
increased activity of the organs, as in the case of a vigorous ride on 
acycle. (3) By an enhanced attenuation of the free portion (as dis- 
tinguished from the stored-up portion) of the self-poison, often 
brought about by a person who has been enervated by indoor life 
going into fresh and pure open air. Now, unsanitary clothing, espe- 
cially when associated with an inactive mode of life, causes the 
storing up of self-poison in the blood and increases the expansion 
of the free self-poison in the blood; or, in other words, causes 
enervation and tendency to chill, and consequently people in every 
rank of life, if they desire to be strong and well, and protected 
against disease, should clothe themselves in wool; more especially 
cyclists, who indulge in a violent exercise, and are subject to 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Many, while agreeing as to the advisability of wearing wool in 
winter, are under the impression that if they did so in summer they 
would suffer from extreme heat. Why, then, is ice conveyed through 
the streets covered with woollen material? Simply because wool is 
a non-conductor of heat, and, therefore, on this score is the most 
suitable for summer wear. But there is a still stronger argument 
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than this. Pure wool affords a free passage to the exhalations from 
the skin, thus preventing the feeling of oppressive heat which arises 
when the exhalation is confined by impervious clothing, such as linen, 
The surplus heat is thrown off as fast as it is generated, while the 
necessary heat is retained, preventing the chill. Thus it appears that 
woollen clothing is not only more healthy, but even cooler for 
summer use than clothing made of vegetable fibre. 

A thorough weiting is generally looked upon as a serious matter 
when cycling. The rider is exposed, and gets wet through, and at 
the same time he is heated from his exertions. Should he stop for 
refreshment, or for some other reason, or should he take the train, he 
does so at the imminent risk of catching a cold, which may go to his 
lungs with the most serious results. This is not so with the wool- 
wearer. He is almost weather-proof. The wet surface of the wool 
does not chill his skin, but, on the contrary, the natural heat of his 
body, stimulated by the exercise, passes freely through his porous 
clothing, and in from fifteen to thirty minutes after being wet the 
portion of the clothing nearest the skin is perfectly dry, and the 
cyclist, if he has been a wool-wearer for some little time, does not 
incur the slightest risk of catching cold. 

{ven the wool-wearer, however, should not take too great liberties 
with himself. He should not loiter about in cold, raw weather, or 
remain in a draught when over-heated. When the atmosphere is cold 
there is no necessity for anyone to over-heat himself, but even if he 
should, no harm will result, if he keeps moving and does not remain in 
draughts. It is also prudent to carry a light extra wrap for night wear, 
or during short halts. 

Pneumatic-tyred machines will be found far superior to all others, 
for the big tyres do not sink into the mud, and, in fact, run almost as 
easily as over dry roads. They should have ample mud-guards, how- 
ever, and to protect the fect a piece of leather, eight inches wide by six 
inches deep, should be attached to the end of the front-wheel mud- 
guard. The gear also should be low, not higher than 57, and a 
good efficient brake should be fitted. To be stranded on a cold 
winter’s evening far from one’s destination is peculiarly unpleasant, 
and, consequently, all necessary wrenches and some spare nuts should 
be carried, and also a repairing outfit for pneumatic tyres. 

As a lover of winter cycling I should like to see all cyclists go in 
for it, and shall at all times be glad to place my experience at the 
disposal of the doubtful or hesitating ones, either as regards this sub- 
ject or any other in connection with cycling. 


R. J. Mecrepy. 
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THE CANADIAN CENSUS. 
Tue returns of the recent census in Canada are generally admitted 
to show results that are not quite satisfactory, though they do not 
deserve the severe criticism to which they have in some quarters 
been subjected. There is some difference of opinion as to the causes 
that are responsible for the comparatively small increase in the popu- 
lation that has been witnessed. It is only natural that there should 
be an anxiety to ascertain why the increase is only 11-66 per cent. 
(rather larger than that in the United Kingdom), when an addition 
of nearly double that percentage was expected ; and at first sight it 
is apt to appear somewhat remarkable that in 1891 there are 
apparently only 504,601 more people in Canada than in 1881, con- 
sidering the developments that have taken place in the Dominion 
during that time. Before, however, entering upon an examination 
of the reasons that are believed to afford a reasonable explanation 
of what seems to be an anomaly, it may be as well to briefly 
summarize the census figures, as presented to the Canadian Par- 
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It will be seen that, in the Maritime Provinces, there has been an 
increase of only 10,209 people in the ten years, as compared with 
103,281 in the previous decade; and in Quebec and Ontario an 
increase of 315,626 as against 473,582. The increase in the Western 
Provinces is more gratifying, but even there it does not come up to 
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the sanguine expectations that were formed when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was in the early days of its construction, and when 
everybody was enthusiastic about the great future before the country 
and the rapid influx of people destined to occupy its millions of 
acres of fertile land, that was believed to be inevitable as soon as it 
was made accessible to the struggling agriculturists of Europe. 
There are not a few who are disposed to cast doubts upon the 
accuracy of the figures, but that is sure to be the case in the cir- 
cumstances. In some districts there are rumours of recounts, and 
in Victoria and in Vancouver the city authorities claim that local 
returns show the population, in each instance, to be more by 
some thousands than is disclosed in the official calculations. That 
part of the subject may, however, be left to take care of itself; but 
it is an acknowledged fact that the system of enumeration adopted 
this year differed materially from that formerly used, in the following 
important respect. In 1881, all the absent members of families 
likely to return to their homes some time or other are said to have 
been included ; while, in 1891, only those expected within twelve 
months were counted. Having regard to the number of Canadians 
living in the United States, it will at once be seen that many persons 
must have been excluded from this year’s statements who would 
have been entered on previous occasions. Precautions were also 
taken to prevent the duplication of entries, which were known to 
have previously occurred. The adoption of this obviously more 
accurate method of counting of course tends to lessen the value, 
for purposes of comparison, of the figures taken in years gone by 
under different conditions. It is estimated also that the population 
of Ontario alone is less by 182,000 than it would have been had the 
birth-rate of twenty years ago been maintained. 

Two interesting conclusions, both referring almost entirely to the 
older provinces, and bearing specially on the subject under discus- 
sion, are to be drawn from the returns so far published. (1) That 
in many of the rural districts the population has not increased ; in 
fact, the increase under that heading for the entire Dominion only 
amounted to 120,455, of which by far the larger proportion, indeed 
nearly the whole, must be credited to Manitoba and the North-West 
territories. (2) That there has been a considerable movement to the 
cities and towns, not only from the country divisions, but on the 
part of the immigrants. The urban population of the Dominion is 
now 1,394,259, an increase of 384,146 since 1881, equal to 38°1 per 
cent. In 1891 there were forty-seven cities and towns with a popu- 
lation of over 5,000, as against thirty-five ten years ago. In the 
same period, the towns of from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants increased 
from thirty-eight to forty-five ; and the villages containing 1,500 to 
3,000 people from fifty-five to ninety-one. It is evident therefore 
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that, for some reason, the large centres of population have been gain- 
ing at the expense of the rural districts. This state of things is not 
peculiar to Canada, as migration of the kind has also been going on 
for many years in the United Kingdom ; but the same causes are not 
at work in both countries, although there are some points of similarity. 
The growth of the manufacturing industry, and the higher wages 
obtaining in the towns are no doubt the principal magnets in each 
case, and the improvement in agricultural machinery has also led to 
a lessened demand for labour. But there the comparison stops. 
Land-hunger does not exist in Canada: any quantity of unoccupied 
land may be acquired in the older provinces ; the farmers are, asa rule, 
comfortably off : there are no heavy rents, taxes, or tithes to pay; 
and as regards labourers, the difference between the urban and rural 
wages is not so marked asin England. Many of the farms are mort- 
gaged it is true, but the money so raised is used as working capital, 
and, if the interest is paid upon it and something gained also in 
addition to living-expenses, which, as a rule, is the case, it is cer- 
tainly no hardship on the farmer. The true explanation of the 
slow numerical progress of the farming community in the eastern 
parts of the Dominion is found in the fact that the unappro- 
priated land, available for settlement, is, to a great extent, covered 
with forest or stumps, and has to be cleared before it can be cul- 
tivated. Even young Canadians, apparently, are not willing to 
undertake the hard work which must be endured before a comfort- 
able farm can be established in such circumstances, although they 
can see around them evidence of what can be done, in the beauti- 
ful homesteads which were won from the forest by their fathers and 
grandfathers. And, on the other hand, immigrants from Europe, 
and especially those from the United Kingdom, are not advised to 
make a start under conditions of the kind, unless in a position to 
hire labour for the work of clearing. The Canadian farmers may be 
doing fairly well, but they are not always in a position to buy farms 
for their grown-up sons, who may have a predilection for agricul- 
ture; and as the rising generation looks askance on the forest land, 
which may be obtained for nothing, or next to nothing, it is not an 
uncommon thing for the farm to be sold, and for the whole family 
to go west, to recommence their life on the prairies, which the pro- 
ceeds of the sale enables them to do in comparative comfort, and on 
amuch larger scale than they have been accustomed to. There is 
no such ardent attachment to the land in Canada as one is accustomed 
to find among old-country agriculturists, and a man does not mind 
passing on to fresh woods and pastures new, if there is a little money 
or some other advantage, to be gained by the change. 

The farms vacated in the way described are disposed of to other 
local land-owners or to new arrivals. Many men who emigrate for 
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family reasons, that is, for the benefit of their children, and have some 
capital, prefer the social surroundings and advantages of the older 
provinces to pioneer-life on the prairies. They do not, however, go 
out in sufficient numbers to make up for the drain to which reference 
has been made. Precisely the same condition of things that has existed, 
and still exists, in Canada, prevails, however, in the eastern part of 
the United States. The rural population in most of the Atlantic 
States is either stationary or decreasing, as proved by the returns of 
the recent American census. There is no doubt that the unoccupied 
lands in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario will in 
time be converted into corn-fields and meadows, and made to add their 
quota to the food supplies of the world, especially as those provinces 
have the advantage of comparative proximity to the great markets 
of Europe. But we shall have to wait until the prairies become 
more thickly inhabited, and until the price of land there somewhat 
approximates to that which obtains in the east. Before leaving this 
part of the subject it may be as well to mention that, as the result 
of the excellent educational facilities obtaining in Canada, many of 
the young men, after their schooling is done, seem to prefer callings 
other than agriculture, which may also help to account, in some 
measure, for the increase inthe towns. The figures already quoted, 
ac to the increase in the urban population, are generally held to be 
sufficient proof of the rapid expansion of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the Dominion. There are no definite or reliable statistics 
available to enable the extent of their development to be demon- 
strated ; but the great increase in the imports of raw material, the 
extension of the banking business of the country, and of the inter- 
colonial trade (as shown by the quadrupling of quantity of freight 
carried on the railways in the last fifteen years), afford perhaps the 
best evidence that could be offered to establish the fact. 

So far reference has only been made to the past and present position 
of the older provinces of Canada. In Manitoba, the North-West, 
and British Columbia a greater increase than has been apparent was 
expected for reasons that have been mentioned, and, except in 
British Columbia, the inhabitants of course chiefly settle upon the 
land. In view of all the circumstances, however, the result cannot be 
regarded as so entirely unsatisfactory as, at the first glance, it may 
seem. It was only in 1885 that the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
completed, and through-trains did not commence torun until the follow- 
ing year. Even then there was little beyond the main line in opera- 
tion. It is only within the last two or three years that much pro- 
gress has been made in the construction of branch railways. In 
1881, the line was worked only as far as Portage-la-Prairie, and it 
was not until 1882 that Winnipeg could be reached at all through 
Canadian territory, and only then in the summer season. Prior to 
that year, and in the winter for two or three years later, the means 
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of access was through the United States, and the first regular train 
by that route entered Winnipeg in 1878. These facts are stated in 
order to show that it is but a short time since the country was the 
illimitable wilderness which Lord Beaconsfield described it to be. 
That it should have attracted over two hundred thousand settlers in 
the comparatively short period which has elapsed speaks volumes 
for the suitability of its climate, both for health and for agricultural 
purposes. This year the harvest has been most abundant, and it is 
estimated that there will be a surplus of wheat for export of at least 
twenty-five million bushels. The prairie section of Canada is evidently 
upon the threshold of an era of expansion. It is only within the last 
year or two that its climate, and the systém of farming that should 
be adopted, have begun to be generally understood. There is little 
doubt that it has been chiefly owing to the inexperience of many of 
the settlers in the past that the crops have not always turned out so 
well as could have been wished. It is believed by those who are 
competent to speak upon the subject, and it is the opinion of many 
of the tenant-farmers’ delegates who visited Canada last year, that 
if early sowing becomes universal, and if the quantity of land the 
farmers can properly cultivate is realised, having regard to the 
length of the season and the scarcity of labour that usually prevails 
at harvest-time, very little will be heard in the future of the frosts 
that have occasionally done considerable harm to the crops. The 
country is by no means a farming El Dorado; it is liable to good 
and bad seasons, like other countries, but upon the whole there can 
be no question but that it is eminently suited for mixed farming, 
cattle-raising, and dairying. As to British Columbia, those who 
know that province, or have friends there, are enthusiastic about 
its mineral resources, the facilities it offers for the establishment 
of a great manufacturing industry, and its by no means unim- 
portant agricultural potentialities. Confidence is freely expressed in 
its future, especially in view of the advantages which must accrue 
from the favourable position it occupies in regard to the markets of 
South America, China, Japan, and Australia. 

The question will naturally be asked, ‘‘ How is it that with all the 
great advantages Canada possesses there are so many Canadians 
living in the United States?’’ Every Canadian should be glad to 
have this point raised, for it is a subject upon which much misap- 
prehension exists. Reference has already been made to the move- 
ment from Eastern Canada to the prairies, and to the cities and 
manufacturing centres. The fact is that before Manitoba and the 
North-West became accessible, before the manufacturing industry in 
Canada developed its present activity, and before the urban popula- 
tion began to expand at its recent satisfactory rate, many of the rising 
generation of Canada, both young professional men, agriculturists, 
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mechanics, and labourers went to the United States, as great induce- 
ments were held out to them, and as it afforded better chances of a 
livelihood, and of success in life, than most of the young people 
could find at home. The boundary between the two countries is an 
invisible one; the same language prevails; there is a common 
ancestry, and there has always been considerable intercourse between 
Canadians and Americans. For these reasons going to the south 
was hardly like going to a foreign country ; but, in any case, having 
regard to the condition of things prevailing in British North 
America before confederation, and even for many years afterwards, 
they had no alternative, and their education and training made them 
more acceptable in the United States than European immigrants, 
both on the prairies and in the towns. It must be borne in mind 
that the prairies in the western States have been available for colo- 
nisation for the last forty years or more, and that the industrial 
development of the eastern States had also been making great strides, 
before Canada commenced its upward movement in the same direc- 
tion. There is little emigration to the United States from Canada 
now compared with former times. The Washington authorities 
tried to keep up the delusion that the contrary was the case, but 
the official inquiry made by the Canadian Government a few years 
ago proved so clearly that the figures published periodically were 
unworthy of credit that they were discontinued. Indeed, it is 
asserted that a movement in the opposite direction is now taking 
place, and it is claimed that two or three thousand persons have 
erossed from Dakota to Manitoba this year. Many of them are 
probably Canadians who settled in the States in the past, while 
others are American citizens. It is often asked if the fiscal policy 
of the United States has been the direct cause of any emigration 
from Canada. This may have been the case years ago from the 
impetus the heavy Customs duties gave to American industries, and 
the numerous openings thus afforded to young men of energy and 
ability. It is not probable that the tariffs of either country have 
had much to do with any agricultural emigration. The cost of 
living in the States is much heavier than in the Dominion, as the 
American tariff has always been on an average the higher by at least 
20 per cent., and, owing to the McKinley tariff the difference is now 
probably greater. It may, however, be taken for granted that the 
inauguration of the National Policy of Canada—whatever may be 
said against it by political economists—the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the consequent consolidation of the 
Dominion, have had the effect, to a greater extent than formerly, 
of keeping Canadians at home, where they now find more numerous 
outlets for their intelligence and enterprise. It is not generally 
known that there is a large number of Americans living in Canada. 
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In 1881, for instance, there were 77,000 persons born in the United 
States included in the Canadian census, and there are probably 
more at the present time. This is the natural consequence of the 
contiguity of the two countries, and of the considerable trade that is 
done between them. 

Many critics have attempted to make capital out of the fact that 
the Canadian census returns only show an increase of 504,601 in the 
population, while the immigration statistics, published annually, 
indicate that over 886,000 new arrivals landed in the Dominion in 
the same period. This seems rather startling, but it is to be feared 
that very little reliance can be placed on the emigration and immi- 
gration figures published by any country, although they are pre- 
pared with the best intentions, and in no country is greater care 
taken than in Canada. Even the British Board of Trade monthly 
statements, for instance, are of doubtful accuracy. No attemptis made 
in compiling them to divide the ordinary steerage passengers from 
emigrants ; they are all lumped together, notwithstanding that a 
great many people cross the Atlantic from the United States and 
Canada to Europe by every steamer, and, after visiting their 
friends and relatives, go back again in the steerage. In the annual 
statements, the immigration is deducted from the emigration, with 
a view to arrive at the net emigration, but the parliamentary paper 
containing these figures, like a good many other interesting Blue 
Books, is not widely read. Another blemish in the returns is that 
all persons travelling to American ports are put down as emi- 
grants to the States, although a certain proportion of them go on 
to Canada, the port of debarkation being the point which apparently 
decides the destination, and not the actual place they are bound for. 
The same thing applies, of course, to persons travelling to the United 
States by way of the Dominion, but the Canadian route to the United 
States is not so largely used as that to Canada by New York and other 
American ports. No doubt there are many difficulties in the way of 
making the British emigration returns thoroughly accurate, and the 
same thing may be said of the Washington and Ottawa figures. It 
stands to reason that in the hurry and bustle of disembarking 
from the steamers, or even in crossing the frontier by railway, it is 
hardly possible to discriminate between immigrants, those who are 
travelling on business or pleasure, and Americans or Canadians as 
the case may be. According to the British returns the net emi- 
gration between 1881 and 1891, from the United Kingdom to 
Canada, was 312,310. This would only include people travelling 
direct to Canadian ports from Great Britain, not those journeying 
vid the United States, or those going direct from Continental ports, 
or any emigration from the United States ; but it will be seen that 
there is a very large margin between the figures mentioned and the 
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886,000 given in the Canadian official returns. It is equally certain 
that the United States do not get all the emigration attributed to 
them, for precisely the same reasons. If they had done so, during 
the last decade, the increase in its population ought to have been 
about fifty per cent. larger than the census shows. There has 
always been a more numerous emigration to the United States than 
there is to Canada, and this is sure to continue for many years. The 
population of the Republic is more than twelve times greater than 
that of the Dominion, and such an immense congregation of people acts 
as a magnet in attracting immigrants. People naturally go to their 
friends, or as near as possible, and where they think the most money 
can be made, utterly regardless often as to sentiment and the com- 
parative cost of living. Andagain, while Canada only invites farmers 
with capital, farm labourers, and domestic servants, at present, and 
such artisans and mechanics as may go out on the advice of their 
friends and relatives, already living in the country, the United 
States are in a position to absorb, in addition, a large industrial popu- 
lation of all classes, and only reject those who go out under con- 
tracts, those who are deformed and physically unsuitable, or those 
likely to become a burden upon the community. If Canada were to 
extend an indiscriminate welcome to all classes, the labour market 
would soon be overstocked, and the “unemployed ” difficulty, which 
has not hitherto been a source of trouble, would be introduced. 
Having dealt with the condition of things which has prevailed 
for the last few years in the Dominion, and the various causes, 
many of them of a temporary nature, which are largely respon- 
sible for the comparatively small increase that is shown in the 
census returns, it will now be opportune to direct attention to the 
future. What the country needs is undoubtedly immigration, capi- 
talists, large and small, and certain classes of labour. It does not 
seem likely that the rural districts of the older provinces will make 
very rapid progress for some time to come, for the reasons already 
mentioned, although the agricultural industry will certainly hold its 
own ; and it cannot be too strongly urged that the older provinces 
offer advantages to farmers with means which will well repay inves- 
tigation. The manufacturing industry is bound to expand to con- 
siderable dimensions ; the mineral deposits will certainly be developed 
with greater vigour than in the past, and the same remark applies 
to the lumber trade and to the fisheries; all this means employment 
for many more men and women. It is, however, in Manitoba, and 
the North-West, and in British Columbia that the greatest imme- 
diate increase in the population must be looked for. These provinces, 
which only now boast of about 350,000 inhabitants, are calculated to 
afford happy homes and good livings to millions ; they are veritable 
lands of plenty; all are welcome, be they English, Irish, Scotch, 
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Welsh, Americans, or the hardy inhabitants of Northern Europe; 
and if the settlers have a small amount of capital, good health, and a 
capacity for work, they must in a few years, with ordinary good for- 
tune, attain a position that would, in the large majority of cases, 
have been impossible in the lands from which they come. Canada 
has long laboured under the disadvantage of misrepresentation, both 
as regards its resources and its climate, but, at the same time, it 
must be admitted that it is only within the last few years that the 
country has been ripe for the influx of large numbers of settlers 
to its millions of acres of unoccupied land. Emigration from 
Great Britain has in the past gone to increase the wealth and 
importance of the United States, and, perhaps, for many years that 
was the only country, as already explained, in which large numbers 
of people could be annually absorbed. Now, however, all is changed, 
and there are great British colonies in Canada, in South Africa, and 
in Australia, all crying out for population, and it is to be hoped 
that their cry will not be in vain. No man or woman need go away 
from the Empire nowadays. There is land for all, and employment 
for all who are willing to work, and are able'to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of colonial life. The advantages of Canada may be 
summed up as follows:—a country of magnificent proportions; a 
climate that commends itself to everyone who has experienced it ; an 
inexhaustible quantity of fertile land (the Government offers free grants 
to eligible settlers) only awaiting cultivation to grow in abundance 
all the food products, animal and vegetable, of temperate climates ; 
immense wealth in lumber, in minerals, and in fisheries; a rapidly 
developing manufacturing industry ; thousands of miles of railway, 
not only for local communication, but giving access to the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts, and to the markets of the world; and an 
excellent system of canals for internal navigation. Taxation is light ; 
the public debt does not bear heavily upon the people ; education is 
free in almost every province; an excellent system of municipal 
government prevails ; both local and external trade is increasing in 
a satisfactory manner; and the material condition of the people, as 
shown by the ordinary bank returns, by the deposits in the savings- 
banks, and other financial statistics, is most gratifying. It is not a 
matter for surprise, therefore, that Canadians should believe in the 
future before their country, and feel confident that, before long, thou- 
sands of people will respond to the invitation to come and share with 
them the great advantages that are to be found in the Dominion. 
If these anticipations are realised, and it will be remarkable if they 
are not, there is little doubt that the next ten years will see a pro- 
gress in Canada which has not been witnessed in any previous decade 
of her history. ; 

J. G. Cotmer. 
























































AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SINGER: 


AN IMAGINARY PORTRAIT. 


Tue twelfth of September, 1817, Stendhal made the following 
entry in his Venetian diary: ‘“ Spent the day with Vivarelli, 
Ultimus Romanorum of Singing, at his country-house on the 
Brenta. He told us, laughing, that he had been accounted one 
of the five plainest men of his time. Yet we know that no creature 
has ever possessed such a magical charm. ‘Tis the living allegory 
of music, born in the days of pigtails and of Voltaire’s plays, 
and, nevertheless, a more poetical art than painting and sculpture, 
both arisen when the world was picturesque and passionate. 
Vivarelli’s house is furnished in the English style, and he has all 
the foreign poets in his library. Nowadays people execute notes 
written down by a composer; in his young days they sang. The 
difference is immeasurable, although our grandchildren will fail to 
grasp the distinction. This does not mean that music has not a 
great future before it. Vivarelli himself is quite without pre- 
judices.”’ 

This page of Stendhal’s diary was unhappily never printed, and 
is even suspected of being not altogether genuine. But, as Stendhal 
himself always passed off other people’s works for his own, and his 
own for the works of others, he may surely be quoted without any 
inconvenient scruples ; and we may therefore inquire merely about 
whom and what this passage was written, expanding these obscure 
but suggestive words into a study of a forgotten art, and a portrait 
of a forgotten artist. 


I. 


Antonio Vivarelli was born at the village of San Pietro in Vin- 
coli, twelve miles from Ravenna, in the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty-six, a few months later than Mozart. The world, and Italy in 
particular, was full of melody and singing. Artistically, as well as 
chronologically, it was the very heart of the eighteenth century. 
Modern music, orchestral, complex, descriptive, and passionate, the 
music culminating with Wagner, was not yet being remotely pre- 
pared for in quartet and symphony and comic opera; and the last 
vestiges of the great harmonic schools of the sixteenth century had 
died out with Bach and Handel. All periods, when we observe 
them closely, seem full of contradictory tendencies and conflicting 
forms of thought or of art, because in every period there must needs 
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be so much of the one that precedes it, and so much of the one that 
follows. But at this central moment of the eighteenth century all 
that was characteristic in its music stood out in wonderful freedom 
and clearness. Since the beginning, almost, of the seventeenth 
century, when the notion had first arisen of accompanying dramatic 
action by modulated and sung words, and when the world had said 

“enough” to the weavers of cunning harmonic patterns, the vital 

element of music, the one which required to expand and to triumph, 

had been melody ; and melody, translated from invention to per- 

formance, is singing. It had existed indeed during the long reign 

of the schools of counterpoint, for, in so far as all rhythmical succes- 

sions of notes are melody, it has existed ever since the beginning of 

time. But it had existed as, for instance, the element of form, of 
line, of drawing, in fact, exists in the works of pure colourists, say, 

in the carpets and enamels of Persia: an inevitable result of the pat- 

tern of juxtaposed colour, or simultaneous sounds, but not in itself 

an object of desire or attention. As, however, new arrangements of 
harmony, new relations of chord to chord, of dissonance, and pre- 

paration and resolution, were perpetually invented, the succession of 
notes became necessarily bolder, even as the lines of an embroidery 

become more intricate with each additional colour, until with their 
growing though unintentional importance, they began to attract for 
themselves some of the notice hitherto devoted to mere harmonic 
combinations. 

When we think what the pleasure of melody is, and reflect that, 
to most persons, the sequence of sounds is all that remains in the 
memory, charming it in silence when the delight of combined notes 
has lorg died away from the nerves with the very vibrations, we 
shall understand how eagerly our ancestors must have caught, in 
the great choral arrangements of the school of Palestrina, at any- 
thing which they could carry away in their minds, and sing or 
whistle to themselves like the humble little tunes which only street 
musicians and ballad reciters had hithertocondescended toafford. Thus, 
although counterpoint, learned arrangements of chords, progressions, 
and combinations of harmonies and dissonances remained far into the 
eighteenth century the official study of composers, and the sign of their 
competence, all the real movement of the art was lavished in the deve- 
lopment and perfection of melody. This development was slower than 
we might think, accustomed as we are to melody full-grown and 
abundant. The difficulties, real and imagined, of harmonic arrange- 
ment, the fear of combinations which might make the hearer wince 
or the performer sing false, the necessity of expecting only average 
capacity in voices singing in unison, had kept the melody of the 
schools of counterpoint in a more rudimentary state. Rhythm had 
been utterly neglected in compositions where the furling and un- 
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furling of consonant and dissonant chords, the shuffling of various 
parts had been sufficient to interest and impress the hearer, and 
adaptation of the musical phrase to the words had been out of the 
question where various voices were continually singing different 
portions of a sentence at the same moment, some in the middle 
while others were at its beginning or its end, or had even passed on 
to another portion of the text. Thus on first issuing from the 
disintegrated fabric of counterpoint, and for many years even after 
Caccini and Monteverde, melody remained oddly vacillating in its 
gait and uncertain of its object; phrases clear in the first bars 
disappearing, as it were, into nothingness. The musicians of the 
seventeenth century had therefore to accomplish a greater task than 
can well be paralleled in the history of any other art. So, fora 
hundred years, while pupils studied wearily how to write fugues and 
canons, and masters plumed themselves upon their learning in coun- 
terpoint, and writers obstinately used harmony as synonymous for 
music, the real interest of the world, the thing which charmed men’s 
minds and moved their hearts, was more and more centred in melody. 

And, when the seventeenth century had turned into the eighteenth, 
melody was perfect, and passed from one variety of perfection to 
another, till the varieties were exhausted, and music had to become 


once more—though in a different way from what it had been—an 


art of combined sounds and concerted performance. 

Now, as melody is the sequence of single notes, so the singer is 
the typical individual isolated performer. The violin, the hautboy, 
the bassoon, all the instruments that make up our orchestra, are also 
limited to the performance of single notes. But, whereas each of 
these instruments has a specific range and equality of sound, varying 
but little from individual to individual, they need lose nothing by 
combination with one another: they can be played upon not merely 
by the hand or breath of the actual performer, but with equal effect 
by the will of the man who beats time at a desk; and they can be 
combined—as we see nowadays—into one vast instrument, docile 
and marvellous as the organ of Browning’s Abt Vogler. It is 
different with the voice. Formed in the throat of an individual 
man or woman, it is as personal in quality as the face, gesture, and 
mode of being of its owner. You may classify it as soprano, or 
contralto, or tenor, and again as light or heavy, or what not, but it 
remains, nevertheless, as unlike any other member of the same 
category as one man with a fair skin, aquiline features, and blue eyes 
is unlike another man of the same denomination, however much you 
may multiply definitions and classifications. You may group together 
twenty trebles or twenty basses as you may group together twenty 
fiddles or twenty flutes, but by so doing you obtain merely a wind 
instrument possessed of the additional faculty of pronouncing words 
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you cease to deal with the peculiar instrument, made by nature 
instead of man, called a voice; for the essential peculiarity of the 
voice is that it forms part and parcel of an individual human being, 
.is individual and capricious like all organic things, and, above all, 
that it is the close neighbour of human nerves, mind, and heart. 
In so far, therefore, as it is a voice, and not the mere tube of a new 
sort of organ, the voice isasolitary thing. It must move by itself if 
we would enjoy its individual quality, its curiously personal charm ; 
above all, if we would hear it played upon by the performer residing 
in the very fibres of its mechanism. Thus the voice, which loses 
all its special attributes imprisoned in a chord, is the natural ally of 
that other solitary thing called melody. And, as melody developed 
chiefly in the musical drama or opera, receiving rhythm from the 
metre, learning accent and phrasing from the words, and seeking after 
method of expressiveness in subjection to a definite meaning, so also 
became daily closer and closer the connection between itself and the 
voice. For, while the players on strings and reeds, on harpsichords 
and organs, were left behind to renew the old harmonies or to 
imitate the voice in the new melodies, only the singer, with his 
human tongue, his human mind, and feelings, and body, and gestures, 
.could bring music into partnership with words, and carry it out of 
the church and the chamber into its new field, the stage. Thus as 
melody became the chief art of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the singer became the chief artist ; in the language of the 
times he is, indeed, the man of consummate skill, of virtue, that is to 
say, of supreme worth in a supremely valued craft; and the word 
musico, which even nowadays has not returned toits original general 
meaning, has for Italian writers of a hundred years ago the exclu- 
sive meaning of singer. Of the extravagant enthusiasm of those 
days of melody for the men and women who seemed to embody the 
music that fell from their lips, we shall see something anon. For 
the moment we must return to Vivarelli, and, the better to see his 
importance in the intimate history of music, it is necessary to under- 
stand that, as I have previously remarked, he came into the world 
when melody and singing were in their highest glory, the last 
great harmonists were dead or dying; and the greatness even of 
Bach and Handel, like that of Marcello, Lotti, and Durante, depended, 
not upon their skill in counterpoint, but upon the magnificent boldness 
with which they united to the old element of harmony the new element 
of melody. The men who were to make violins and harpsichords 
the singing rivals of the voice, and first to suggest that the orchestra, 
as a whole, might become a new and wonderful vocal thing, 
Haydn, Baechirmi, Mozart, and Cherubini, were either children or 
as yet unborn. The greatest musician in the world was, at that 
moment, Gluck, who knew no counterpoint and neglected instru- 
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mentation beyond the habit of his contemporaries. His contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors, Pergolese, Leo, Hasse, Galuppi, 
Jommelli, had worked.to render the orchestral portion of their 
works more various, delicate, and expressive, but only in order to 
banish the last remains of counterpoint from their accompaniments, 
and to render these more perfectly subservient to the voice; lending 
an unobtrusive help while it sang, and echoing its effects, or pre- 
paring for new ones, whilst it paused in silence; and, with all of 
them a quartet of strings, with a note or two of hautboy or flute at 
the very most, was deemed an all-sufficient accompaniment. In the 
hands of these masters, melody had lost the last indecisions, the 
awkwardness which had remained even in the works of Scarlatti, of 
Handel and of Marcello, after its long slavery of the sixteenth century 
and its long struggles of the seventeenth. It had attained a mar- 
vellous perfection of form and of expression, a poignancy of beauty 
and of pathos; above all, the perfection of a quality difficult to 
define, the quality of being fit to sing. At this moment, when 
melody and singing—song, as the Italians expressively call both 
alike—were at their highest, it was fitting that there should be born 
Mozart, the greatest inventor of melody that the world has known, 
the man who alone could hand over the musical heritage of the 
eighteenth century to the nineteenth. And it was natural also, and 
pleasingly significant, that the same year there should also be born 
the man whom Stendhal called the Ultimus Romanorum of singing. 
But the work of the singer is fleeting, and with it his fame; and 
while the melodies of Mozart are in our ears, nay, even those of 
Gluck, and the melodies of their contemporaries can still be 
reverently copied from their dusty scores, the way in which 
Vivarelli sang, and the very fact of his existence are long since and 
entirely forgotten. 


Il. 


Like all the male singers of his time and country, Antonio 
Vivarelli was of low birth; and like most of them, he was educated 
by charity. The boy’s intelligence, his incompetence in all the 
farm-work to which he was set, had suggested the advisability of 
bringing him up to the priesthood. And his pretty voice and pas- 
sion for music, soon detected by the village priest in whose church 
he served at mass and helped to keep things clean, rendered it easy 
to obtain, gratuitously, the necessary education. So we find him, 
at ten or eleven, a chorister ‘in the Cathedral of Ravenna, learning 
reading and writing and Latin in the seminary, and singing and 
thorough bass at the house of the chapelmaster. This priestly 
beginning of his life, and the fact that for several years at least the 
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priesthood, and not music in any shape, had appeared his future 
vocation, left a deep impression in Vivarelli’s nature, which, as 
befitted perhaps the greatest singer of his day, was singularly unlike 
that of the rank and file of singers. He had suffered acutely, even 
as a tiny child, from the coarseness, the higgledy-piggledy slovenli- 
ness, the cheerful and cynical materiality of peasant life in the fat 
Lombard plain. He was too completely a creature of his century 
to have been impressed as a boy (although he began looking at 
natural objects, like all his contemporaries, after reading Rousseau) 
with the charms of his native scenery; and, while he remembered 
vividly the pistachio-coloured pews, with their painted escutcheons, 
and the little organ on rollers of his village church, ke might as 
well never have seen (if indeed he ever did see) the pale blue peaks 
of the distant Apennines, the great poplared fields of corn and hemp 
and maize, and the sun rising in citron and crimson vapours from 
above the marshes and the Adriatic. But he was deeply impressed 
with the cathedral in which he spent so many hours, although that 
cathedral was a horrible piece of modern plastering and tawdriness, 
and the impression became deeper and deeper with familiarity, till 
it became one of the characteristic facts of his nature. For a church, 
however poor it be as real art, however full of ugly things, is yet 
the only place where the poor man, or the poor child, can come 
into free contact with things not for mere usefulness, things rich, 
refined, and sacred to spiritual purposes. Indeed, far more than by 
the gilding, the pictures, the lamps and the incense, the boy’s mind 
‘was affected by the whiteness, the silence, the unhurried life, the 
dainty purity of the big place. It left with him, as the place 
associated with his earliest experiences of music, a tendency to look 
upon his art as something to be kept pure and sacred, to be loved 
reverently without thought of gain, and that distaste for the shams, 
the trashinesses of the stage, which, as his friend Dr. Burney after- 
wards noted, made him sing more willingly and better before one 
or two intimates than before an enthusiastic crowd. The boy’s 
realisation of fairyland—for all children have, every now and then, 
a glimpse into something of the sort—was in this church, when, on 
the eve of certain feast-days, the carpenters climbed up dizzy and 
elastic ladders, nailing to the pillars the long strips of crimson 
damask, and slinging from the roof big revolving chandeliers. And 
when, on the great morning, he stood in his clean surplice in the 
organ loft, facing the additional stand, upholstered with red and 
gold, which had been erected for the violins and double-basses and 
the famous opera singers invited for the occasion, his childish soul 
was concentrated in a prayer that the coming hour might be 
infinitely longer than any other hour that ever was, a day, a week, 
that the music might have time to sink and sop into his whole being. 
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But even this was tame compared with the terrible rapture of his 
first opera. Vivarelli was twelve. The opera was Metastasio’s 
Dido Forsaken, set to music by the Neapolitan Traetta, and sung by 
a woman famous for her dramatic mode of singing and impassioned 
acting, Signora Regina Mingotti, in company with a famous male 
soprano in the part of Aineas. 

Thanks to the habit of engaging opera singers for all the great 
church festivals, Vivarelli had already heard a certain amount of 
good singing in his little life; but, excepting a few surreptitiously 
witnessed performances by wandering players of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, he had seen no acting; and above all, he had heard only church 
and chamber recitative. It was the recitative, in fact, that put an end 
to Vivarelli’s ecclesiastical career, more than the airs, more than the 
orchestra, more (han the gold and plumes and jewels of the actors, 
the splendour of the wax-lights, and that theatre-full of grand folk 
in gala clothes, with the Cardinal-Legate presiding over them in 
company with his lady-love. . . . For when, at the end of the play, 
Dido came forth with her great recitative, accompanied by hurrying 
violins and double-basses, and interrupted by shrieking trumpets and 
sighing horns, and flung herself with a great imprecation on the 
high d& into the ruins of her burning palace, poor little Vivarelli 
fairly burst into hysterics, and had to be carried to the neighbouring 
apothocary’s, where a tallow candle was lighted and some Carmelite 
Melissa water administered. And, in his dreams—which were 
waking as well as sleeping—he always saw the gesture of Signora 
Mingotti, and heard the last phrase of the recitative. As a result 
of it all, he spent a portion of a ducat, munificently bestowed upon 
him by a rich amateur, in buying ten volumes of plays of the Abate 
Metastasio, published by Bettinelli, at Venice. which he smuggled 
one by one into the seminary, secreting them under mattresses and 
in similar places, and devouring them at odd moments. The greater 
amount of it was quite unintelligible to him, but he enjoyed it 
nevertheless, and went about with his head full of Tituses, Zenobias, 
Attilius Reguluses, and similar heroes and heroines, of whom the 
volumes contained portraits in paniers and periwigs and high-heeled 
shoes, which showed that the painter must really have known all 
about it, since Dido and Aineas had really, as Vivarelli could now 
testify, worn garments of that fashion; and Dido Forsaken naturally 
remained his favourite play, and alongside of the dramatis persone, he 
wrote in his best hand—correcting many times with a pocket-knife— 
Signora Regina Mingotti—Signor Tommaso Guarducci—music by the 
illustrious Master Traetta. Indeed, he surprised the professor of Latin, 
with whom he was going through “In eodem prato tres boves pasce- 
bantur,” by asking him whether he should soon be able to read about 
Dido in Virgil, for a big boy had told him he would find all about her 
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in there. After this great event, likewise, Vivarelli was eaten up with 
curiosity about opera singers, male and female but particularly female. 
He asked the chapelmaster, who, having failed in dramatic music, gave 
him a very brief but very unsatisfactory account of these persons. 
“They are the ass who carried the relics,” said the old gentleman 
grimly, “‘ who imagined that the crowd was falling down to worship 
him.” From the other boys at the seminary and at the choir school 
—the other boys always seemed to know so much more about things 
than he—Vivarelli obtained, on the other hand, much general 
information and much personal anecdote, as wonderful as anything 
in the Flos Sanctorum of Father Ribadeneira, but by no means 
equally edifying. Singers amassed immense fortunes, bullied com- 
posers, and sometimes kings and empresses, and were made love to 
by ladies of the highest quality, or, if they were ladies themselves, 
by princes and cardinals. Signora Gabbrielli, who had sung at 
Ravenna some years ago, had told the Empress of Muscovy that since 
she was so stingy, she might make her field-marshals sing. Farinello 
had notoriously been prime minister in Spain during twenty 
years; it was true, for he now lived at Bologna, and people from 
Ravenna had seen him; he was all covered over with diamond orders, 
and wore a long white cloak and spurs when he paid calls. 
Guadagni, who had been the lover of the Gabbrielli, was a cavalier 
of St. Mark’s at Venice. Caffariello had bought a whole duchy in 
the kingdom of Naples, and was called Signor Duca; the same 
Caffariello had been nearly killed by a jealous husband... . and 
here followed sundry chapters of a somewhat decameronian order 
on the social advantages, to put things modestly, possessed by 
singers. 

Vivarelli was never weary of listening to this lore, giving in 
return unbounded liberalities, shares in the money, sweets and small 
presents made by admiring amateurs of his pretty voice. And he 
used to wistfully watch, with fascination mingled with terror, 
the opera-singers invited to sing at the cathedral on great occa- 
sions, as they lolled about the organ loft in their embroidered 
coats and lace ruffles, or strutted condescendingly about with the canons 
and the great folk, sticking their bejewelled fingers into their portly 
waistcoats, and handing about snuff-boxes blazing with brilliants. 
Were any of them being dogged by the bravos of outraged princes, had 
they been welcomed by processions of nobles like the Cavaliere Ferri, 
or were any of them bosom friends of emperors and kings, prime 
ministers, dukes? The good folk of the eighteenth century, firmly 
persuaded of the Divine Right of Sovereigns, looked upon the mortal 
favoured at court with a feeling more than snobbish, simply and 
adoringly religious. But, more than the thought of kings, queens, 
emperors, popes, the thought haunted Vivarelli of that wonderful 
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Dido, of that wonderful recitative, of that gesture, and that high 
la of Madama Mingotti. 

Meanwhile, young Vivarelli had become a celebrity. People came 
to the cathedral whenever he was to sing a solo; ladies sent him 
sweetmeats; canons and prelates borrowed him to sing at their 
parties; his voice had suddenly become uncommonly good—“ too 
good by far for the Pope,” had decided a certain musical prelate of 
the illustrious family of the Rasponis. The Rasponis had, for two 
centuries, inflicted their opinions on city and country by a free use 
of massacre ; now, in the polite eighteenth century, they employed 
politer, but equally irresistible arguments; and the father and 
mother of Vivarelli, summoned to Ravenna to decide on their son’s 
vocation, and trembling, in their Sunday clothes, before such very 
noble patrons, were too delighted that their boy should become « fine 
gentleman also, and that anyone should relieve them of the expense 
of his bringing up. Accordingly, one autumn day, Vivarelli was 
packed into the public coach for Bologna, with a portmanteau con- 
taining a black coat and some fine linen, and a letter for one of the 
greatest singing masters of the day. 

It was a long, dreary journey along muddy roads, and when the 
coach drew up in the great market-place of Bologna, twilight was 
coming on and it had begun to rain. The battlemented buildings 
frowned out among the mist, the flicker of lanterns and links was on 
the wet flags, and close by the fountain where Neptune presided, 
all brown and dripping, over the sirens squirting water from their 
breasts, some worn-out horses stood steaming in the drizzle. It was 
all inexpressibly grand, unfamiliar, and gloomy. But the boy 
shouldered his portmanteau, asked the way to the ‘ Monkey Inn,” 
and wondered vaguely which of the porticoed palaces that he passed 
might be the residence of that already legendary Cavaliere Farinello 
who had sung himself into being the prime minister of two kings of 
Spain. Vivarelli felt inclined to inform the ostler who showed him 
the way that he, too, for all his humble stature and childish looks, 
was a singer, and already a famous one. But he merely remarked, 
by way of conversation, that he had come to Bologna to study music. 
“ Ah,” answered his conductor, “there are so many singers nowadays 
that the Lord has not voices or brains enough for more than one in 
a thousand.” 


III. 


Bologna did not contain in the eighteenth century any public 
establishments, like the Neapolitan ones for boys, and the Venetian 
ones—hallowed by the thought of Consuelo—for girls, where music 
was gratuitously taught. But the old university town, with its 
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memories of the Caracci and academic painting, possessed a school of 
singing, in the sense of a tradition preserved through a line of great 
masters, which was acknowledged as the highest of its times. A 
famous opera singer of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, after losing first one voice, then another in a reckless life of 
dissipation, Francesco Antonio Pistocchi, had returned to Bologna 
after many adventures, “feeling himself called upon by God,” as 
old Mancini puts it, “‘ to embrace a religious life among the fathers 
of the Oratory, and to assist with the most charitable lovingness and 
with infinite science all the young singers of promise.” Pistocchi, 
composer as well as singer, trained in his monk’s cell a dozen of the 
most scientific and brilliant virtwosi of the early eighteenth century, 
who carried the fame of his school all over the world. One day 
there presented himself a pupil of a new description, a young man 
called Bernacchi, ugly and ungainly. He came because he had 
utterly failed as a singer, because he had been unable to study with 
any profit, and finally because his voice was weak and bad. The 
public had refused to listen to him any longer, and his friends had 
conjured him to take to some other trade. But he had preferred 
instead to seek the assistance of Pistocchi, persuaded that there was 
in him some singing genius, and that this man could bring it to the 
surface. By the time he was thirty, Antonio Bernacchi was one of 
the greatest singers of his day ; and it was this unpromising pupil 
who, after the death of Pistocchi, continued the glories of the school. 
In his turn, Bernacchi became the master of half the great singers of 
thecentury. Those even who had studied elsewhere, with Porposa and 
Leo at Naples, Brivio at Milan, Redi at Florence, and Lotti at Venice, 
came to Bologna to perfect their singing; and the most brilliant of 
the Neapolitans, the most prodigious singer of his own and perhaps 
of any time, Carlo Broschi, commonly known as Farinello, in the 
fulness of his glory, humbly begged to study under the man who 
had begun life with a bad voice and a worse style. Bernacchi had 
died a few years before little Vivarelli’s arrival at Bologna; and his 
school had split up among various of his pupils and fellow 
scholars. But the purest traditions of old Pistocchi’s art and of 
his manner of teaching had remained with Giambattista Zuffi, 
who, after a brief and brilliant career on the stage, had returned to 
his native town, and taken the habit of the least rigorous order of 
Franciscans. That an opera singer should enter a convent, and in 
that convent train other opera singers, did not shock the easy-going 
religious notions of the Italian eighteenth century, which afforded 
actors not only Christian burial, but the society of the most pious 
clergy ; which allowed archbishops and cardinals to have boxes at all 
the theatres, and priests and monks to write tragedies, comedies, and 
farces, and, if inclined, to superintend their performance. Pistocchi, 
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we have already seen, was a priest of the Oratory, and when the 
famous Gizziello entered a monastery in consequence of the earth- 
quake of Lisbon, he divided his time between ascetic practices and 
teaching Guadagni, who was later to become Gluck’s own Orpheus. 
Padre Zuffi, as he was now called, inhabited the same monastery as 
another famous musician, Father Martini, the learned historian and 
theoretic writer; and it was to this monastery that little Vivarelli 
hurried every morning from the house of a respectable old widow 
with whom Monsignor Rasponi had sent him to board, an uncouth 
colt-like creature, perpetually growing out of the black priestly 
clothes with which he had been furnished by the munificence of his 
patron. 

Another pupil of Bernacchi, who had left the stage to teach 
singing to Maria Theresa’s Archduchesses, Giambattista Mancini, 
has left us a delightful book entitled “ Practical Reflexions upon the 
Art of Singing,” from which, with the additional help afforded by 
the earlier treatise of Purfrancesco Tosé, also a Bolognese singer, we 
obtain as clear an account as can be transmitted on paper of the 
habits and methods of the Pistocchi school. Father Zuffi, who had 
once been known on the stage as Farfallino, or the Butterfly, an 
appellation which his present gigantic stoutness rendered somewhat 
apocryphal, possessed all the qualities which his friend Mancini 
insists upon in a good singing master. His placid rotundity of 
figure, and his big, pink, babyish face were calculated to quiet tne 
most nervous pupil. He had a charming mouth, ridiculously out of 
proportion to his huge treble-chinned face, and which, in its delicate 
shapeliness, in the decision and neatness of its movement, seemed to 
sing even when he merely spoke; while, at the same time, his keen 
eyes, greenish and speckled with little yellowish straws, held his 
pupil’s whole being as the vice holds the piece of metal which the 
silversmith is twisting and hammering. He was terribly severe 
with such pupils as showed any slackness or presumptuousness, but 
with little Vivarelli, who was humble, shy, and nervous, he was 
always exquisitely patient and tender. He seemed, as he sat at the 
spinet in his cell, to feel with those keen eyes of his the excessive 
frailness of the child’s character, and with that voice of his, which 
was like the touch of his supple little fat hands, to manipulate with 
the least possible movement and the greatest possible gentleness the 
soul of the creature standing before him. 

It was the principle of all the schools of singing of the eighteenth 
century, and more particularly of the one carried on by the origi- 
nally voiceless Bernacchi, that voice is not always a gift of heaven, 
that an original vocal endowment is not necessary to a great singer, 
and that the man or woman who has a soul for singing can always 
obtain the physical material of his art; a principle indeed which, as 
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singing was carried to ever stranger refinements, was exaggerated to 
the point of actually preferring to deal with an imperfect voice, whose 
very imperfections would represent only so many triumphs of the 
art, of science and skill over matter. To make a voice out of nothing 
at all, or at all events to make a voice into something totally diderent 
from the sort of elemental force at which it had begun, was possible 
to those masters and pupils who virtually knew no limits to time. 
The necessity of dealing largely with the now obsolete chairbags and 
with a class of singers preserved from mutation of voice had given 
the singing masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
habit of taking up their pupils exceedingly young, and teaching 
steadily on through the long period of vocal development and 
change, so that we find that the famous tenors and basses (even up 
to the time of Rubini) had learned most of their business, and indeed 
sometimes established their reputation, in the preliminary stage of 
sopranos and contraltos; and that girls of twelve or thirteen had 
already, like Gluck’s niece, had time to become finished performers. 
The pupil, in Mancini’s treatise, is always supposed to be under 
twenty ; most usually he is twelve or thirteen. This early beginning 
not merely enabled the master to make the young voice—watching it 
and manipulating throughout its growth and changes—instead of 
merely teaching certain tricks to an already made one, but enabled 
him to devote months to things now hurried over in as many weeks 
or days; and if necessary even, as the legend runs of Porposa, to 
keep the pupil five years on a single page of exercises. 

Thus Father Zufli, regardless of the time spent under the Ravenna 
chapelmaster, and his local fame as a Cathedral solo singer, simply 
took back Vivarelli to the most elementary studies. or several 
months he made him sing but little, and only elementary passages 
of large notes, to steady the intonation and obtain a pure emission 
of sound ; passing later to other exercises, carefully composed, as the 
masters then always composed them, to suit the shifting necessities of 
the individual pupil. And at the same time he began to train the lad 
how to alternate, first slowly, then rapidly, two adjacent notes, since 
it was impossible too soon to think about the shake, a grace which 
was not only indispensable as an ornament in all the music of the 
day, but which hada separate value as type of many other important 
forms of rapid vocalisation. Father Zuffi never told his pupil till 
many years later that at his first arrival he had been in danger of 
losing his voice altogether. The inexperience and indiscretion of 
the Ravenna chapelmaster, accustomed to use up his choir boys as 
an Italian carter uses up his horses, had caused a damage in Viva- 
relli’s vocal apparatus, which threatened to cripple it for life; a gap 
had formed in the middle of his voice, on either side of which there 
was a difference of strength and of quality amounting to two dif- 
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ferent voices. To fill up this gap, to bring down some of the quality 
of the upper tones, to carry upsome of the tone of the lower ones, to 
weld these two separate voices into one, was the labour of years, and 
of infinite patience and gentleness. The master began to foresee what 
did indeed happen, that the lad would never have a perfectly sound 
voice, that it would, on certain notes and in certain circumstances, 
be husky in the middle notes, and odd, almost evilly acute, in the 
higher ones. But he foresaw also that the pathetic quality of those 
middle notes, slightly muffled and as it were smoothed over ; of those 
upper notes, with their hautboy poignancy, might be played up to 
as to a peculiar charm, provided always that all the other vocal 
qualities should be so perfect, and the command even over this pecu- 
liarity so complete, that it might seem rather a far-fetched grace 
than an original organic defect. 

Father Zuffi understood also at a glance—almost from the mere 
appearance of this loosely hung, nervous lad, with his great brown 
eyes and wide, mobile mouth—that he had to deal with a great 
pathetic singer, a creature who would know by instinct where people 
could be made to cry because he would feel like crying himself. 
This also, like any excessive quality, was to be accounted for a pos- 
sible blessing, but to be feared also as a probable danger; so the 
excellent master gave all his attention to developing his pupil’s capa- 
cities for rapid and brilliant execution, and for the neat and graceful 
phrasing of light and trifling music. For, in the eighteenth century, 
when every opera was expected to contain an air in each of five 
different styles for the performer, and when it was expected that 
every piece should be sung off at first sight,as if it had been pre- 
viously studied, the mind of a young singer, his musical intuition, 
had to be made as supple, as free from the tyranny of original endow- 
ment, as his voice itself. 

To give a notion of the care and science spent by Father Zuffi or 
the production, in the technical and in the literal sense, of his pupil’s 
voice, whole pages, nay chapters of Mancini’s treatise would 
require to be quoted. Sufficient that a voice had to be obtained 
sufficiently perfect in intonation, united in registers, equal in strength, 
interesting in tone, and flexible in movement, to be exhibited in an 
opera containing only one duet, rarely a trio, and where, in a series 
of solos, it came forward in isolation, and, so to speak, in nakedness, 
with an orchestral accompaniment that sustained it indeed, but 
never in the least masked it. But the making of the voice was but 
the least part of the work of master and pupil, and, indeed, the real 
science, the art of the eighteenth century, consisted in something 
different and higher, and which, with the gradual dying away of 
eighteenth-century traditions, has finally been lost altogether. For 
Voices, even nowadays, are sometimes carefully elaborated ; and in 
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certain cases voices issue from nature’s hand so perfect as to need but 
little elaboration. The eighteenth century did not care to obtain 
good voices for the mere love of such; the good voice was a mere 
requisite, without intrinsic value ; the real aim of all tuition was how 
to sing. And to be able to sing meant to be able to use one’s breath. 
The mind decided what ought to be done with certain notes for which 
the composer had asked, in its peculiar cypher ; how to combine, sever, 
graduate, and accentuate them till they became the phrase which no 
amount of musical symbols could exactly explain, and which, at that 
time, no attempts were even made to indicate. The notes of the voice 
were the material, the paint or clay,in which the mind’s conception must 
be embodied. And that which corresponded to the brush of the 
painter, laying the colour on in various thicknesses and with differ- 
ent grouping of brush-marks; and still more to the modelling tool or 
finger of the sculptor, was the breath. It is difficult, nowadays, to 
realise this central fact of the art of Pistocchi and Porposa, of Fari- 
nello and Pacchierotti ; for the breath has become little more than 
the mere vehicle for the voice, and has turned from a brush, a 
chisel, or an artist’s finger, into little more than a shovel. But, in 
those distant and different days, the management of the breath was 
the technique of an art all the more technical that it gave to the 
artist the most entire intellectual latitude to conceive and arrange 
his performance of another man’s vague direction. It was by hus- 
banding the breath, and employing it in a hundred different ways, 
that the singer shaped the component notes into a song; by letting 
out the breath in various degrees, stopping it, taking it off here, 
spreading it, smoothing it out there, that he modelled the various 
phrases, connecting certain notes with one another; dissevering 
others; giving, as it were, the projections and concavities of the 
form, making that form, according to the degree of detail, either 
large and massive or small and delicate ; obliterating angularities by 
a sweep of breath; searching out, fretting, or raising into relief, 
with one incisive breath or a series of separate short breathings, the 
details on which the ear and the mind were to dwell. And, when 
he had thus modelled his song as the sculptor models, or as the 
painter prepares his cartoon in mere light and shade, it was with 
the breath again, now no longer a modelling tool, but rather a 
brush, that by varying and combining the various registers, movable 
differences in vocal quality, and the various timbres of his voice, and 
by giving different and infinite degrees of loudness and softness, that 
he put on the high lights, deepened the shadows, and varied the 
colouring of his marvellous pattern. 

For this the old singing masters made their pupils work for years 
at holding long notes, teaching them to swell and diminish by 
minutest degrees ; at executing those curious passages of repercus- 
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sion of the same sound, of suspension, without real removal, of the 
breath in short pauses, and similar beautiful devices, of which the 
exercises of Leo, of Scurlatti, of Caffaro, of Porposa and Aprile 
still afford so many instances to students who can understand and 
appreciate them. For this they exercised them in those gradually 
lengthened cadences and flourishes, composed first of only a few notes, 
then of many which had to be executed all in one breath; and, 
above all, they made them take breath so secretly, that the visible 
act of breathing became a means of marking the shape of a piece, 
not a physical necessity of the performer. 

These various exercises and studies were spread over a great number 
of years, but they did not take up many hours of each day. Besides 
the necessity of giving a growing voice but little work, the masters 
of the eighteenth century seem to have recognised the fact that in a 
delicate art like theirs the attention cannot be constrained, and that 
mechanical exercise is useless or worse than useless when unaccom- 
panied by complete attention. This system left the young singer 
plenty of time to practise reading at sight, deciphering figured pas- 
sages and accompanying himself on the harpsichord, and to make a 
study of musical theory, traditional since the time when singing and 
composition were still one art, and often united in one artist. Every 
morning early young Vivarelli trudged along, wrapped in his cloak, 
and in winter carrying a lantern, through the empty Bolognese porti- 
coes, and clambered up the rickety stairs of a little house propped 
on huge wooden columns. At the topmost landing he sat down 
without knocking, waiting till the learned master of counterpoint 
should spontaneously open the door himself, habited in a wonderful 
Chinese dressing gown covered with parrots and pagodas, and his 
wigless head muffled in a silk kerchief . . . The master was very 
learned, and also excessively crusty ; and he had a terrible way, when 
he was angry, of doing without pen or pencil, dabbing his forefinger 
into the inkstand and dashing it furiously over his pupil’s faulty 
exercise. Vivarelli always remembered, and often mentioned, in 
after life, the thrill of terror invariably awakened by this operation. 
The excellent Father Zuffi went on the principle that an artist should 
never for a moment forget his art, and seek, in every circumstance 
of life, for some idea that might be turned to profit. There was a 
wonderful echo in one of the valleys immediately outside the town, 
and when his pupils accompanied him for a walk, or when he took 
the more favoured in the coach occasionally lent him by some musical 
magnate, this spot was nearly always his goal, for he asserted that 
no better exercise could be contrived than singing single notes 
against this echo, whose repetition of the voice at various intervals, 
discovered like a mirror the smallest lack of proportion. 

Fat though he was, and of immense physical laziness, the excellent 
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master never neglected to take his boys to hear any music, vocal or 
instrumental, in church or theatre; and when the gout prevented 
his moving, he insisted upon Vivarelli coming to his cell, and telling 
him, seated on the ledge of his praying-chair, every minutest detail 
of any performance he had been alone to hear. Whenever the 
pupils had a cold, or when their voices were too unsettled for practice, 
he caused them to play over volumes of songs and recitatives at the 
harpsichord, indicating to them, or making them indicate, the 
phrasing of the various readings, and the various embellishments 
and cadences that might suggest themselves. Of course there 
were at Father Zuffi’s convent a continual coming and going of 
singers; and when these were men of experience and merit, he 
always decoyed them into singing, or at all events, talk about singing, 
before his pupils, with whom singing or conversation was afterwards 
carefully discussed. The amount of tradition that hung about Father 
Zuffi’s cell was quite marvellous: one would have thought the air 
quite heavy in dead music. He had collected in the room which then 
served him as study a number of pictures of musical worthies. 
Principal among these was acircular portrait of the great founder of 
the school Pistocchi. He was represented in his black dress of priest 
of the Oratory, seated in a red arm-chair in front of a harpsichord, 
over whose keys rested one of his bony, delicate white hands ; he was 
very old and shrunken and withered, his face all in puckers, and his 
eyes standing out from his head ; and, whether involuntarily, or from 
want of skill, the painter had given his body a caved-in appearance, 
so that without being a cripple, he looked like one. It was not at 
all a pretty picture, and the other lads often joked in private over 
Father Pistocchi, whom their master unconcernedly spoke of, with 
a wave of his hand towards the portrait, as having been the hand- 
somest man of his day; they also amused themselves by framing a 
resemblance between this dead ugliness and the living and growing 
ugliness of poor Vivarelli, which was indeed wholly unlike that of 
any one else, dead or alive. But for Vivarelli the portrait had an 
odd charm: the poor old crippled man (for he always thought of 
him as a cripple, though he was not one) looked so unhappy at his 
harpsichord ; he knew, he felt, how things ought to be sung, and 
his voice was gone, and he was straining and straining his soul out 
to make other folk understand. Vivarelli always felt as if poor old 
Pistocchi were appealing, in his solitude and wistfulness, to him; and 
he would so gladly have done his best to give him pleasure. But 
who could? Then, all round the harpsichord—a very fine one, with a 
special apparatus for transposing, built by Ruckers of Amsterdam— 
hung portraits of Pistocchi’s predecessors and contemporaries, great 
pools of black, whence emerged a white hand and ruffle, a roll of note- 
paper, a pair of white hands on an invisible black breast, and a 
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dignified severe white face issuing from a half-seen black many- 
storeyed peruke: dreadfully stately persons, Matteuccio, Lauro 
Vettori, Siface, Baldassar Ferri, Alessandro Stradella, Niccolino, of 
whom Addison has written, from the heroic days of singing; when 
men had longer breaths, and voices that never grew old, when 
strange and terrible things still happened, sapphire rings presented 
them by the demon, processions to welcome them ; and violent deaths 
by murder or in brawls. They seemed to smile in cold scorn upon the 
boys at the harpsichord, vainly attempting to hold their long notes 
long enough. 

Another work of art of Father Zuffi’s collection attracted the 
fancy of his favourite pupil. This was a print, of which copies are 
not uncommon, after a drawing by Guercino, one of the few really 
amiable things produced by that painter or his school. It represented 
a charming young man, in doublet and ruff, beating time to the 
singing of some delightful boys: a study doubtless, for some choir 
of angels ; but which to Vivarelli’s mind represented a singing school, 
and for a long time typified that of his dear Father Zuffi, in whose 
immense and shapeless person he imagined he could trace a resem- 
blance to Guercino’s archangelic master. This was what singing 
meant to Vivarelli—to be a sort of angel. But, little by little, as he 
grew less of a greenhorn and the conversation of the other pupils 
began to assume occasional meaning even to his wool-gathering mind, 
he began to perceive, very sadly, that realities were somewhat 
different. 

Besides all the dead worthies, or the imaginary ones, who shed a 
benign influence on Vivarelli’s boyhood and studies, there was one 
who was real, alive, and who yet left as deep an impression on the 
lad’s fancy. Every now and then a coach would roll into the 
convent yard, or a solemn, well-groomed horse clatter in, when 
Father Zuffi—not without a certain flutter—would say: “ You can 
come back when I call for you, boys; I think that must be the 
Signor Cavaliere”; and the boys ran upstairs to a window over- 
looking the court. This Cavaliere Broschi, whom the awestricken 
Vivarelli occasionally met in his master’s cell, or saw riding through 
the streets as he sped along, was no other than that Farinello whom 
the eighteenth century—which was a judge of singing—held up as 
the greatest singer of any time. Since his singing days, which 
had been very brief, tradition said that Farinello ruled Spain for 
twenty years as the King’s chief favourite; a mixture, pleasing to 
eighteenth century minds, of the ‘ Virtuous Shepherd ” and the 
Emperor Titus, and altogether delicie humani generis. He was 
immensely rich, extremely noble (for he had the great Orders of 
St. Jago and Calatrava), and excessively generous and charitable. He 
had, people said, been banished from Spain by a wicked queen- 
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mother; and this only added to his many distinctions. He used 
to tap Father Zuffi on the shoulder; and once, when Vivarelli was 
little, he stroked the boy’s cheek with his white, beautiful hands ; 
and every now and then Father Zuffi received a gracious invitation 
to bring two of his pupils to early dinner, when the boys, quailing, 
had to sing before the old Cavaliere and his aristocratic guests. 
These periodic and tremendous occasions—when a splendid coach 
was sent to the convent, and they were received and handed on by 
a bevy of magnificent footmen—greatly excited Vivarelli’s com- 
panions ; but, after the first dazzling visit, invariably left our friend 
sad and out of sorts. It was as if he had swallowed a mouthful of 
sawdust. Of course, Vivarelli never for a moment imagined that he 
was ever going to be a singer like Farinello; even that odious 
monkey of a Neapolitan counter-tenor, his fellow-pupil and usual 
companion in these solemnities, would never have soared to such 
mad ambition. But all the more did Vivarelli feel, on these 
occasions, that everything is only vanity and vexation of spirit. 
What! to become a rich old Cavaliere, living in a grand country 
house, surrounded by kings and queens and emperors and empresses 
framed in gold on the walls and set in diamonds in snuff-boxes; to 
pay and receive polite visits from cardinals and senators and milords ; 
was it for this (Vivarelli felt himself a very vulgar boy for thinking 
such things, but he could not help it) that Farinello had left the 
stage at thirty? that he, the greatest singer in the world, had 
become silent for ever? For it was worse than silence to go on 
singing the same three airs night after night to one listener, although 
that listener wasaking. ‘‘And why does he never, never sing in 
public now that he no longer has his King of Spain?” he ventured 
once to ask. For, heaven only knows why, except because no one 
had ever heard it, that marvellous, divine voice was said to be as mar- 
vellous and divine as thirty yearsago. But Father Zuffi, who had 
the proper eighteenth century feelings about kings and queens, was 
very angry, and asked his pupil whether he was forgetting for whom 
the cavaliere had once had the privilege of singing; which settled 
the matter. 

But one day, after Vivarelli had spent a dreary afternoon, first 
contemplating across the dinner-table (while the butler mumbled 
outlandish names of wines, which the lad tossed off in his shyness), 
the Cavaliere’s very nearly royal person, and his even more royal 
unceasingly gracious smile and unflaggingly courteous manners, and 
afterwards looking timidly round the drawing-room at the gilt legs 
of tables or consoles, the shell-like curves of the chair-backs, the 
stucco ornaments on the walls, the monsters on Chinese vases and 
screens, and the portraits of Farinello himself in various stages of 
apotheosis, not to speak of all the kings and queens—one day, after 
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one of these dreary though delightful ceremonies, there happened an 
extraordinary event. A Bolognese dowager had come to drink 
chocolate in the afternoon, bringing her lap-dogs to visit the 
Cavaliere’s lap-dogs, and her little grand-daughter to visit his little 
grand-niece—a stately business. The old Cavaliere suddenly made 
the little girls, all stiff in their little hoop petticoats, an exquisite 
bow, and said with his enchanting courtly smile, as he sat down at a 
harpsichord : “ Would these young ladies enjoy a little singing ?” 
The bystanders thought he was graciously offering to accompany 
Father Zuffi’s pupil. But Vivarelli at once understood, and felt 
himself grow suddenly white and almost faint, and on the point of 
dropping the saucer of iced peach which he was holding. Farinello 
was going to sing. 

Every circumstance of that performance remained with Vivarelli 
to his dying day. Afraid, though needlessly, of its fading from his 
memory, he would, in later years, go carefully over each trifling 
detail, closing his eyes and playing inaudibly the accompaniment of 
that song, which he would never sing himself, lest he should substi- 
tute anything of his own for his recollections. The song which the 
Cavaliere had chosen was one of those with which, it was said, he had 
charmed the melancholy of the King of Spain as David had charmed 
Saul’s, ‘‘ Pallido il sole””—out of Hasse’s opera of Artaxerxes, com- 
posed some forty years before ; and, by a curious chance, it belonged 
to the part and the voice of another singer, the famous contralto 
Senesino, The words “ pallido il sole, torbido il cielo, pena minaccia, 
morte prepara, tutto mi spira rimorso e orrore,” had always struck 
Vivarelli as rather grand, but the melody which Hasse had set to 
them, as too monotonous and smooth to suit them; and he had often 
tried, but in vain, to make anything of this celebrated air. The 
Cavaliere, his eyes fixed, alittle closed under his straight black brows, 
and his chin a little disdainfully tilted as in his youthful portraits, 
began to play rapidly the prelude, with its curious insistence of rhythm 
and narrowness of modulation, slackening a little, and widening, so 
to speak, as the monotonous hammering on the same notes turned 
into a poignant phrase of melody towards the end. Then, with the 
return of that recurring hammering movement, he slowly, very 
deliberately and gently set down the first five or six notes of his 
voice. The voice seemed dull, a well-toned, moderate counter-tenor, 
and its notes were laid down with the deliberateness of a statement, 
as if principally with the object of making the words distinct. The 
next phrase, an echo of the first, and like it, limited and simple in 
movement, was given like the other; the thing was strange by virtue 
of its very absence of strangeness. Good Heavens! thought Viva- 
relli with his usual eagerness, is this the greatest singer of our 
father’s days? Is this all that remains of the most wonderful 
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yoice that ever was? Buta second later he had forgotten that silent 
remark, forgotten everything. The accompaniment still went run- 
ning over monotonously on the same chords, and the voice laying itself 
gently, like heavy snow-flakes, upon it; but Vivarelli was aware that 
these notes, which seemed to settle in their place so slowly, opening 
gradually out and closing up, as if to show themselves and pass on, 
were small fractions of a bar and sung quickly ; and then, that this 
voice, singing under its breath, was filling the room and the house. 
Then, that these big, solemn notes, this scurrying accompaniment, 
were making his blood run cold, for the accompaniment seemed to 
ring like a hundred village death knells; and the voice, with those 
calmly, distinctly pronounced words, to repeat an implacable death 
sentence. It seemed to him also, as if he were looking down on the 
round, heaving waves of asullen sea, immense and obscure and terrible, 
till suddenly something happened that was like a brief, wide, lurid 
illumination ; and that voice, gigantic, beautiful, and magnificent, 
rang out in a great dreadful peal. The Cavaliere was singing with 
that enchanting smile on his lips, and evidently under his breath. 
“That piece is not really for my voice,” said the Cavaliere, as he ended 
the phrase of accompaniment ; “it belonged to Senesino’s part; but 
I took a good deal of trouble to imitate his way of singing, and I 
thought it would interest this young man to hear how a very great 
singer of fifty years ago used to sing suchasong.” So saying, he 
laid his thin aristocratic hand on Vivarelli’s shoulder, and smiled 
that charming, rather conventional smile.. The ice which the lad was 
holding had melted, flooded the saucer, and gone all over his black 
satin small-clothes. 


IV. 


Antonio Vivarelli was nineteen when Father Zuffi nearly crushed 
him in a pathetic farewell, and sent him forth, a pupil no longer, 
into the big, sounding, singing world. The ugliness which was to 
be so famous and so adored, had saved our friend from the often 
ludicrous début of the young singers of a hundred years ago, who, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, were usually employed in women’s 
parts in the theatres at Rome. His engagement was for the great 
Ascension-tide fair at Padua, where he was to sing a subordinate part 
in an opera expressly composed by the famous Sarti. The company, 
recruited at Bologna by a Venetian director, was sent by water, in 
one of those big boats which sailed slowly from the Reno into the 
Po, thence into the Lagoon, and inland again up by the Brenta. It 
was a motley throng, such as Goldoni loved to describe—singers, 
fiddlers, and sceneshifters, even tailors and copyists, collected from 
every part of Italy, and jabbering various dialects and corruptions 
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of the mother tongue, in company with several talking parrots, a 
monkey, and innumerable lapdogs belonging to the female portion of 
the caravan. The big flat boat slid slowly along between the 
poplared banks and into the lagoon, a lazy journey of several days, 
with people cooking all kinds of messes on deck among the stacked- 
up properties, eating off tables improvised out of side scenes and 
trestles, quarrelling, shouting, screaming, playing cards all the live- 
long day, and making music, and even dancing to the orchestral 
fiddles when the moon rose at night, and the black hull cut a wake 
as of quicksilver through the shallow water. The principal male and 
female performers had been too grand to travel thus; and in the 
absence of the first woman, the various humbler ladies put forth 
infinite pretensions and infinite seductions, mostly aimed at Vivarelli, 
whose serious, shy face and priestlike demeanour made him at once 
a desired capture and an unceasing butt. This was Vivarelli’s first 
entrance into life, for, thanks to his widow hostess, to his Franciscan 
teacher, and to an odd little society of learned men into which he 
had worked his way, he had lived his years of apprenticeship at 
Bologna very much like those previous ones at the Ravenna semi- 
nary. And the world, as typified in this boatload of singers and 
players, of shifty, clever, dissolute men and pretty, sentimental, and 
brazen women, all surrounded to him with the halo of poetry and 
music, seemed to him an enchanting place, despite the over-quarrel- 
some habits of some of his companions, and the detestable ways of 
the actresses, mothers, parrots, and lapdogs. . . . And when they had 
got to Padua, and collected in various inns during the time of 
rehearsal, it still seemed to the young man as if life were that boat- 
full of Comus’ companions, with painted sails spread under an ever- 
blue sky, sliding along towards a delightful, if second-rate, island of 
Venus: a singing Wilhelm Meister surrounded by singing Philinas 
and Serlos. 

From this dream of vulgar pleasure Vivarelli was suddenly 
awakened by the fact that he was famous. The principal singer, 
under whose ill-bred superiority he was finishing his apprentice- 
ship, suddenly fell ill, and Vivarelli was called upon to take the 
chief part in the opera. He knew it only from having heard the 
other man sing it; it was immensely, he thought, beyond his vocal 
powers; the public was fanatical for its old favourite Manfredini. 
Manfredini had a loud brilliant voice, a magnificent facility of 
inventing and executing difficult variations; he was, moreover, 
accounted a good actor, and so handsome a man that at Milan the 
ladies had worn, it was said, five miniatures of him at a time, on 
each bracelet, each shoe-buckle, and on the brooch that fastened 
their kerchief. Vivarelli’s voice had by no means finished develop- 
ing, his chest was still weak, and, although he had done his very 
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best to learn acting from a famous lawyer and amateur actor at 
Bologna, he was a mere stick when he sang his airs. Besides, he 
was horribly ugly. The public received him coldly, and hissed him 
off the stage after his first song; once behind the scenes, he burst 
into tears like a child. The composer of the opera was a young 
man of spirit. This opera of his had been a success for the first 
nights; he was determined it should not fail for the want of a 
singer. From his harpsichord in the orchestra he suddenly 
addressed the audience, upbraiding it for its stupid unkindness to a 
lad who was doing his best to serve them: “If,” he said, “ you 
will not promise a decent reception to Signor Vivarelli, the play 
shall be stopped and your money returned at the door.” The 
audience applauded. Vivarelli returned on to the stage, amid a 
few signs of encouragement in the general ill-humoured silence. 
He was utterly changed, and like a man ten years older. He did 
not know the whole of the part, but what he did know he 
performed with reckless coolness. He went through one air after 
another, and the audience began to applaud; he sang the duet with 
the principal woman, and the audience applauded still more. But 
when he remained alone on the stage with her, for the great scene 
of accompanied recitative and the principal song known as the 
rondd, the public, who had come to hear their own Maanfredini 
hissed the intruder like one man. Vivarelli waited for them to be 
silent, and, after a pause, began his scene. Those hisses had lashed 
him into a sort of madness in which, excited to the utmost, though 
apparently calm, he perceived only the play and the music, much 
as if he had been in a trance. The situation—that of a lover giving 
up his beloved to fulfil a promise—inspired him with a perfect frenzy 
of passion. He spoke his recitative he knew not how, he moved his 
body and his arms and hands he knew not why, but minding for the 
moment only one fact, that he had to give up this woman whom he 
loved. Then, after the last chord of the recitative, the orchestra 
began the prelude of the great air. Vivarelli had sung it only once 
before, that morning; and his mind, one would have thought, must 
have been full of the reading of it of his predecessor. But, for no 
reason he could have told, he began it in a totally different spirit. 
It seemed to him something new, and something that he was making. 
He sang quick where Manfredini had sung slow and vice versd 
and entirely forgot where the famous singer had made most of his 
points. He never remembered even the places for inserting the 
great florid passages, which always brought the house down. The 
song had been sung hitherto with two expressions, so to speak, 
interlaced by composer and singer, as a piece half languid and 
pathetic, half violent and voluble. Vivarelli made the first move- 
ment quiet, simple, almost spoken ; and the second—but that was 
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the strangest thing— instead of the great scales and passages of 
shakes, there came into his head odd intricate flourishes, and into 
his performance, instead of the mere vehement floridness, a strange 
mad jubilation, interspersed with sudden pauses of misery. At the 
end of the piece, as the orchestra stopped for the last time before 
the final crash, he launched out into a long extemporary cadence, 
melodious, farfetched, rambling away into strange tonalities, and 
over strange intervals, and ending with two or three simple, long- 
drawn notes. These notes belonged to the dubious part of his voice, 
that place upon which Father Zuffi had expended so much time and 
science. They came out odd, of unearthly sweetness and poignancy, 
like those of a hautboy. The orchestra banged in its chord. The 
whole theatre burst into a yell of joy. The poor fellow had to be 
carried, fainting, behind the scenes, and a doctor jumped up from 
the pit to let him blood. It was now Vivarelli’s turn to have his 
likeness worn on shoe-buckles and bracelets and brooches, and his 
partisans proceeded at once to challenge and thrash with cedar 
poles the partisans of poor Manfredini. Instead of the ladies of the 
theatrical company, Colombinas and Rosauras of whom Goldoni has 
left us the portraits, it was ladies of the first quality, what the 
eighteenth century still called highborn nymphs, who now laid siege 
to the former seminarist’s feelings, and from the society of scene- 
shifters, ballet-dancers, and harlequins, cooking sausages and 
tomatoes on braziers in attics, the young singer found himself at 
once promoted to the tables and the coaches of Venetian senators, of 
princes of the empire, and of cardinals, and, from that evening, when 
the unwilling public heard for the first time those strange, hautboy 
notes of his voice, Vivarelli’s life was but a series of triumphs. But, 
scarcely a year after his first success, he suddenly disappeared from 
the notice of his admirers, and appeared instead, his travelling boots 
and cape still on, in the cell of Father Giambattista Zuffi. The 
excellent singing-master’s first thought—for his mind ran to romance 
and he hinted occasionally at past adventures scarce befitting the 
holiness of a Franciscan—was that his dear Tonino—for so he always 
called him—was flying before some jealous noble and his hired 
ruffians ; then, having prepared some chocolate on his portable stove, 
he gravely asked Vivarelli whether he had lost his money at play or 
whether it had been got out of him by “ those accursed sirens.” — 
Vivarelli had indeed, in the first flush of liberty and prosperity, 
played at faro without even knowing the rules; and the Colombinas 
and Rosauras had received sundry shoe-buckles, fans, combs, patch- 
boxes, and yards of flowered taffety, which they had usually spurned 
as quite beneath their acceptance, but accepted none the less; once 
even a nymph, though not a high-born one this time, had insisted 
on a green parrot in a gilt cage. But Vivarelli had soon ceased 
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either to play or to purchase toys for sirens; he had regularly sup- 
plied money to his family in Romagna; and now he had good 
clothes, expensive boots, gold in his pockets, and even, he admitted 
with some shyness to his dear Franciscan, he was possessed of a valet. 
“Then why, in the name of all the saints, have you come back to 
Bologna?” cried the master. ‘ Because,” answered bashfully the 
pupil, twirling his cocked-up travelling-hat nervously, “ because,— 
because, dear master, I feel that I don’t yet really know how to 
sing.” The excellent fat friar began to cry for tenderness; and 
raising up towards him the face of the young man, who had knelt 
down by his armchair, he answered slowly, looking into those eager 
brown eyes with his own wise, greenish ones, ‘‘ My son, that is what 
none of us shall ever know on this earth; in the next world there 
may be more time. For when we are young we have the voice, but 
not the art; and when weareold we have the art, but not the voice.” 
From the whitewashed wall of the convent cell, from among the music 
books on the shelves, the portrait of old Pistocchi smiled a bitter 
acquiescence. 


Ve 


The art of the singer was indeed, in those distant days, too long 
for a lifetime, or for the life at least of that most mortal portion of 
man, the voice. The chief interest of music, in Italy at least, lay, as 
we have said, in melody and song. To realise this one must take 
down from the dusty archive shelves the score of an opera of that 
day ; or, failing that, a volume of the plays which Metastasio wrote 
on purpose to be set to music. Into the operas which our Vivarelli 
sang—their principal songs marked in faded ink—*per il Signor 
Antonio Vivarelli— Napoli, Londra, Venezia, even Pietroburgo, 1779, 
or 1782, or so late as 1790”’—wind instruments began indeed nearly 
always toenter. I speak of the operas of his maturer days and by the 
composers Sacchini, Sarti, Bertoni (of whom a splendid bravura air 
has accidentally remained in Gluck’s Orpheus), Paisiello and Cimarosa, 
who were his own contemporaries; for in the works of Jommelli, 
Piccini, and Galuppi, which he still came in time to sing, there was 
rarely more than the quartet of strings. If we glance down these 
full-scored pages we shall see that the parts of the hautboy, clarionet, 
flute, bassoon, &c., present a large proportion of consecutive empty 
bars; while the horns and the trumpets, which in those days gave a 
savour, the first of the supernatural, the second of heroism, merely 
blare out a few notes three or four times in the whole course of the 
piece. The permanent part of the accompaniment still consists in 
violins, and the other instruments are merely additional or incidental. 
Thus the voice is never covered by the orchestra; nay, the next 
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remark that we make, in examining these operas of the latter half of 
the last century, is that the voice is so often moving alone, unaccom- 
panied, and that the songs are full of pauses, of points d’orgue . . . 

but of this more anon. If we pass on to examine the opera act by 
act—and here, in default of the score, the libretto furnished in any 
volume of Metastasio will answer the same purpose—we shall find 
that the plays differ entirely in structure from those of our own cen- 
tury. Except in comic opera, a category only then coming into repute, 
and in which, even in the great days of Paisiello and Cimarosa, no emi- 
nent singer was ever to be heard, there are no concerted pieces whatever, 
with the exception of one duet between the two principal singers and 
at the most a trio or a solo with chorus. The business of the piece 
takes place in recitative (which in Metastasio’s plays is invariably 
blank verse), unaccompanied, that is to say, with no accompaniment 
except the chords which mark the modulation and keep the singers 
in time. This dry recitative, as it was called, goes on for pages 
and pages, either turning into a scene, or long passage, almost in- 
variably soliloquy, of recitative interrupted and supported by the 
orchestra, which itself ends in a song; or blossoming out directly and 
without softer transition into one of those short lyrics of various 
metres, which, by dint of rearrangement and repetition of words and 
sentences, is turned into the long melody, preluded, accompanied, 
and often summed up by the instruments, called an air. The air is 
followed by the instant exit of the singer thereof, for a relapse into 
dry recitative (as we may notice in Gluck’s Orpheus) must necessarily 
be an anti-climax ; the air may belong to one of several categories, 
of each of which each principal part must contain not more than one 
example. There is provided for in Metastasio’s plays, which were 
written between 1725 and 1750, but set and reset, with many altera- 
tions by every composer until the beginning of our own century, an 
air of vocal execution, aria di bravura, usually to words expressive of 
joy,or upon some metaphor of sea, wind, running water, noises or such 
like ; of this it would be difficult to find a finer instance than the air 
of Bertoni, ‘‘ Addio miei sospiri,”” which has remained incorporated in 
Gluck’s Orpheus. Then a graceful air, often a dance, a minuet, or in 
the time of Handel and Pergolese, who excelled in this measure a 
siciliana. Then anaria parlante, or spoken song, a continuation of the 
previous recitative, addressed to several persons in succession, and 
always requiring to be acted as well as sung ; the various settings of the 
famous words, “Se cerca, se dice,” in the Olimpiade, by Leo, 
Pergolese, Galuppi, Cimarosa, to name only a few, being all of them 
specimens of the spoken air. Besides this, and difficult to define, an 
air of uncertain character, “‘ mezzo carattere,” neither one thing nor 
another; and finally and most important perhaps, a pathetic air. 
Towards the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Metastasio’s 
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words were cruelly mangled by the various poets, usually starving 
priests or schoolmasters attached to operatic theatres, in order to 
obtain a fresh sort of air, at once speaking, pathetic, and brilliant, 
beginning with a slow movement and ending with a quick one, 
which was called a rondd. In the days of Vivarelli the rondd was 
the crowning glory of everything, affording the singer an oppor- 
tunity of displaying all his various styles. These five songs, a duet 
with the chief female performer, and perhaps a trio with someone 
else, and an enormous amount of dry recitative, occasionally relieved 
by accompanied scenes, constituted, until about 1790, when concerted 
pieces were multiplied, the enormous part of what was then called 
the first man. 

We have seen that the voice, even to the very end of the last 
century, was never encroached upon by the orchestra, and that, in 
particular, it had never to fight with its triumphantly loud and shrill 
rivals, the wind instruments. The distribution of parts, and of song 
and recitative, has further shown us that in every important portion 
of the performance, in the scenes of accompanied recitative and in the 
arias, the singer was invariably isolated ; the two voices of the duet 
even singing each a song and uniting for only a few bars at the third 
or fifth. This means, taken together, that the singer was exposed 
alone, uninterrupted, and for an enormous length of time, to the 
public ; that, in other words, an opera, besides a certain amount of 
good or bad acting, of noted dry recitative, was a series of little 
concerts given by alternating performers. 

But the eighteenth century gave its singers not merely the impor- 
tance of isolated performance: it allowed them the liberty to create. 
Its manuscript scores afford none of those marks for loud and soft, 
for binding and detaching notes, by whose means the composer can 
convey, in a measure, his notion of how to perform the song he has 
composed. Even the pace is rarely indicated at the beginning of the 
piece, or indicated loosely and at random. These omissions will strike 
the eye of anyone who turns over an old score. In attempting to 
play or sing one of their airs, another kind of omission becomes 
noticeable: we feel as we should if someone had taken a sonata or 
concerto of Haydn and Mozart and put his pen through all the 
cadences and variations, nay, through every ornament, shake, mor- 
dante, group of notes, little scale—in fact, through everything except 
the essential melody, everything which accentuates, completes, diver- 
sifies the piece. In concerted music such things, for fear of confu- 
sion, had evidently to be invented and noted by the composer. In 
instrumental solos the composer, being himself the performer, very 
probably extemporised a good deal, and then selected and wrote 
down his embellishments and variations, which every other player 
on the violin or harpsichord could easily reproduce. But in the case 
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of singing it was different. The singer, when he first became promi- 
nent in the seventeenth century, was also an actor; now, Italian 
acting has never conformed (and never can) to the French method of 
studying and then stereotyping a part. The genius of the nation, 
spontaneous, easily discouraged, requires constant variety and com- 
plete freedom; and, until the end of the eighteenth century, the 
only school of acting which Italy could boast belonged to the old 
comedy of Masks, in which only the outlines of the dialogue were 
written, and all the detail improvised by the actor. 

The habit of free performance, of extempore alteration and 
addition, was therefore natural in the Italian Opera singer of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and regarded as legitimate 
by a public accustomed to complete dramatic independence; nor 
did concerted pieces or subjection to the orchestra, both of which 
were virtually unknown during a hundred and fifty years, interfere 
with this liberty by requiring of the singer the pre-arrangement 
with others, the obedience to a director, habitual to the man who 
took a part in a quartet, or who sang in a fugue. Such, doubtless, 
is the chief explanation of that independence of the singer, or 
rather that interference of the singer with the composer, which 
surprises and shocks us in the days of Handel, of Pergolese, of 
Gluck, even of Mozart; for the explanations of things must be 
sought rather in their accidental causes than in their foreseen 
effects. 

But this state of affairs between singers and composers, although 
no result of wsthetic preferences, was fortified in its turn by that 
peculiar development of vocal music to which it had certainly con- 
tributed. The Italians—and with them all the nations who listened 
to and employed Italian singers—of a hundred to two hundred and 
fifty years ago, wanted not to hear a given piece, and therefore set 
about finding a performer; they wanted to hear a singer, and there- 
fore hired a composer to write songs for him to sing. No opera 
was ever composed, as nowadays, without reference to a definite 
set of performers; on the contrary, once the performers got together 
a composer was called in to write exclusively for them; for operas 
were short-lived in those days of constantly altering style, and, 
instead of being repeated in the same place by different singers, 
they were carried by their original chief performers from town to 
town and country to country. So it never occurred to the good 
people of that time that there was such a thing as an abstract 
soprano, contralto, or tenor voice for whom songs could be written, 
ready in every detail and with complete instructions how to perform, 
as a sonata or a suite might be written for an abstract violin or 
harpsichord. 

And, as we have seen, the great old singing masters never 
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classified voices or made recipes for various categories, but set 
about developing to the utmost the individual voice of their pupil, 
without seeking to define or name it; so that, were it not for the 
soprano, contralto and tenor clefs (used rather at random) in which 
the vocal parts were still noted, we should often be in utter igno- 
rance of the voice possessed by the most famous men and women of 
those days. The old Italian theatrical habit—the habit of the 
national commedia deil’ arte—of giving full license to a performer, 
and the musical ircumstances of the times, which isolated each 
voice in an vpera and developed its individual qualities to the 
utmost, resulted, therefore, in that strange eighteenth century 
custom of letting the singer not merely give what reading he 
chose of another man’s notes, but of allowing and expecting him to 
introduce all the detail ornament, and to give a new presentation 
of the chief themes in the form of variations and cadences. For 
this reason, as Mancini explains, every singer must give some 
years to the study of thorough bass. He did so because, to a 
certain extent, he was as much a composer as the man who had 
written out the score, and who sat directing the opera at his 
harpischord. But the Italian actors did not merely invent a 
portion of the words; they also improvised them on the spur of the 
moment, and to the belief that no two voices are alike was added by 
the eighteenth century singing-masters the further opinion that no 
single voice or vocal disposition is identical on two separate 
occasions. Hence the singer gave to the composer’s notes his own 
reading and his own additions and variations, but he also gave to 
them a reading and additions and variations which were by no 
means always the same. Of all the great singers of the eighteenth 
century, wé read that their powers of invention were remarkable. 
“A perfect judgment of what can be executed” is a necessary 
quality in the pupil described by Tosé and Mancini, for, without 
that, there would be danger of his inventing passages and proving 
unable to carry them out. Such invention and such judgment were 
cultivated by a special exercise of making extempore variations, a 
practice probably continued throughout every great singer’s career, 
since it appears that so late as 1824 or thereabouts, the two last 
singers trained in eighteenth-century habits, Crescentini and Velluti, 
amused their leisure, after retiring from the stage, by weekly 
meetings over an apothecary’s shop, near the Pergola theatre in 
Florence, where, with Meyerbeer and Pietro Romani to accompany 
them, they read and made variations on those exercises of Leo which 
must have formed the study of their boyhood. 

It seems likely that every eminent singer of the last century spent 
some time every day preparing various readings of his songs in 
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order to have something to fall back upon or to use as material for 
new arrangement, when he found himself on the stage. This we 
are told of Pacchierotti, one of the most inventive singers of his 
days, and this alone can explain how, in the thirty or forty con- 
secutive representations of a new opera, his rival (and our Vivarelli’s), 
the great bravura singer, Marchesi, could have afforded every night 
new passages and graces to the curiosity of the persons who took 
down his performance in shorthand. 

Such a habit of varying songs, which did, indeed, late in the 
eighteenth century, reduce melody to a thread and composers to 
mere slaves, appears to our mind almost incompatible with anything 
worth hearing. But, on reflection, we shall find that three-quarters 
of every violin or harpsichord sonata of that day are nothing save 
such variations ; and that, even in quartets and symphonies, a new 
development of melody, and alteration in its modulations and rhythms 
and ornament, constitute, in those days of melodic exuberance, as 
much of the business of the parts as any changes and complications 
in the harmony. Neither could it then occur that there was only 
one right interpretation of a piece, and that one the interpretation 
intended by its composer. For the rightness of a reading depended 
not merely upon the subtle relations between the constituent notes 
of the song, but quite as much upon a relation, even subtler, between 
the forms suggested by the composer and the sounds and breath 
actually given by the singer. What should be loud or soft, pointed 
or blurred, depended, for instance, not merely upon the foregoing 
portion, but upon the register and quality of the voice which was 
singing, and the whole scheme of the piece had to be arranged 
according to the delicate differences in the powers of the performer, 
powers not merely individual, but excessively variable from hour to 
hour. The rightness of a reading could not be referred to any pre- 
conceived notion of the composer, who was considered incapable, 
like the dramatic part, of conceiving all the various refinements and 
graces which would arise from the peculiar physical and intellectual 
endowment of the performer, from the very fact of performance. 
And there being thus no abstract standard of right or wrong in the 
composer’s mind, there ceased to be any reason why one reading 
among several should be better or worse than’ another. Nay, as 
voice and vocal disposition were variable, and the perfection of the 
whole depended upon complete adaptation between notes and per- 
formance, it became evident that the number of right readings meant 
merely the number of beautiful readings, and that that was com- 
mensurate only with the richness of the melody and the genius of the 
singer. When the sense of performance was so strong, and melody 
was gushing forth on every side, the song, therefore, as noted down 
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by the composer, was a mere fragment—a mere indication of some- 
thing that was to exist, not an existing thing, as an octogenarian 
singing-master, nurtured in classic traditions, would constantly 
repeat to this unworthy biographer of Vivarelli—it became a whole 
only during the brief instants of being sung, and in the memory of 
those who had heard its singing. Such, doubtless, is the meaning 
of those words with which I have prefaced these pages :-—‘‘ Nowadays 
singers perform the notes written down by the composer ; in the days 
of Vivarelli’s youth they sang.” 

To sing, in this sense, was what Father Zuffi considered too much 
for a life’s efforts. To the end of their singing were directed those 
years and years, from childhood into maturity, of mechanical labour, 
of placing the voice, and training the breath : those years of counter- 
point, of reading at sight, of invention of variations, that the singer, 
constantly able to understand every new form, to execute any passage, 
to surmount any difficulty, to manage any modulation, should be 
able, on the spur of the moment, to give not merely the conception 
of the composer but the fruit of his own feeling and fancy. For in 
this singing, as distinguished from “ performing the notes written 
down by a composer,” this constant variety of detail and expression, 
this changing to suit each change of voice or of mood, this seeming 
creation of melody on the very lips of the singer, this apparent welling 
up of pure music from the ianermost depths of his nature, lay the 
marvel and fascination of the old music of Italy. 

Such was the art. But what of the artist? In and out of 
memoirs and letters pass every now and then the singing men and 
women of the eighteenth century, and personality is made definite by 
description and anecdote, a vague figure, indicated by a random word, 
sometimes little more than aname. Of Faustina, the famous wife of 
Hasse, we know, for instance, that she was a bright, well-mannered 
lady, the respectable mother of well-brought-up daughters. Another 
great prima donna, the Mingotti, appears in contemporary accounts 
accomplished, agreeable, well-bred. While the poor woman, Mari- 
anna Bulgarelli, called the Romanina, who is said to have died of 
grief, or to have put an end to herself, on account of Metastasio’s 
ingratitude, must certainly have been a very remarkable creature. 
The Gabbrielli, on the other hand, she who bade Catherine of Russia 
set her field-marshals singing, was a capricious, rapacious virago ; 
and behind her, without her wit or her lunacy, extends a procession 
of singing women more rapacious and capricious than herself. The 
female singers came of various social conditions, yet, with a few 
exceptions, they appear not to have been received in respectable 
society. The men, on the other hand, who were nearly all peasants 
or thereabouts, and brought up on charity or speculation, were taken 
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to the ‘bosoms of all persons of quality, endured, flattered, cajoled, 
carried in triumph, sung by poets who hated them, and courted by 
ladies of whom they were often not fit to be the lacqueys. A few 
of these virtuosi, alternately carried to heaven and rolled in the mud 
by the servile though indignant writers of the day, contrived to 
keep some sense of decorum and modesty, and even to become gentle- 
men of parts and breeding; thus Santurelli, Rauzzini, the younger 
Senesino, and Pacchierotti are vouched for by the friendship of well- 
known mep of science, artists, writers, and charming women; while 
a whole volume of letters addressed to him through many years by 
Metastasio, shows us Farinelli as an upright, intelligent man, a 
a devoted friend, a fascinating, fine gentleman. But, with such 
exceptions as these, we must confess that then, as now, the elevating 
effects of music must be sought rather in those who listen than in 
those who perform. For the beauty studied by the musician is 
independent of the realities of life, and its pursuit, instead of bring- 
ing in closer contact with the invigorating, chastening sights of 
nature, the subsisdiary feelings of mankind, tends rather to concen- 
trate the faculties upon themselves and their owner; while, in the 
singer more particularly, dependence upon bodily well-being and 
the habit of cultivating the expression and excitement of emotion, are 
apt to develop certain unbeautiful characteristics. Who among us 
has not, at least once in a lifetime, yearned for a closer knowledge 
of one of those men and women who seemingly create, give out like 
perfume the loveliness that goes to our poor heads? And who, 
therefore, has not among the melancholy litter of trifling disenchant- 
ments some little story of a singing man or woman seen too 
closely ? 

Such impressions, by a strange coincidence, were shared by our 
friend Vivarelli, who, though a singer himself, was subdued by the 
poetry of his own art and sadly rebutted by its prose. In his early 
youth, indeed, and after that brief taste of Bohemianism, he suffered 
keenly though silently. He found, indeed, among his fellow- 
singers, even women who took their art as earnestly, as conscien- 
tiously, as himself; but beyond their art they were nullities or 
worse. A certain fickleness, vulgarity, readiness to snatch at plea- 
sure or advantage, which seems somehow to go with the temper of a 
performer, whether an actor merely or a singer, an odd superficiality 
in these creatures for ever expressing emotions they do not feel, or 
feeling emotions at command, affected Vivarelli more and more, 
although he was long unsuspicious of the cause of his dreariness and 
irritation. A sentimental episode, perhaps the most important in 
his life, but brief and kept in the background, probably made 
him understand that his comrades were of a different clay. A 
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Venetian girl, charming, beautiful, and apparently innocent, 
although not more correct in behaviour than other actresses of her 
day, attached herself to Vivarelli, and travelled with him from place 
to place, receiving genius, as Stendhal puts it, from the genius of 
her master and lover. But one day Vivarelli discovered that if 
she wanted his affection, or, at all events, his teaching, she wanted 
also the sequins of a rich old Maecenas; and that she had not only 
conciliated the two requirements in the past, but could see no reason 
for not conciliating them in the future. . . . Vivarelli was 
never known to give musical instruction to any more young 
actresses. This singer and actor, of whom Miss Burney, who knew 
him intimately, wrote, in her father’s memoirs, that he had 
rather the nature of a poet, experienced, partly from constitution, 
partly, perhaps, as a result of his priestly education, the reverse of 
that attraction towards the stage which Goethe has expressed in his 
great novel. The fact that all was unreal, from the jewels which he 
wore to the sentiments which he expressed, was odious to him, and 
he would have longed to have been the priest of some new sort of 
religion (free from any of the theatricalities which he began to per- 
ceive in his own), whose people could sing the things they really 
felt among real nature or real magnificent architecture, surrounded 
by fellow-worshippers who took it all as seriously as himself. As it 
was, he never enjoyed singing better than at a harpsichord, to two 
or three intimates; and he never sang so divinely as on the death 
mass of his friend, the composer Bertoni, after which he hid himself, 
sobbing, behind the altar. Asa matter of fact, Vivarelli gradually 
carried out his own vague plan, attained the object of his wishes, 
although, like most of us, without knowing it. Experiencing the 
reverse of what is felt by him who listens to great singing, and who 
seems to find at last the expression of his highest emotions, the for- 
mulz of his most perfect thoughts, this singer was straining per- 
petually to get to the realities of life and thought and feeling which 
music seemed inarticulately to imply and express; seeking that 
nobility, that perfection, that something that music could hint at 
but not express. This craving for a worthy reality, a noble source 
of emotion, in a man who could evoke such dreams, awaken such 
feelings in others, produced an odd intellectual eagerness, a fervid 
desire to know the contents of books, to him the presence of men of 
virtue and intellect. Vivarelli began to study languages and litera- 
ture with something of the almost rabid eagerness with which he 
had studied music. He knew his language to perfection, and soon 
he had added Latin and French ; in his spare moments he began to 
pore over Greek. England was at that time—about 1780—the 
ideal land ; a sort of Eldorado of liberty, magnanimity, and wisdom, 
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an impossible country whence issued the mythical creatures of per- 
fection, with Rousseau’s Lord Edouard Bompton at their head ; and 
Vivarelli’s heart beat when he found himself in London, and heard the 
unintelligible language of these virtuous men all round. The 
enthusiasm of the singer was so oddly real, and his anxiety to know 
English so quaint, that Mason, who was then accounted one of our 
most accomplished poets, came forward to teach him. 

Pacchierotti . .. nay, 1 mean Vivarelli, under such a master, even. 
became able to read and speak fluently, and to write letters, oddly 
flavoured with Italian inversions, of which one or two are still 
preserved. Nay, that belief in intellect, which sometimes, despite 
his penetration and sense of humour, made Vivarelli endure the 
society of dryasdusts and phrasemongers very much as the ladies 
and gentlemen of his audience endured the company of oafish 
singers ; that pathetic, childish idea that someone possessed the key 
of the world of nobility, into which, unconsciously, he was himself 
transporting his listeners, explains the fact that we meet with 
Vivarelli mainly in the biographies and correspondence of writers. 
In his boyhood he had timidly introduced himself, by the help of 
Father Martini, the learned historian of music, to a family, and then 
a little group, of learned men, of Bologna. These professors of phy- 
sics, mathematics and rhetoric, living between the university library 
and a cheap coffee-house, had taken some time to believe that their 
society could be sought by a creature at once so low and so fashion- 
able as a singer ; but having grasped the reality of the miracle, they 
began to adore their “dear little Tonino” like some stray dog 
they had saved, to teach him all that they could, to protect him 
from the influences that made other young singers profligate and 
truculent. For years Vivarelli continued writing regularly to these 
worthy men, until he himself began to grow old, and the last of his 
dear professors dropped into the grave. But of all people English- 
men had the greatest attraction for him. Already in 1780 we find 
him riding among the hills about Lucca with Beckford, then young, 
accomplished, and not yet with the sinister fame of being his own 
Caliph Vathek: one day they tied their horses to some cyprus 
boles, and lay on the grass, crushing the myrtle and thyme, and 
talking till the sun was down and the vapours rose, so that the 
magistrates of the Republic of Lucca sent a deputation to complain 
that their singer should take such cold-catching excursions. In 
England, where Vivarelli spent several years, we find Miss Burney 
jubilating every time that he came to her father’s house, where he 
was admitted to the friendship of Garrick, of Reynolds, and of 
“‘ Daddy Crispe,” and even allowed timidly to listen to the great 
Johnson, who loved not music. It is from Miss Burney’s Diary, and 
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from the Memoirs she wrote (in such English) many years later, of 
her father, that we learn best how Vivarelli struck his con- 
temporaries. He was very tall, thin, sallow, and had a face which 
would have been delightful in a dog, but was of rare ugliness in a 
human being; an impossible nose and profile, an immense mouth, 
and immense brown eyes that swallowed you up. For the rest, 
proud, hot-tempered, modest, generous, magnanimous, always dis- 
satisfied with himself, always warm in admiration of others; shy, 
for all the world’s fulsome courtesy of him, and usually silent, except 
when he could be excited about something, when he broke into an 
odd, rambling way of talking, humorous, full of flights of imagina- 
tion, of a quaint unexpected poetry, which Miss Burney compared to 
the cadences and passages which he extemporised when singing. 
Our Vivarelli’s intellectual propensities, leading us to some of his 
friendships, has made us forestall the impressions written down by 
her friends, and drop the narration of this singing Wilhelm Meister’s 
inner life. A Wilhelm Meister, that isto say, a soul whose biography 
is purely artistic ; but one reversed ; since while the hero of Goethe 
tended for ever towards form, embodiment, presentment, our singer’s 
years of study and wandering were filled with the craving for what 
lies, or seems to lie, behind artistic form, towards ideas and 
feelings, towards a human, intelligible meaning for the melodies 
with which he made men weep and be happy. 

For the pathos of late eighteenth-century music lies merely in 
the’ poignancy of its beauty. There are songs of Handel, of Bach, 
of Pergolese, even of Gluck the Elysian, which are really sad, and 
sadder as with the suggestion of human grief; and the music of 
more recent days, from the melancholy of Beethoven and Schubert, 
to the despair of Wagner, moves us, but more powerfully, like some 
real or narrated scene of woe. But I venture to affirm that there is 
no such music to be found in the works of Mozart and his contempo- 
raries, that is to say, the very music with which Vivarelli moved our 
grandfathers to tears. Alas, the music that Vivarelli sang, even that 
by Paisiello, Sarti and Cimarosa, is so forgotten, that to make the 
reader understand I must refer him to the songs in the operas of 
Idomeneo, the Magic Flute, Titus, and some even in Don Giovanni 
and Figaro, by a man too obscure to have the honour of such a 
singer’s interpretation. This music is difficult to define; and most 
difficult is it to indicate in the least those qualities which rendered 
it, once upon atime, so potent. In turning over the leaves say of 
the famous rondd in Sarti’s Giulio Sabino, of similar songs by 
Cimarosa, Bertoni, and Paisiello (and those who have no old manu- 
scripts or modern re-editions at hand, may look instead at the songs 
and duets of Mozart’s Tito, particularly Sesto’s great air): we are 
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tempted, at first, to wonder how anyone could have brought in 
contact with them so great a word as pathetic. These smoothly 
flowing adagios, sweet and clear with their little sonata movement 
accompaniment, these tripping al/egrettos, with their daintily bound and 
detached notes, followed through easy, limpid modulations by the 
crisp violins, the cooing flutes and horns, with here and there a 
brilliant flash of trumpets; these long ofs and ahs, and oh Dios and 
Idolo mios, isolated from all accompaniment and crowned with their 
inevitable cadence pause ; these quick final movements, where the 
voice, whirled along on ascending scant arpeggio accompaniments, 
rises up, rocket-like, to blaze out gradually on high notes, to drop 
down gently as on spread wings, to rise again by regular intervals, 
till it rings out in the last crash of the orchestra; all these things, 
at first sight, strike us as trifling, and the notion of associating them 
with words of emotion as silly. As to their being pathetic 

“O, Vivarelli, pathetic Vivarelli,”’ exclaims Arteaga, in his book on the 
the opera; and pathetic, pathetic Vivarelli, echo all the writers on 
music of the day, Burney, Majer, Mount Edgeumb, Mattei, all the 
men and women who heard and mentioned him, from Beckford to 
Stendhal. What, then, moved them all in such pieces; or rather, to 
what, in pieces like these,could this man apply that exquisite, strange 
voice, whose separate notes were as poignant as other men’s whole 
performance, and that exquisite, unique poignancy of manner ? 

Let us, in order to understand, put all thought of modern dramatic 
singing behind us, of modern harrowing music. Vivarelli never, I 
repeat, sang a piece that was pathetic in our modern sense: he was 
not a pathetic singer such as is wanted, for instance, for Tristan. 
The pathos of the music of Mozart’s time (remember that Mozart 
gives the type, in his serious songs, of those of which we speak) has 
nothing to do with human misery, and depends upon a different 
sort of emotion. Let us play, or sing it over; and, little by little, 
although we may not understand, we begin to feel. . . . This music 
is, above all, exceedingly lovely. That of earlier times is stronger, 
more majestic, more dramatic; it has, in fact, but little of such qualities. 
But it is, in the highest degree, lovely; of varied, complicated 
loveliness, in the sense of the odes of Keats, of the pastorals of 
Titian and Giorgioni; and its loveliness is so dominant, so essential, 
that it carries with it, like the impression of some perfect day and 
landscape, a certain serious, concentrating power, making—which 
Milton seems to have foreseen as the highest gift of music—‘“‘ Such 
a sacred and heartfelt delight, such a sober certainty of waking 
bliss.” Beauty like this is poignant : a little more, and it turns us from 
cheerful to sad: wherefore? Because our nerves are unaccustomed 
to the strain of such perfection, or because we crave to fix this 
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fugitive delight? Such pathos, although recognised, does not suffice 
for us who have learned to take an interest in suffering, to extract 
a certain pleasure from its participation. But the eighteenth century 
was satisfied, for it was still comparatively callous to pain, and what 
women and men enjoyed was not sympathising but admiring. Call 
to mind eighteenth century literature, all such, at least, as the 
eighteenth century appreciated (for it left anon Lescaut to be appre- 
ciated by us), and you will find that what stirs people’s hearts is the 
sight of what they called virtue ; it is not the misfortunes of Clarissa, 
of Julie, even of Paul and Virginia at which men weep and women 
faint: it is their virtuous hearts, their sensibility, their fidelity, their 
Lovelace kept at bay, St. Preux reconciled to Wolmar, runaway 
slaves protected—things that seem commonplace to us, but that were 
new, exquisite, surprising, after the long hard-hearted period that 
followed the Middle Ages’ moral bankruptcy. The same with Voltaire 
and Metastasio, whose plays, enormously popular, were a perfect 
education to cant and sentimentalism, but also to gentleness, con- 
stancy, unselfishness, all those virtues which flowered up, and were 
thrown down, alas, in the Revolution. Werther gives already a new 
note, heralding a new time, speaking of man’s weakness, not his 
glory; dashing already that dream, the dream in every man’s 
breast, of “ perfectibility ” (with which Condorcet died in prison) of 
a world full of Alzires, Themistocles, Lusignans, Artaxerxes, and 
Sir Charles Grandisons. And to this eighteenth-century emotion 
this last eighteenth-century music answered perfectly: affected, 
canting, pedantic, call them whatever ill name we may, the men and 
women for whom Vivarelli sang were, nevertheless, most genuinely 
lovesick for virtue: this music seemed the voice of the exquisite 
unreality after which they panted. 

Thus much to explain why music that merely delights us could 
make our grandfathers and grandmothers weep and go mad with 
emotion. But if we look once more at our old songs, humming 
them over and trying to imagine them sung, we shall recognise in 
the music yet another quality, whose emotional potency we can 
scarcely appreciate to the full: it is in the highest degree vocal. 
We have almost forgotten, we moderns, that one of the keenest 
pleasures, nay emotions, that music can give is the perception of the 
singable quality of a song ; the perception, intuitive and in- 
stantaneous, that the intervals are easy to intone, that the rhythm 
coincides with our natural movements, and that the phrases flow 
out, rise and fall, with the flow, the rise and fall, of our breathing. 
These words, necessary to explain what it is that makes some songs 
more singable than others, convey at the same time a very mistaken 
impression of the pleasure which this singable quality affords. We 
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do not enjoy from the intellectual perception of fitness coldly teliing 
ourselves that this or the other is well suited to its purpose. Nay, I 
venture to think that the phrases we might take in a piece well 
suited to the mechanical necessities of the violin, the organ, or the 
hautboy would differ entirely from the one we receive from a 
singable song. For a singable song requires no technical knowledge 
in order to be recognised. It sings within us, whether we know our 
notes or not, and however profound our ignorance of registers and 
modulations. It sings in us, inaudibly, because it moves along with 
our innermost life, beating with our heart, and breathing with our 
lungs, and swinging from note to note with the readiest movements 
of our throat. It sings within us because we should speak with its 
modulations, pause with its pauses, and walk or run or dance 
in its measure; because man sings when he is strong and happy, 
even as the birds twitter when the rain ceases and the sun 
comes out; and that this is one of the ways in which 
he could sing at such moments. A special delight attaches 
therefore to a sort of song, not necessarily lovely or striking in 
itself, nor expressive of any interesting emotion, by virtue of our 
pleasure in certain movements as such, which affect us like a bright 
frost or a spring breeze, and seem, like them, to bring us into contact 
with the rhythm of the world. To sing such a song is to play with a 
natural force as an equal. And the truest notion of the play of these 
notes, thus hurrying on: the tide of our life, would be given by the 
emotion of the strong swimmer or the rider of a swift and supple 
horse, both borne along, impetuously and willingly, the one playing 
with the wave, the other with the wind. Now, to hear it sung, is, 
to all who have a soul for this kind of music, to sing it oneself. 
Indeed it is in the contagiousness of this vocal emotion that its 
charm and power resides, We have forgotten much of this, unaccus- 
tomed since so very long to music that sings; accustomed to tracking 
the human voice through the mazes of far-fetched modulations, to 
noting its disappearance under complicated instrumental currents, 
and its sometimes painful efforts at reappearance on the surface of 
this musical whirlpool. And yet, in turning over several old pieces, 
or strumming them voiceless on our pianos, we are subdued, even we, 
by this vocal fascination and carried away by this vocal madness. 
And when the piece is beautiful—and most of Vivarelli’s songs 
were beautiful—we feel, we see, while we listen to the notes, now 
hurrying from interval to interval in orderly waves, advancing and 
falling back, now granulating into long pearlike strings of scales and 
shivering into the sparkles of rapid trills, the delight of those audiences 
long laid in the dust, the triumphant smile of the singer breaking 
out into renewed and vigorous breath. Nay, there are passages 
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languid and lovely in their half-whispered daintiness; long paused 
upon notes, left to die out like sighs, which, when we become familiar 
with their charm, occasionally let us understand, in a flash of appre- 
ciation, that men and women may have felt that they must hear them 
again, a8 long as hear them anyone could, and follow the phrase, 
the singer, to the ends of the earth. 


Antonio Vivarelli continued singing on the stage until the year 
1798, when he bought a country-house near Padua, and settled 
down till his death in 1827. He had long before taken to him the 
son of one of his brothers, and, in his enthusiasm for English things, 
brought him up at Harrow; the European war obliged the young 
man to return, and finish his education at Padua. Besides his 
nephew, and his nephew’s children, Vivarelli maintained a keen 
interest in many things; he laid out a garden iu the English 
fashion, one of the earliest in Italy; he read much and kept up a 
large correspondence; he sang also, up to a great age, taking 
pleasure in getting up at his house many psalms of Marcello and 
masses by Lotti, and quartets by Haydn and Mozart, and never 
failing to hear any new composition or singer of promise. He had 
in his mature age, adopted the vague deistic notions of the late 
eighteenth century; but although no friend to priests, the charm 
of the church still affected him, the charm that had seemed so much 
nobler than that of the stage; and while hiding his religious views 
as little as was possible under the Austrian reaction, he never 
missed an opportunity of singing or hearing others sing in a large 
church. 

Strangers who visited him found him a singularly living old man, 
and compared his warm interests and admirations with the apathy 
and laudation of the past, of other retired singers. But those who 
knew him well, knew also that there was, under all his activity and 
cheerfulness, an odd, unavowed melancholy. The art of singing, 
carried to excess by singers who refused to work in concert with 
good composers, and asked only for “two notes and a pause,” was 
now rapidly going to pieces, under the pressure of a more noisy style 
of composition brought in by Rossini. The latter, as is well known, 
cut short the liberties of the singer by himself filling his songs with 
flourishes, often vulgar and always coldly executed. Vivarelli lived 
long enough to understand that the traditions of the school of Pis- 
tocchi, Bernacchi, and Father Zuffi would soon utterly disappear, and 
that the more and more instrumental and sensational nature of music 
would render a new school impossible. Yet, while he deplored the 
loss of his art, he candidly admitted that an art, as great and greater, 
had taken its place: the instrumental art of Mozart and Beethoven. 
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“Only there is no place in this Olympus for us poor devils,” he 
added, laughing; and his friends knew that his laugh hid great 
sorrow. Vivarelli suffered also, like so many men and women of that 
generation, from the terrible disenchantment of 93, of fre first 
Directory, and the tyrannous illiberality of the Empire; the base 
betrayal of Venice by Napoleon; and then the terrible reaction after 
Waterloo made the world gloomy in his eyes. Yet he did not 
despair of liberty, despite its excesses and despite its reverses, and 
he brought up his nephew to die, gallantly fighting for freedom ona 
barricade at Naples in 1820. And when people said some of the 
cynical, despairing things, then coming into fashion, of man’s inhe- 
rent baseness and necessary slavery, Vivarelli would not speak, but, 
opening his pianoforte, strike the chords of a certain triumphant 
psalm of Marcello as all answer. 

People often wondered, during his maturity, and even (like Stend- 
hal—“ On voit que l’amour a passé par 1a,’ wrote the author of De 
? Amour) in his old age, when he would light up and grow young 
singing a recitative, what secret romance could underlie that pas- 
sionate, pathetic, all-subduing song. Yet, though people talked and 
pointed at various friendships with ladies for whom he would sing, 
or whose children he would play with, no one could ever bring 
forward any story or legend, save that early one of the girl he had 
taught, and who had left him for the rich senator. And thus we do 
not know to this day what Vivarelli felt while making others feel 
thus profoundly. Or was the secret of his fascination a very un- 
romantic one: that he was the greatest singer in a day of great 
singers? Be it as it may, the secret has been buried with him, but 
a little of the charm has remained. 

Vernon Ler. 





PHASES OF CRIME IN PARIS. 
I. 


In Paris, whenever a quarrel, brawl, or street disturbance requiring 
police intervention takes place, the culprits are led off immediately to 
the nearest police-station. The man who has fallen on the pave- 
ment in an epileptic fit is taken in charge by the police as well as 
the souteneur who has stabbed his victim in the shadow of some 
street-corner, or as the gentleman who has had a dispute with his 
cabman, or as the prostitute who has been caught in open contra- 
vention of the police rules. If the offence is insignificant they are 
set at liberty ; if it is more serious, they are kept locked up until 
evening. ‘The prison var calls at the stations at midnight for the 
human harvest collected there, and it is then driven off to the Dépdt 
of the Palais de Justice. 

At the police-station, the quietly disposed are sorted out and 
separated from the violent criminals. In the morning the latter 
are brought up for examination by the chief medical officer of 
the Prefecture of Police, who does his best to ascertain whether 
he has to do with lunatics or malefactors. The eminent man who 
has filled this post for many years is Dr. Paul Garnier, and he it 
was who kindly consented to suspend, in my favour, the rule which 
excludes from his examining-room all persons who are not mem- 
bers of the staff. This small, low-ceilinged room has witnessed 
many dramas, for between its narrow walls are conducted nightly 
the malefactors whom the Paris police have caught in the meshes 
of their} net. They enter, held by each shoulder, between two 
warders. In their eyes one reads the terror of an animal caught in 
atrap. They are aware that here are the cross-roads where their 
fate is to be decided: on the right, the madhouse, on the left, the con- 
vict prison. And all, whether mad or only feigning madness, take 
refuge in incoherent or outrageous language, in stupor or convul- 
sions, Closely observant, taking notes, or drawing up reports, Dr. 
Garnier sits behind his table. Sad indeed is the conclusion arrived 
at by his medical experience. His figures prove that during the 
last sixteen years (from 1872 to 1888) lunacy has increased in Paris 
in the proportion of 30 per cent. This increase is due to the fact 
that two morbid types, general paralysis and alcoholic insanity, are 
spreading to an alarming extent. The progress of alcoholic insanity 
has been so rapid that the evil is now twice as prevalent as it was 
fifteen years ago. Almost a third of the lunacy cases observed at 
the Dépét Infirmary are due to this disease, and every day it declares 
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itself more violently, and with a more marked homicidal tendency, 
The accomplice of two-thirds of the crimes committed, upon whom 
the criminals themselves throw the responsibility of their evil deeds, 
and whom the police never succeed in discovering, exists. That 
accomplice is alcohol! It visits upon the child the sins of the 
father, and engenders in the following generation homicidal instincts, 
During the last ten years the criminal type has entered on a new 
phase. Before that date the assassin was generally a man in the 
vigour of his strength and manhood; he had tasted life in all its 
forms. Such were Tropmann, Prado, Eyraud, Pranzini. Now-a- 
days it is the youth of barely twenty who murders. The jurymen 
hesitate to condemn him on account of his youth, although they are 
horrified at his cold-blooded ferocity, and at the absence of moral 
sense which he displays. 

Since I have frequented the haunts of misery and vice in Paris, I 
have observed gutter-children by the hundred who are only waiting 
their opportunity to become assassins. The psychology of such 
incomplete beings has never been described. It will not be, how- 
ever, the work of a physician to supply it. Physiology is content to 
point out the morbid cause of such vices, and leaves to other sciences 
the task of inferring their moral consequences. This is a subject 
well worth dwelling upon. 

We have all been taught at school that the different manifesta- 
tions of human activity may be classed under three heads: Will, 
Intellect, and Emotion. It is needless to state that such a definition 
is not to be taken too literally. We may, therefore, without fear 
of ridicule, turn to the old classical division and ask ourselves 
whether the being whom doctors designate as an hereditary alcoholic, 
is in the full enjoyment of his intellectual, emotional, and voluntary 
faculties, the perfect balance of which engenders responsibility. 

The will is a point outside the argument; these depraved street 
boys are often endowed with a greater share of energy of will than are 
numbers of honest folk. And, moreover, were I not fearful of pro- 
faning an honourable word, I should say that to pass from the 
conception to the execution of a crime, requires a courage superior 
to ordinary bravery, and which may even be compared to the 
daring shown on the battle-field. We are often surprised to find 
murderers brought up for trial at the assizes, who have been particu- 
larly noted for bravery by their commanding officers. It is 
certainly no moral motive that moves such fellows to brilliant deeds 
of valour, but the instinct of prompt decision, of bold and violent 
action, which is the natural outcome of their temperament. The 
first effect of weakness of will, that disease from which many persons 
believe themselves to be suffering, is to produce a distaste for any 
action, however easy or habitual. With these mental invalids the 
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faculties which are not exercised, waste away, as would an unused 
limb. Amongst this class may be found sluggards, cowards, suspicious 
and equivocal characters, thieves, card-sharpers and pickpockets, but 
no candidates for the guillotine. 

Society not quite comprehending that reason alone does not incite 
people to right-doing, is for ever asking itself this painful question 
with regard to each criminal: ‘‘Can the man who has committed an 
atrocious crime be sane? Or is it a lunatic that we have before 
us?” This theory of intellectual irresponsibility is infinitely dear 
to many philanthropic souls, for they prefer to believe in disease 
rather than in depravity. Moreover, on reading an account of 
certain crimes few can repress a feeling of intellectual repulsion 
which induces us to say, “ Such criminals must be mad.” Unhappily 
the diagnosis of medical men rarely lends any support to those 
charitable conclusions. The faculty has been at fault in a few cases ; 
these are known to all, and accordingly deplored. 

It is probable, however, that not all these slaves of impulse, not all 
the poor creatures who have not in themselves sufficient strength of 
will to withstand the temptations which assail them, have been sent 
to asylums, but have, at least in some instances, found their way 
inside the eonvict prison? As a rule, the “hereditary alcoholist” 
is not only very obstinate but very intelligent. He shows great 
skill and shrewdness in the planning and execution of his crime, and 
afterwards, when he is taken, in the defence of his life. 

Moreover, there is a terrible flaw in these young wretches, a flaw 
which doctors do not observe, but which the psychologist sees clearly 
and notes with apprehension. It is in the emotions, in the natural 
affections that the evil is to be discovered. We have in French a 
word used to denote defect of will in man: it is anesthésie. There is 
another expression to indicate loss of reason: it is called “mental 
alienation.”” There is no special word to describe a third defect that 
exists, namely, absence of affectionate emotions. 

It is a fact, however, that if these criminals are neither anesthé- 
tiques nor lunatics, their characteristics are insensibility and piti- 
lessness. 

We all possess a source of good within ourselves; the tount of 
love, of pity, and of tenderness. A certain school of philosophy has 
advanced the theory that we are incited to virtue by reasoning—self- 
interest, of course, being understood. Daily observation of ourselves, 
which all are capable of, condemns this paradox. We are all of us 
aware of that strange, sweet feeling that rises from the heart, lifts 
us above our usual selves, and creates in us that inexplicable pheno- 
menon called love; love of ideas and beautiful forms, selfish love for 
the being who completes our life, disinterested love for our grief- 
stricken neighbour, pure family love for parents and for children, love 
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“he: one’s country, for humanity, for God. Education can develop 
’ this’ tendency to emotion ; it is powerless to create it. And this 
instinctive attraction for all that is beautiful, noble, and generous 
has ‘its corollary: a horror for all suffering and for all that is base 
arid ignoble. 

This tendency is so firmly implanted in us that, apart from all 
reasoning; beings that are peculiarly sensitive are warned by a phy- 
sical feeling of disgust against any-low or depraved action. Facts 
that may appear childish, assume here an important significance on 
account of certain instincts they serve to discover. The repulsion to 
underdone meat ‘for instance which is inherent in many women, 
children and young giris, has no other origin than that of the horror 
felt by.all sensitive people at the sight of blood. 

I remember once, the day after an article of mine had appeared 
describing the cruelty of the shambles, some of my readers sent me 
letters of remonstrance. The description of the carnage and the 
smell of blood had been too much for their nerves. People of that 
kind will certainly never commit brutal crimes. 

Apart from all question of morality; they are preserved from 
bloodthirsty acts by the revulsion of their senses and by physical 
disgust. 

The hereditary alcoholist finds no such barrier in himself; if he 
looks within he discovers neither pity nor tenderness. 

Dostoiewsky, in his Maison des Morts, remarks upon this prodigious 
want of sensibility. “It would seem,” he says, “ that during many 
years spent at the convict prison, I might have noticed some indi- 
cations of moral suffering or of regret. I positively saw nothing of 
the sort, and it was in the House of Correction that the strangest 
and most atrocious crimes were related to me with hardly dissembled 
childish laughter.” 

In order to shed a stronger light upon this type of youthful criminal, 
born of drunken parents, I will mention two cases chosen from amongst 
many others: they seem to me characteristic of the appalling 
insensibility that turns into brute beasts a multitude of men. 

A few months ago I was present in Dr. Garnier’s consulting-room 
watching the prisoners from the Dépét filing past. We were in- 
formed that a child -had been brought by its parents to be examined. 
These people were shown in; they belonged to the respectable 
working class, and were quiet and well mannered. The man was 
the driver of a dray belonging to one of the railway stations, and 
had all the appearance of a stalwart working man. The boy was 
barely six years old; he had an intelligent, rather pretty face, and 
was neatly dressed. 

“See here, Monsieur le Docteur,” said the father, “we have 
brought you our boy: he alarms us, He is no fool; he begins to 
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read ; they are satisfied with him at his school, but we cannot help 
thinking he must be insane, for he wants. to murder his little 
brother, a child of two years old. The other day he nearly suc- 
_ ceeded in doing so. I arrived just in time to snatch my razor from 
his hands.”’ 

The boy stood listening with indifference and without hanging 
his head. The Doctor drew the child kindly towards him, and 
inquired : 

“ Ts it true that you wish to hurt your little brother ? ” 

With perfect composure the little one replied, . 

“T will kill him—yes, yes—I will kill him!” 

The Doctor glanced at the father, and asked in a low voice, 

* Do you drink ?” 

The wife exclaimed indignantly, 

“He, sir! Why, he never enters a public-house, and has never 
come home drunk.” 

They were quite sincere. Nevertheless the Doctor said, 

“Stretch out your arm.” 

The man obeyed: his hand trembled. Had these people told 
lies, then, in stating that the man had never come home the worse 
for drink? No; but all through the day, wherever he had called 
to leave a package, the people of the house had given him some- 
thing to drink for his trouble. He had become a drunkard without 
knowing it ; and the poison that had entered his blood was at this 
moment filling the head of his little child with the dreams of an 
assassin. 

The question is how far education can alter so depraved a nature. 
Experience proves that it is much the same with these moral de- 
formities as with the physical deformities of rickety children. After 
miracles of treatment, after painful operations, after the torture of 
orthopedic apparatus, the surgeon shows you with pride compara- 
tive photographs representing the little patient at intervals of some 
years. The curved bones have been straightened, the rigid muscles 
have been snapped ; but the child remains after alla weakly creature. 
For instance, what amount of educational discipline could have 
transformed the youth whose painful story I am about to relate into 
a good citizen. Here, as is the case with all the children of drunken 
parents, it was not merely adventitious habits; it was the very marrow, 
so to speak, of consciousness, the essential constitution of the being, 
which would have had to be changed. 

This wretched boy was named Joseph Le Page. He was not 
quite seventeen when he committed his crime. At the time Dr. 
Garnier first made me acquainted with him, his mother had recently 
died of consumption. Weak in character and worn out by a linger- 
ing illness, she had been unable to look after her children. Joseph 
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grew up as best he could between a dying mother and a father who, 
although hard-working, was addicted to drink. When Joseph left 
school, where he had shown himself an intelligent but undisciplined 
pupil, his father taught him his own trade, which was the manufac- 
ture of dog-whips. The boy was not wanting in ability, and in 
a short time could earn four francs a day. But regular habits 
were intolerable to him, and whenever he managed to scrape 
together a small sum of money, he deserted his father’s shop, and 
frequented the public-houses and the neighbouring fairs. 

The father, having fallen ill, had to go to the hospital at the be- 
ginning of the winter. Joseph was left destitute. Some neigh- 
bours, a married couple, who belonged to the same trade as his 
father, took pity on him. The man was an honest sort of fellow, 
and his wife was kind-hearted and much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had a child eighteen months old. — 

One morning Joseph, in the absence of the husband, made an 
attempt to murder the young woman. He wanted to steal eight 
francs she had hidden under her pillow. He attacked her‘as she 
lay asleep, and when, suddenly aroused by pain, she screamed for 
help, he made off without having fully accomplished his object. 
After being arrested, he was confronted with his victim, at which he 
manifested not the slightest emotion ; and, clenching his hands, he 
vociferated with rage, 

“Give me a knife that I may kill that woman, so that I shall not 
be punished for nothing. I am quite ready to begin again. It is 
true that I am crying, but only with rage.” 

Four months later, when Joseph Le Page appeared at the assizes, 
he was still in the same state of exasperation, and full of murderous 
intentions. Whilst in prison he had written out a statement, of 
which I have acopy. It is here faithfully reproduced in all its 
triviality of form and bitterness of purpose. 

Joseph Le Page has traced in these lines an almost medical por- 
trait of the “hereditary alcoholist.” 

Here is the narrative :— 


“ Srory or my Lire. 


“Abandoned as I was at an early age to do exactly as I 
wished, it cannot appear strange that I have no taste for work. 
I have my father’s principal fault, the habit of drinking absinthe. 
When I had money I drank at least two or three glasses of 
absinthe a day. The rest of the time I spent in loafing about. 
The worse my clothes were and the more disreputable my friends, 
the prouder I felt. Having always been cunning and pas- 
sionate, I thought of nothing but how best I could make my 
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brothers and sisters cry. To see blood flow was my great wish, and 
I longed to use the knife. The proof of this is that I once 
wounded my brother with a sword. I am reproached with not 
having loved my mother; if I have anything to reproach myself 
with, it is not that. At any rate, I am not the only one, for my 
brother cannot say that at the time of my mother’s illness he helped 
us in any way. It is because I am buried alive at Mazas that 
you come to crush me. You complain that I have dishonoured 
the family. You have got nothing but what you deserve. Any 
other person in my place would have done the same with so 
wretched a family as mine. I can find nothing more to say; I will 
tell the story of my crime. 


Tue Story. 


“ During the early period of my relations with my future victim, 
nothing remarkable took place. The husband seemed friendly to 
me; he was a good sort and so was his wife. They have often given 
me food and shelter, they trusted me—-they were not afraid of leav- 
ing me alone in their house, or of giving me their money to take 
care of. On Saturday the 12th of January I was with them when 
the husband brought the week’s wages to his wife. That day we 
had our meals together and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. On Sun- 
day I had my food again with them, andI must say I had then no 
thought of murdering her. The day after, having spent the night 
in an adjoining room, I went, for warmth, into her room. This I 
often did. Whilst I was warming myself in front of the stove, an idea 
that had already crossed my mind came back tome. I got up to 
fetch from a cupboard close by my knife, that was put away there 
with a bundle of tools. I put the knife up my sleeve and re-entered 
her room. I sat by the side of the bed upon which she lay sleeping 
with her child, and I waited for her to assume a favourable position. 
After about ten minutes I got up; she had her face turned towards 
the wall. She was motionless. Holding my breath I approached. 
Before striking her I looked at her several times. At that moment 
the little girl moved and the mother awoke. I had only just the 
time to sit down on the chair that was close to the head of her bed. 
I reproached myself for not having struck her sooner, and waited 
for her to compose herself to sleep again. I had not long to wait. 
I rose, firmly resolved to hesitate no longer. I lifted my arm and 
brought it down again with a sudden stroke. The knife buried itself 
in the flesh. I drew it out to strike a second time, but the victim 
awoke and said to me :— 

“* Ah, you have wounded me!’ 

“T hid my knife behind my back, and said to her :— 
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“« Tt is not possible, madame, that I can have hurt you!’ 

“She then either saw my knife or the blood flowing. She 
screamed. I hurried on my coat and ran away, after having said, 
‘Au revoir.’ I laid my knife down at the foot of the stairs, and 
went away, while she was screaming out ‘ Murder!’ 

“That is the crime. 

“‘ My intention was to kill her, and to steal the eight francs from 
her. As to my views, here they are in a phrase. I would kill, steal, 
murder, and do all the harm I possibly can. I have always had a 
fixed desire to kill some one, and it would be a delight to me to cut 
off people’s heads. When I was young my dreams were all of 
knives and bloodshed, and my greatest wish was to imitate Pranzini. 
I have hardly succeeded. 

“So much the worse! Now I am taken, it is hardly the time for 
tears, but all the same it is unfortunate to have allowed oneself to 
be arrested for a mere scratch !”’ 


We must here, no doubt, allow for a certain amount of bravado; 
but the crime having been actually committed, it is impossible not 
to see in these intentions of a child of sixteen, a reality of purpose 
both perverse and terrible. Joseph Le Page was really sorry that he 
had not killed his benefactress. Had he been set at liberty he would 
have renewed his murderous attempt upon her, and upon others also. 

Dr. Garnier being interrogated by the jury who were judging 
this abandoned little criminal, avoided using the word “ responsibi- 
lity.” And no doubt he was right. Whoever has seen these poor 
children of drunkards at work, will understand that responsibility 
does not lie in mental soundness only, but that it also disappears 
when the feelings are defective. 


II. 


The case of the alcoholic criminal belongs properly to the philo- 
sopher and the doctor. The man whom I may perhaps be permitted 
to call an “accidental criminal” is more particularly interesting to 
the writer who wishes, so to speak, to put himself in touch with the 
virgin soil of human nature. The special books in which magis- 
trates have analyzed the psychology of criminals are, indeed, nume- 
rous. I have read most of them in all good faith, but they have 
not satisfied me. A magistrate is the last man in the world who is 
likely to understand the criminal, or to read his hidden nature aright, 
for he comes to the subject with a prejudiced mind, and judges him 
from a conventional standpoint which debars him from making any 
original discovery. Moreover, the magistrate is only acquainted 
with the criminal after the crime has been committed, when, like a 
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hunted animal, shut up within himself, he is. brought before his judge. 
The man who would describe the real nature of a lion from having 
seen him at a fair, stupefied behind the bars of a cage, would 
be altogether mistaken. It is in the desert that the creature is 
imposing and superb, but how are we to study him there in the 
grandeur of his freedom? All due allowance being made, it is nearly 
as impracticable to study the criminal on his own ground as the lion 
in the desert. The observer, for his part, has risks to run and feelings 
of repulsion to get over, while the objects of his investigations show 
towards him all the mistrust of the savage. Here, as in many other 
instances, love and charity solve the problem. In all sincerity I 
went to these poor people, and said, ‘“‘ Don’t think I have come to 
judge you. I suspect that you have a code of honour, or rules of 
friendship of your own. Make me acquainted with them. I ask 
nothing better than to believe that in the origin of your rebellion 
there may be something great.”’ And I was welcomed and received 
amongst the savage clan as a guest who, having trusted in their 
honour, had nothing to fear. Their welcome is extended to the 
friends whom I sometimes take with me to visit their gloomy 
quarters. Only the other day an English lady who, like myself, 
pities their misery, made the experiment. She accompanied me to 
the Chateau Rouge, and I venture to say that she will not soon forget 
her nocturnal visit to the Paris slums. 

The Chateau Rouge is situated between the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main and the Seine, and is very nearly the last vestige of the 
ancient Quartier des Truands that stretched from the Place de 
Gréve to the Place Maubert. There is a network of narrow lanes 
all round this place, as intricate as the threads of a spider’s web. At 
every step one comes across some old building which, in the slang of 
the vagabonds, is called by the rather pretty name of “ Haven of 
Rest.” These buildings are neither inns nor lodging-houses, and 
the men who go to eat and drink or to rest there are not obliged to 
give their names or show any papers. This, in fact, is the one place 
of refuge for the unhappy criminals who are tracked by the police, 
and have no longer a place wherein to lay their heads. At night- 
fall they flock hither from all parts of Paris. If they have any 
money in their pockets they hastily take some soup and wine, and 
immediately go up to the dormitories. These consist of large empty 
rooms, without any mattress or even a little straw to cover the bare 
floors. Here, to rest his weary, wounded feet, the vagabond takes 
off his shoes, and puts them under his head for a pillow. They them- 
selves call these sleeping-rooms the “ Halls of the Dead.” And, 
indeed, the sight of the prostrate forms lying there so closely packed 
together that it is impossible to take a step for fear of crushing 
human flesh, does suggest the vision of a battlefield. 
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In 1870, whilst yet a child, I saw one of these fields of the dead 
by moonlight, covered with snow. The memory of it haunts me 
still, and even now strikes terror to my heart, And yet these rooms, 
full of unhappy beings lying prone upon the ground, are more terrible 
still, for it is the souls of these sleepers that are wounded to the 
death, and there is an awakening from their slumbers. At two o'clock 
in the morning the man who keeps the house and his servants go up 
to the dormitories and shake the sleepers by the shoulders, telling 
them to get up. The Haven of Rest is not an inn, the police look 
upon it as a cabaret, and at two o’clock the customers have to turn 
out, and the shutters are closed on the empty house. It is a terrible 
spectacle to witness the departure, on a snowy winter’s night, of 
these miserable creatures whose crimes have placed them beyond the 
pale of humanity. With ragged clothes and gaping shoes, they 
crawl along with slow steps, heavy from sleep, down to the quays and 
the river. They must go on walking until daylight, or the police- 
man watching from some dark corner will pounce upon and arrest 
the unfortunate man who has thrown himself down upon a bench 
from sheer fatigue. He will be asked for his papers, and taken up 
asa vagrant. So they must tramp on until dawn—that winter dawn 
so slow in appearing. At last, at seven o’clock, the day breaks, and 
the law allows them to sit down and rest. The sooner, therefore, to 
behold that liberating light, they all turn their faces towards the 
town, towards the east. Hunger gnaws at their vitals, and rage is 
in their hearts. Woe to him who meets them at that hour. We 
sometimes read in the papers that one of these prowlers of the night 
has murdered some passer-by for the sake of a silver coin, with which 
to procure the glass of wine and morsel of food that may save him 
from starvation! How did he come to this? If we really want 
to understand, we must put aside for the moment our habitual 
views of morality, and place ourselves frankly at the vagabond’s 
point of view. 

I have by me a number of monographs, containing the almost daily 
life for several years of some of these wretched men. The narratives 
are all so alike that very general conclusions, almost laws, might be 
drawn from them. And, first of all, this fact strikes us: the 
accidental criminal is more favoured than ill-treated by Nature. In 
a workshop where some fifty men are employed, there is always one 
of whom his comrades say, “‘So-and-So, he is'a clever chap!” And 
clever he is, for he never returns from the music-halls without having 
his head stuffed full of songs. He remembers everything, both tunes 
and words; he mimics the gestures and intonations of the actors. 
If in the workshop there is a simpleton who is laughed at, or a fore- 
man that is disliked, caricatures of these two worthies will be found 
on all the walls, and it is the “ artist’ who has drawn them. His 
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reputation has extended from the workshop to the wine-shops in the 
neighbourhood. The women know him by name, they point him 
out to one another, they are proud of being seen in his company, of 
having him as their partner at the public balls. Their attentions 
flatter him ; he begins to think about his clothes ; he imagines him- 
self a “swell.” He often shirks his work, for he is invited to all 
the wedding-parties, of which he is the life and soul. No one can 
imitate like him the mewing of a cat being strangled, just as the 
innkeeper is placing the stewed hare on the table. At the joke the 
company nearly die of laughing. The “artist” is not less successful 
in the sentimental style. His memory is stored with melodies, 
barcaroles, and songs about ‘cooing wood-pigeons and doves, about 
boats with sails swelling over the heads of happy lovers. He 
sings with a fine, throaty voice, rolling his eyes about with the airs 
of a troubadour, and women’s fluttering hearts go out towards him 
like a flight of turtle-doves. From that moment the “ artist” is lost. 
One day or another he will set up house with some girl whom his 
good looks have fascinated. How can she best prove to him, poor 
woman, the tenderness of her love? There are no two ways. She 
must assure him leisure; she cannot allow a man, so beautiful and 
gifted as she thinks he is, to waste himself over rough work. She 
longs to give him the comforts and the pleasures of life. A poor 
girl’s earnings are not sufficient to procure such luxuries. There is 
but one way in which a woman of this kind can succeed. She must sell 
herself. At first, this is done in secret, then, by degrees, more openly, 
until the moment comes when her lover follows her into the street 
to defend her against the police, and to suppert her against the 
passers-by when they repulse her. 

I have observed more than twenty cases of ruin thus effected, and 
have seen a clever, honest workman, in less than six months, become 
an assassin for the sake of a prostitute. The turning-point in his 
life is the day upon which the girl first sells herself with his know- 
ledge. All our ideas of honour and jealousy are turned topsy-turvy 
by such a compact. It is curious to find in this world, so different 
from our own, that the honest working-man, even with a wife and 
family, has nothing of the contempt which our middle classes feel 
for the man who lives upon a woman. We may often find in the 
wineshops of the Quartier Maubert, masons who with their com- 
panions have come to Paris for the winter season, living in good 
fellowship, almost in friendship with the souteneur. It may even 
be said that the poor artizan, borne down by his hard work, has a 
secret admiration for the man who chooses to live only by love and 
war. He sees in him something akin to the swashbuckler of old, 
who in times of peace was maintained by the nuns in their convent, 
so that in the hour of peril he might defend the sanctuary. On 
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the other hand, the souteneur himself has a certain respect for the 
man who bows his head under the yoke, and has the courage to work 
for his living. There is, however, a shade of contempt in his respect. 
For instance, a sowteneur once used this characteristic phrase to a 
literary friend of mine who had rendered him some little service, 
“Monsieur, your profession is a fine one, but, really, with your 
physique it is a pity to work.” 

Indeed, if we take a somewhat wide view of the subject, we shall 
find that public opinion has not always been so severe and uncom- 
promising as we might suppose on these delicate matters. Without 
going so far back as to the Middle Ages, it is certain that in the last 
century honest folk were not scandalised by the women in society 
who paid their lovers’ debts, and equipped them for war, or gave 
them jewels which they, without dishonour, turned into money 
at the nearest usurer’s. The younger sons of noble families who 
appeared at Court with no other fortune than their good looks, 
enriched themselves by these means. The novels and memoirs of 
the eighteenth century are full of stories which leave no doubt on 
the subject. ‘A gentleman,” so runs the proverb, “takes no money 
but from his sovereign and his mistress.’ 

For this way of looking at things, so different from ours, we 
perceive this reason among others: the good people of the ancien 
régime were not scandalised by seeing a man living at the expense 
of a woman, because they did not regard money as the one and only 
thing. They prized it far below the advantages of birth and rank 
— it was quite a secondary consideration. The fact that cheating 
at cards did not entail dishonour, and that men of position “ shifted 
the cut” without scruple, is a conclusive proof of the slight value at 
that time set upon money. Nowadays money is supreme. In the 
gradual decay of all those privileges which the society of other days 
held so dear, money has assumed the most important place ; it is the 
incontrovertible sign of power. Andit is, no doubt, because of this 
worship of mammon that we cannot endure this abnormal inversion 
of the relation of the sexes which entails the support of the man 
by the woman. 

The indigent lower classes would seem to have retained some- 
thing of the aristocratic prejudices of other times. The only con- 
dition they exact from the man is that he should be constant to the 
woman. The fidelity of the lover is the only excuse for the posi- 
tion. I must ask my readers not to imagine that I am here stating 
too transparent a paradox ; I have already asked them to let me put 
the results of my investigations before them, keeping their minds 
free from alk preconceived notions of morality, so that they may draw 
their own conclusions. The truth is that the fidelity of a soute- 
neur is that of some medieval knight for the lady of his heart. 
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The man who fails in this part of the compact is, even in his own 
class, an object of universal contempt; and it is sometimes in order 
to be faithful to it that he becomes an assassin and is brought to 
the scaffold. 

Volumes have been written about the regulations of our police 
des meurs, and it has been said that they are monstrous. They 
are more than that; they are stupid, really provoking to crime. 
In exchange for her submission, the prostitute is authorised to ply 
her sorry trade, but the restrictions put upon her leave too much 
to the good humour and arbitrary power of the agent des meurs. 
The result is that the woman passes most of her life in prison. The 
smallest pretext suffices: she has shown herself in the streets too 
early, she has remained out too late, or simply because, to satisfy 
public opinion, the officials want to publish in their statistics what 
politicians call “a good average of arrests.” 

The day after a girl has been imprisoned at St. Lazare, the soute- 
neur is turned out of doors by his lodging-house keeper, and he 
finds himself starving in the street. Temptations certainly do not 
fail him ; he could at any moment find another companion ready to 
support him. He never dreams of such a thing. His code of 
honour and the influence of his love forbids him to have recourse to 
this expedient. He must “work.” In the vagabond’s slang this 
word has a terrible meaning. For the woman it means selling 
herself, and for the man stealing and using the knife. Even sup- 
posing that he had formerly learned a trade and were still able to 
practise it, he could not possibly get employment. Any employer 
to whom he applied for work would naturally ask where he had last 
been working. He has neither character nor recommendation. If 
he were to pretend he had come out of the hospital he would have 
to produce a medical certificate. Thus he falls back upon the 
streets rebellious and exasperated. Whenever the police imprison 
a prostitute in St. Lazare they practically let loose a criminal on the 
streets of Paris. 

I will here relate one story, chosen from among many others that 
I have by me, of a recent crime, which will prove what I say. Three 
years ago an old Italian woman from the Abruzzés was in my 
service ; she was simple and kind-hearted. One day she said to me, 
*“T should like to bring you my nephew Allorto, and ask you to find 
him a situation. He has just come to Paris.” I saw the man. He 
was twenty-five years old, and one of the finest types of the Latin 
race I have ever seen. He told me he had left Italy on account ofa 
row about a woman, in which knives were used and he had wounded 
aman. Allorto wished to enter my service, but I did not engage 
him. It was not really on account of the stabbing affray, but he 
was such a splendid creature that I felt he would look out of place as 
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a domestic servant. I therefore got him the situation of a stoker in 
a glass factory. For several months he worked steadily at the mouth 
of a scorching furnace. A number of foreigners were also employed 
there, and the French workmen, accusing them of working for lower 
wages, fell foul of them, so that they had to leave. Allorto came 
back on my hands. I then got him employment as a stableman by 
an omnibus company. He was fond of horses and took pleasure in 
his work ; but once more fate was against him. He, with all the 
other foreigners employed by the company, was dismissed. 

Just at that time I was writing my book about acrobats and had 
made some friends among them. J.ike many of his countrymen, 
Allorto was a skilled wrestler. He was engaged for the part they call 
“the Count,” and had to represent the amateur who from amongst 
the audience provokes the wrestler and accepts his challenge. For a 
few francs and a plate of soup he allowed himself to be thrown day 
after day. 

One evening, when wrestling with the manager of the booth, a 
pretty girl called out to him from the crowd, “ What! a handsome 
fellow like that allow himself to get the worst of it.” 

Allorto hearing this, lifted his master from the ground and flung 
him over his shoulders. That night he lost his place. The young 
woman took him home, and for several months I heard no more of 
my protégé. My next interview with him was in prison, almost at 
the foot of the scaffold. 

Here is the story in two words. 

The woman who loved him was arrested for breaking the police 
regulations. He remained faithful to her; but one evening when 
he found himself without food or lodging, a man, whose character 
was well known in the suburbs of Paris, proposed to him to rob a 
villa at Auteuil that was believed to be uninhabited. Two other 
men were to be of the party. They found, however, a caretaker 
just inside the door of the house, and stabbed him to the heart. 

Allorto, who was arrested the same night, refused for days to give 
up the name of his accomplices. To force him to do so, he was 
taken to the Morgue, and confronted with the corpse of the murdered 
man. The mother of the victim was there, a poor, little old woman, 
trembling under the folds of her black shawl. The police magis- 
trate said, “ Come, Allorto, you are not such a bad fellow. Here is 
a woman whose son has been murdered. If you refuse to speak she 
cannot be avenged.” 

The magistrate was appealing to the laws of the “ vendetta,” the 
only laws that, in his ignorance, Allorto regarded as sacred. The 
wretched man hung his head and murmured, like the thief upon the 
cross, ‘‘ I am condemned justly. . . .” And he related the crime in 
all its details, saying in conclusion, ‘‘ Now send me to the guillotine.” 
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I knew the warder who had charge of him in prison, and through 
him inquired why Allorto had not brought his former honest way 
of living before the judge, and why he had not referred to me as a 
witness in his favour. This was his answer— 

“That man had shown me nothing but kindness ; I did not wish 
to cause him annoyance.” 

A few days later he sent to ask me for acoat. The policeman 
had torn his clothes in arresting him, and he did not wish to appear 
in rags in the photograph he was sending to his mother in Italy. 
“You see,” he said, “it would make her too unhappy to see me in 
such a condition. She would not like to show my picture to any 
one.” 

Of the ugly gash that the blade of the guillotine would make in 
his throat, he never thought; for that he felt no shame. I tried by 
every means in my power to save him, but in vain. The crime had 
terrified all the suburban proprietors ; indeed they insisted that two 
heads should fall, that of the man who struck the blow, and also 
Allorto’s. He walked to the scaffold with great courage. Whilst 
the executioner was preparing him for death, the judge asked him, 
“Have you anything to say?” He answered, “ Yes; I am an 
Italian, and I die a Catholic.” 

Thus he remembered his country and clung to his religion. 

The man had aided and abetted a murder, and it may have been 
necessary to take his life. All the same the vision of that severed 
head haunts my memory, and I often think of the day when he first 
came to my house and asked me to take him into my service. Had 
I complied with his request, he would be alive now, and he certainly 
would have served me with the instinctive fidelity of an untaught 
nature. Nor can I ever forget the words that he heard ring out 
from the crowd in a woman’s voice :— 

“What! a handsome fellow like that allow himself to get the 
worst of it.”” Those words were his death knell. 

The mystery of destiny makes me shudder, although I am con- 
scious of a passionate faith in the justice, greater than that of man, 
which comprehendeth all things. In that faith, then, let us live. 
Let us care for the weak-minded and insane, show compassion to 
the wretched, and hold sacred the suffering of humanity. In 
exchange for the tender pity we cannot but feel for them, they return 
to us this consoling assurance: “In the very worst of men there 
still remains something that does honour to humanity.” 

Huaves Le Rovx. 
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Leavine Bordeaux by Messageries Impériales, I arrived at the French 
garrison town of Dakar, on the Great Sahara, after an agreeable and 
luxurious voyage of some twenty days. I put up at the hotel of 
J. E. Buhan Pére, Fils, and Teisseire, and, whilst their obliging 
mattre was seeing to the landing of my baggage, and its passing 
through the douane, his chef was preparing a sumptuous breakfast, 
which I and some fellow-passengers, who were on shore whilst the 
steamer was coaling, enjoyed in true Oriental style amid bubbling 
fountains and shady palms, in the enclosed courtyard. The cool and 
shade of this fragrant bower was so delicious that we were able to 
dispense with the services of the Nubian punkah wallah, whose arm 
had begun to swing with that lazy but clock-like regularity so well 
known to the European in tropical climes. 

After the departure of the steamer, with her thousand French 
peasants and Spanish emigrants from the Basque provinces, for 
Buenos Ayres, I was glad that I had taken the precaution of having 
my passport regularly and duly viséd before leaving the South of 
France, inasmuch as, being an Englishman and a civil engineer, my 
movements in French territory created some amount of curiosity. 
However, Monsieur le Commandant made everything all right for me, 
and the early morning of my second day in Dakar found me at the 
Gare de chemin de fer Dakar a Saint Louis-Sénégal, where I found my 
hostess had preceded me, with my portable luggage and some nice little 
dainties arranged in a coupé she had secured for me, all to myself. 
She had ventured to do this, she said, because she knew the habits of 
the English in /a belle France, and she had no doubt I should prefer 
a compartment to myself; besides, was there not a detachment of 
troops proceeding to Saint Louis by the same train? Taking leave 
of my amiable hostess as she handed me the ticket for my heavy 
baggage (which was to follow by petite vitesse), the guard, after having 
duly acknowledged Madame’s injunctions to look after the comfort 
of Monsieur ? Anglais en route, signalled the driver that he was at 
liberty to make a start, and we were soon gliding out of the station 
for a twelve hours’ run to the capital. Everything that could con- 
duce to the comfort of travelling was provided in the compartment I 
occupied ; but, after shaking down, I left my carriage, and, walking 
along the train, chummed in with the officers. As we arrived half-way 
at midday, breakfast was announced at the buffet, a special room 
being improvised for the officers, whose guest I became. I was sur- 
prised to find so great an amount of traffic on the line, and wondered 
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where all the grain and other produce and natives came from, 
for, to all appearances, we were travelling over a seaof sand. A 
kind of scrubby jungle grew here and there, to be sure, but not 
more than enough to give cover to a strolling lion or two, in search 
of those who might stray from the villages or drop out from a 
caravan, or of a sick camel, perhaps. Punctually to time we drew up at 
the station in St. Louis at six p.m., having accomplished our journey 
of two hundred and forty miles in twelve hours, including stoppages, 
and the dropping and picking up of trucks of merchandise at the 
various stations and sidings on the way. 

Arriving at St. Louis I found that the French had not only accom- 
plished wonders in the desert through which we had just passed, but 
that they had transformed that corner of it on which the port of St. 
Louis stands into a veritable little Paris in miniature. A Paris with- 
out the vices of Paris. The boulevards of St. Louis are wide,well laid 
out, well watered, and lined on each side with shops, in which may 
be had the products of France, Africa, and America. The town 
is supplied with an abundance of good water, scientifically brought 
from a distance; the drainage is good, the lighting electric, the 
Government municipal. There are shady walks and public 
gardens: the boulevards have their tempting cafés, where refreshing 
iced liquors, that any total abstainer may take, can be had. Alcohol, 
although not prohibited, is restricted by Government. No one dare 
sell to a native that which would make him intoxicated. Drunken- 
ness is unknown. The natives are of good physique, well dressed, 
happy, and prosperous. In the evening the military band plays 
on the Place d Armes, where, his Excellency the governor, the 
officers of the garrison, and the men may be seen promenading 
together with the natives in the most friendly and fraternal manner. 
I was well received there, and, although a private traveller, his 
Excellency returned my call within the hour. The officers, also, 
were profuse in their hospitality, and, Protestant though I was, I was 
invited to, and spent some enjoyable evenings in, the college with 
les freres. The heathen convert receives from these Catholic brothers 
a classical education, and, at the same time, a technical one. The 
student, therefore, in leaving his college to go out in the mission 
field, is able to plan and construct, not only his own church, but 
roads, bridges, and other works appertaining to the science of 
engineering. It is a glorious sight to see those noble and self- 
sacrificing women, the sisters, as they emerge from the convent, with 
their long line of neatly-clad negro-girl scholars for service in the 
cathedral—girls rescued, in most part, from slavery ; and the Fathers, 
too, with their fine, strapping, academically-robed negro scholars, are 
a picture to look upon. What a hold of kindliness and love these 
Brothers and these Sisters have on the natives! The refining in- 
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fluences of the French have turned these wild heathens into scholars 
and gentlemen. They have charmed these savages into civilization, 
just as they have charmed the arid desert into a land of enchant- 
ment, and built upon it a fairy town, with all the requirements of 
modern civilization—a sylvan abode of elegance, ease, and luxury, a 
paradise of repose and gladness, a home on whose peaceful golden- 
sanded shore I sighed to settle, far from the madding crowd. | 

Bidding adieu to this elysium and abode of delight, after a 
sojourn of some three months amongst its hospitable inhabitants, I 
proceeded down to the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and other of our 
adjacent English possessions. Would that, as an Englishman, I 
could pass over unrecounted my travels on territory under the dominion 
ef the British Crown. It is urged, however, that, in the name of 
humanity and religion, I ought not to keep anything back, however 
humiliating it may be to us, the professedly foremost of Christian 
nations. My testimony, I am reminded, is valuable, coming, as it does, 
not from a trader, missionary, or merchant, but from an unbiassed and 
independent traveller. There are some revolting points, however, the 
direct outcome of British rule, on which I must, in decency, drop 
the curtain. 

On entering the harbour of Freetown, the English metropolis of 
Sierra Leone, I was charmed with the natural beauty of its situa- 
tion, the tropical luxury and gorgeous colouring of the hills rising 
picturesquely behind a town where “none but man is vile.” It 
formed a pretty picture from the bay, in which ships lay at anchor, 
and would delight the eye of an artist in search of some new material 
to fill his canvas. But the town itself is fairer to view from a 
distance than pleasant to inspect closely. Instead of the charm, 
the refinement, the cleanliness, and prosperity of St. Louis, I found 
this English settlement a filthy, forlorn, and uncared-for Darkest 
England in the land of sunny fountains ; a town of misery, crime, and 
wretchedness, under barbaric English misrule. The town is innocent 
of even the most elementary principles of sanitation, each tenement 
emptying its filth so that it is absorbed into the wells, or left to 
decompose and undergo fetid fermentation wherever it may happen 
to be thrown. I found the servant of the shanty—euphoniously 
called an hotel—where I was staying, filching my tea, and sub- 
stituting for it the brown water of these wells, which, when boiled, 
is the colour of strong black tea, if not quite of the aroma and taste of 
the “cup that cheers.” I pointed out to the medical officer how 
easy it would be to convert the place into as charming a health 
resort as St. Louis, but he could not see it. Civil engineers and 
doctors never agreed, he informed me, on sanitary matters! The 
irregular, grass-grown streets are but half formed, and, being 
altogether void of trees or shade, are hot and glaring, fit only for 
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- the unhappy native wrecked by drink, who, staggering along them 
as he emerges from one Government-licensed grogshop to another, 
finally pitches headlong into one of the many holes and man-traps, 
there to lie and grow sober under a blistering sun. 

Unhappy wretch! with our left hand we give him the Bible, with 
our right the bottle. Statistics of crime through drink, out of 
which the Government reaps so great a revenue, are not to be had 
in Africa, but, to form some idea of the effects of our dastardly sin, 
one has only to see, as I did, the ghastly sights in the vicinity of the 
police-courts when the poor bedevilled human wrecks, male and 
female, are being dragged, howling and cursing, to Her Majesty’s 
gaol, to expiate crimes solely due to the poison we have ourselves 
supplied to them. Her Majesty’s gaol in Freetown is an imposing 
structure, with a European governor, turnkeys, warders, and others 
living on the premises. The gaol of our neighbours, the French, in 
St. Louis, with a greater population than that of Freetown, would 
just about fill one of the many cells of our gaol. Besides this, we, 
in Freetown, ape Her Majesty’s High Courts in London, and sit 
bewigged and begowned during the very hottest part of the day. 
The English judge in Freetown can only be approached through 
counsel, who, negro though he be, knows how to get the oyster, and 
how to leave the shell. In St. Louis, the Président du Tribunal 
manages to dispose of both civil and criminal cases from seven to 
nine in the morning, with the assistance of a clerk only. 

I met in St. Louis an English-born Freetown negress who told 
me that, having a dispute about property in Freetown, she had gone 
to law there. She won her case, a simple one, but the costs in it 
ruined her. The poor woman said to me that the English were very 
bad to the natives. ‘Very bad man, sar, Englishman, drink too 
much whisky, take all poor negro money, get drunk, go back to 
England; bad man, Englishman, I come here, Frenchman very 
good man ; he no kick poor black, rob, and call him dam nigger.” 

So many English negro subjects seek protection on French soil 
that the authorities in St. Louis, trying to stem the tide of fugitives 
from the English, have levied a poll-tax on them! 

There is no safety for personal property in Freetown, as the native 
police stand guard whilst their countrymen break into houses and 
stores. The native landlord of the ‘“ hotel” in which I put up once 
came to me in the dead of night, and asked me if I had heard a noise 
below. They were breaking into his spirit stores, he said. I was about 
to rush down, but he persuaded me not to do so, unless I wanted a 
“knife into me” or my head broken by the robbers and by the police, 
who were sure to be with them, he said. The police court and 
station were just opposite, and her Majesty’s gaol in close proximity. 
Listening, we heard the thieves looting the place; and, after they 
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had decamped and were safely away, not before, we descended, to 
find the door cleverly broken open and every demijohn of liquor 
gone. On asking the proprietor whether he was not going to com- 
plain to the European police magistrate, he replied, “‘ What is the 
use? My complaining will do no good. I shall get no redress; 
but one thing I should be sure to get, namely, the ill-will of 
the police.” This is a specimen of British rule in Sierra Leone 
and West Africa generally. I could multiply similar cases and 
worse to an indefinite extent. Yet the number of officials in Free- 
town and the cost of civil administration is enormous. In the 
adjoining territory the French administer the country’s affairs 700 
per cent. cheaper than it costs the English. In the capital of Sierra 
Leone there are eighty-four salaried officials, whose aggregate pay 
amounts to £16,764 15s. 6d. per annum, or 6s. 83d. per head of the 
population, plus 3s. 34d. per head, the cost of six months’ leave of 
absence to England on full pay, with free passage out and back, for 
every year of service. This enormous expenditure is exclusive of 
the military, medical, and commissariat departments, which con- 
siderably more than double the 10s. per head. One European mer- 
chant in Freetown informed me that he paid over £5,000 a year in 
taxes alone to the civil administration; and as there are other mer- 
chants of the same standing, we find that, together with all the 
other taxes, licences to drinking-dens and grog-shops, the Local 
Government’s annual income is thousands in excess of expenditure, 
startling as that expenditure may be. And yet the Imperial Govern- 
ment say the colony is in debt to them, and they heartily wish it at 
the bottom of the sea. What, then, becomes of the money? Where 
does it go? There is a “cathedral ” in the town which cost the 
Government £8,000, instead of a tithe of that colossal sum. The 
natives have a bishop, a real live Bishop all to themselves; for a 
white face is rarely seen at ‘‘cathedral” service. I was there once 
with a commissariat officer and his wife, and we were stared at by 
the natives, who seemed to look upon us as altogether out of place. 
I cannot say I admired the Bishop’s sermon. He preaches at the 
natives, not to them ; Churchism—not Christ. 

Next to the civilising influence of the French on the African is 
that of the Mahomedan. The followers of the prophet are moving 
down from the north in a long wave, converting the tribes, and 
instilling into them energy and the arts, in the place of savage idle- 
ness. These converted tribes in turn assist in converting the next 
tribe to Mahomedanism, and so the flood moves on. It is no vulgar 
conquest, like our Christian wars, for the sake of plunder alone. 
The tribe in becoming Mahomedan is bound to keep its villages in 
a healthy condition, bound to accept a sanitary code, including 
abstention from strong drink; officials are appointed, trades are 
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formed, every man must work, so that the most useful industries 
and delightful arts spring up. Law is speedy in their townships. 
The old, grey-bearded village chieftain walks round the streets at 
daybreak, knouting any gentleman of the Municipal Council whose 
streets show signs of uncleanliness. The English are even behind 
the Mahomedans. 

The Anglican Church, too, fails in many ways where the French 
succeeds. We preach too much at the natives, and hold them at too 
great a distance; the French priest preaches fo them and treats them 
with love and kindly interest. 

Many Englishmen are disappointed that Lord Salisbury has not 
stipulated for a larger portion of the Dark Continent. But it 
might be well to remember that if, by annexing African territory 
Englishmen win the privilege of destroying the people by the worst 
kind of alcoholic drugs, it would seem that the less territory we 
have the better. Surely the time has come when some action should 
be taken in Parliament as regards this drink traffic in Africa. What 
is the use of sending missionaries to convert the heathen if our 
traders in heathen lands thrust upon the natives a poison which 
destroys them with more certainty than any war, pestilence, or 
famine? Will no one set on foot a holy crusade against this curse ? 
It is work far above the shibboleth of party politics and sectarian 
differences. In a unity of effort against the demon of all demons, 
distinction of race, and nation, and creed should vanish, since 
all are responsible for the great wrong. Drunkenness, says Arch- 
deacon Farrar, is considered in Africa a European fashion, and in 
spite of the grief of the native authorities, this crying injury to a 
perishing people remains unredressed and unheeded by the most 
humane and Christian nation in the world. Tempted by greed and 
avarice white traders introduce the poison to the native. Souls of 
men are bartered for money, and Africa is being slowly but surely 
desolated by the foremost missionary nation on earth. 

As stated by the Bishop of London, it is a positive fact that in 
one place in Africa the Christians are building a mosque rather 
than a church, because the Mohamedans do not bring drink with 
them; whereas an increased number of Christians would mean an 
increase in the importation of drink. 

One of the Mohamedan African chiefs, in praying for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, created by us in his country, says, 
“The natives themselves do not want it, it is forbidden by their 
laws, but they are forced to break those laws by you English. You 
are deteriorating our people and destroying whole races of them.” 
He pathetically implores “the English Queen to stop sending her 
rum and her gin to his people.” 
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The very air of Africa reeks with rum and gin imported by us, 
every hut is redolent of its fumes. Gin bottles and boxes meet the 
eye at every step, and in some places the wealth and importance of 
the various villages are measured by the size of the pyramids of 
empty gin-bottles which they erect and worship. Over large areas 
drink is almost the sole currency, and in many parts the year’s 
wages of the negro factory worker are paid altogether in spirits. 

The steamer in which I recently returned from West Africa 
brought home with her a cargo of rubber, palm oil, ivory, gold, and 
other rich produce she had obtained, in exchange for a compound 
called rum and gin, bartered at the rate of, “ rum 9d. per gallon and 
gin 2s. 6d. per dozen pint bottles.” This so-called rum and gin is 
known to the natives as “the missionary.” The introduction of this 
“missionary ” into peaceful villages transforms them into a Hades 
peopled by brutalised human beings, whose punishment it is to be 
possessed by a never-ending thirst for more “missionary.” The 
chastity of women becomes a virtue of the past. They follow one 
about with scarcely a rag on their besotted persons, crying for more 
gin. The wretched natives, having disposed of their cattle for drink, 
take to thieving for it, and, being caught, are sometimes flogged to 
death by our Government officials. For details of these unhappy 
murders I refer my readers to Blue-Book C—5740, Sierra Leone, 
and C—5897—5. 

We here read with shame and alarm the wanton acts of misgovern- 
ment, which are of periodical, if not constant, occurrence on the West 
Coast of Africa, from the Gambia down to the mouth of the Niger 
and the Oil Rivers District. The thousands of lives sacrificed during 
the past few years in mischievous raids upon native tribes cannot be 
restored, nor can the scandal be atoned for of lawless floggings 
and tortures inflicted by English officials, who appear to have dis- 
carded all the qualities proper to Englishmen upon taking service in 
the Gold Coast or Sierra Leone Constabulary. 

In the Gold Coast Colony a Government official gave twenty 
natives, who were suspected of complicity in a theft, seventy-two 
lashes apiece, from which flogging four of them died. For this 
offence he was tried at Accra in August, 1889, but, the charge of 
murder preferred against him having been withdrawn, he was con- 
victed of assault only, and sentenced by the Acting Chief Justice to 
pay a fine of £5 and enter into his own recognisances to keep the 
peace for six months. 

The curse of drink, misrule, flogging, murder, torture, and other 
atrocities has‘caused the black to ask, “From whence come these 
white savages, who are more suvage than ourselves?” Slavery and 
slave-dealing has been renewed under our rule on the Gold Coast. 
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“Quite recently five thousand girls and boys were brought from 
Salaga and other districts in the interior for sale at Accra and other 
English territory on the coast. This traffic is actually increasing, 
owing to the apathy of her Majesty’s Government. This allegation 
is supported by the fact that on the 26th March, 1890, there appears 
on the record in the register of the Court at Accra an entry on the 
matter, and another entry in May of the same year.” 

An intelligent rescued slave-girl gave me an account of how they 
were captured for sale in English territory. One tribe making a 
raid upon another seizes all girls and boys above a certain age, after 
which the old men, women, and young children are driven into a 
barn and burnt. 

Great as is the curse of the slave-trade, the curse of drink is infi- 
nitely greater, for it destroys, not merely life, character, morals, and 
all that religion teaches, but even trade. For every gallon of spirit 
imported into Africa a bale of legitimate goods is kept out. A trader 
on the West Coast wrote recently to his principals to send no more 
cloth, drink being the only article in demand. 

West Africa is one of the richest mineral regions on the planet, 
and England has been given an entrance to it for the purpose of 
spreading a civilisation and Christianity that will not do harm to 
the cause of the Gospel or bring disgrace on morality. The Moha- 
medan traders on the west coast of Sierra Leone, when asked where 
they get their precious metals and fine work, turn round and point 
to the north-east—Segoo, Bambara. Why have we not been in 
Bambara years ago? A light railway should have been run up to the 
north-east. The French are outstripping us along the line, and they 
deserve to; for St. Louis alone is an example of their superiority to 
us as colonisers. They are tapping all that rich region while we 
remain inert. 

West Africa has, from interested motives, been represented as un- 
healthy for Europeans. This illusion is being rapidly dispelled by 
disinterested travellers. The Englishman, through unhealthy habits, 
may dig his own grave even in England, as so many thousands do 
annually. Besides, were London as innocent of sanitary arrange- 
ments as Freetown, it would soon become the white man’s grave in 
grim reality. A man unaddicted to drink and gluttony may live, and 
does live, an enjoyable life in West Africa; he enjoys it so much 
that, like Emin Pasha, he refuses to be rescued. Officers and others 
have told me they preferred being out there for a time, not only 
because they liked the life, but because “dear old Cox” has been 
able to transfer the balance of their account from the debit to 
the credit side. 

West Africa is the coming country; it teems with wealth; it is 
within easy distance of this country, and can be brought within six 
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days of the London market if necessary. All that we require to do 
is to get rid of the drink, open out the country as honest people, and 
make room for our surplus population, from the nobleman’s son down 
to the humblest artizan and labourer. There is fibre there for our manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; there is gold, silver, copper, 
coal, precious stones, ivory, india-rubber, nitrate, indigo, antimony, 
guano, palm oil, kola, ebony, mahogany, gum-copal, potash, ginger, 
gum, iron, farinaceous foods, dye woods, tanning material, spices, 
coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, and other produce. Some of these vege- 
table products grow wild. Horses, camels, and sheep can be bred in 
the north-east. The list of articles to be found on the coast reads like 
the inventory of a Liverpool warehouse. The wealth of West Africa 
is simply boundless, illimitable. It confirms Lord Palmerston’s 
prediction of it in 1860, when he said that it ‘‘ would be a source of 
wealth, not to Europe only, but to the world, to such an extent that 
imagination itself could hardly follow it.” 

Wretchedly managed as our West African possessions are at 
present, they—leaving out the Gambia—do a trade with Liverpool, 
Bristol, and London of £5,000,000, give honourable employment to 
some eight hundred of our fellow-countrymen, and bring under our 
sway five millions of negroes, who, when we cease to poison them 
with “poisoned poison,” will be what they were before they saw 
our faces—intelligent, sturdy, industrious, brave, and good-tempered. 
It is with Western Africa that the inhabitants and commerce of the 
United Kingdom are more exclusively concerned. Our possessions 
there are becoming more and more a necessity to the trade of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Burnley, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, 
and London. 

At this moment there are thousands cf men hungering for a fresh 
field of enterprise. Fate will smile on them if we only tackle West 
Africa in a proper manner, instead of leaving it in the hands of a 
few merchants, who, to keep the trade to themselves, give out that 
the climate is unhealthy. A merchant in the City, trading with 
West Africa, said to me the other day, that if I opened men’s eyes 
to West Africa’s material wealth and salubrity of climate I should 
ruin their monopoly. 

As to climate, Lieutenant-Colonel de Ruvigne reports as follows 
in the Official Blue-Book: “ All those who are ignorant of the real 
facts as regards climate, nature of country, &c., imagine there are 
greater difficulties than really exist. I have to observe that many 
officers, myself included, served, without detriment to their health 
or constitution, in West Africa from January, 1858, to December, 
1863; and I can safely say that it was alone during periods of utter 
inaction on the coast that I suffered from illness, though when in the 
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thick bush of the Fanti Country, bordering on Ashanti, with priva- 
tions and long marches, I felt no ill-effects, neither did any of the 
officers who served under my commision.” 

Turning to Blue-Book (C. 6270) of this year, we find the 
Governor, Sir W. Bradford Griffith, reporting as follows: ‘“ After 
several years of residence in this Colony —- Gold Coast — in the 
promotion of whose interests I have not only had the distinguished 
honour, but also as a labour of love, to take part, I am full of 
hope for the present and future of this grand, vast, and magni- 
ficent Colony. I do not wish to advertise it. Its natural wealth 
and other advantages are enormous, and must sooner, rather 
than later, attract attention, and draw capital to the country, which, 
while benefiting the investors, will tend to the continued and 
increasing development of the natural resources of the Colony.” 

Other Blue-Books I could name—the Royal Geographical Society’s 
proceedings, geological reports to Government, &c., all proving the 
healthiness and the vast wealth of West Africa, where Englishmen, 
under the conditions I have pointed out, may show whether they 
still possess the qualities which built up and won India for the 
Empire. By stamping out the drink curse with courage, determi- 
nation, and vigour; by proving that, as Christians, we can keep to 
the spirit of our religion and make it a living power, we shall not 
only help forward the cause of. humanity, but gain a market for our 
manufactures second to none in the world. 
F. Buxton. 
































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIA.” 
To the Editor of Tue Fortyicutty Review. 


Sir,—In an article entitled “The Demoralisation of Russia,” 
which appears in the October number of The Fortnightly Review, my 
views on the existing and future relations between England and 
Russia in Central Asia are described as “authoritative and opti- 
mistic ” ; and in another article entitled ‘‘ Peace or War?” published 
in the Contemporary Review for the same month, the Right Hon. 
G. Osborne Morgan, M.P., states that I, in common with such 
statesmen as the late Lord Lawrence, am perplexed how to defend 
India against the continued advance of Russia. 

I am not aware that my opinions on the points referred to have 
ever been laid before the public in an authoritative or any other 
form, and in my present position I have no intention of abandoning 
the reserve which official obligations impose on me. But this much 
I may perhaps permit myself to say without indiscretion. If by 
optimism is meant a full recognition of the danger to which our 
Eastern Empire is exposed, and a persistent advocacy of the timely 
preparation and reasonable precaution by which alone I believe these 


dangers can be adequately guarded against, I confess myself to be 





an optimist; and if perplexity means the repeated expression of 
very decided views on a matter to which I have devoted the most 


earnest attention during the past ten years, I am certainly perplexed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Frep. Roperts. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
27th October, 1891. 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
CuHapter IX. 


Tue white houses and the emerald leafage of Lichtenbourg had the glow on 
them of a warm pearl-coloured sunset. Only ten days had elapsed since 
Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi had listened together to the music of the even- 
ing band, but in that short interval the rapid spring had been busy. It 
had multiplied leaf and blossom ; it had made the flower beds glitter; and 
it had also called into existence a number of new visitors. It was not a 
number that by any means amounted to a crowd, but it still was sufficient 
to give an air of life to the place ; and the walks and seats in the square 
on which the restaurant opened were gay with a sprinkling of company 
looking forward to dinner. There were at least a dozen exceedingly pretty 
dresses, and some officers in uniform ready to scrutinize and admire them ; 
whilst the prettiest dress of all, surmounted by the prettiest hat, lit up the 
seat which was most open to observation, and shared it with an officer 
whose good fortune was widely envied. The officer himself evidently 
considered it enviable, and was making the most of his voice and his hand- 
some eyes, whilst the eyes of his companion and the delicate colour in her 
cheeks seemed to show that she was excited, even if not pleased, by the 
situation. He was talking to her alternately in French and German ; and 
he was just in the middle of a quotation from a French song, which, to 
judge from his manner, he considered extremely telling. 
** Qui veut ouir, qui veut savoir 
Comment les diplomats aiment.”’ 

‘‘Tls aiment,” he was continuing with an insinuating smile, “ ils aiment 
si diplomatiquement,” when he saw to his mortification the lady’s eyes 
wander, and her whole expression all of a sudden change. Then she 
rose from the seat, and went forward abstractedly to meet a man who 
had suddenly stopped in front of them. This man’s expression, too, as 
well as that of the lady, was troubled with a change, or rather with a 
succession of changes. Pleasure, surprise, and a something that was not 
pleasure, succeeded each other on his face, and remained there mixed 
together. As the two greeted each other, a very acute observer might 
have seen that their cordiality, or at least its extreme openness, was in part 
due to nervousness quite as much as to feeling. The officer, however, was 


far from being acute; and having borne neglect heroically for the better 


part of a minute, he rose, lit a cigar, and catching the eye of the lady, 
whilst pique shone in his own, he gallantly forced a smile, made a bow and 
departed. Had he waited a moment longer, he would not, perhaps, have 
fled so precipitately ; for the manner of the lady and her friend, when the 
first greeting was over, grew rapidly more constrained, and almost suggested 
caldness. 

“Do you know, Mr. Grenville, I was never so surprised in my life,” 
the lady was saying. ‘‘I thought you must have been your ghost.” 
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** Well,” he answered, ‘‘ and I really believe I might have been, for since 
I saw you I have been through a kind of death. My dear Mrs. Schilizzi, 
you needn’t look so concerned. If I told you my meaning you would say, 
‘Is it only that? ’” 

** Well,” she laughed, “ at all events that’s a comfort; but what you said 
had a most tragic sound in it. I thought you were in England.” 

‘‘T have managed,” he said, ‘‘ to settle my business without going there ; 
and I have done now what, if possible, I always meant to do. I have 
come back here to see the castle whose photograph we were looking at, at 
luncheon the day when I last saw you. It seems a year ago to me—that 
does, so much has happened since then.” 

.. ‘To me, too, it seems ages.” 

‘“«Ts that,” he said, ‘‘ because so much has happened to you too ?”’ 

“Tt is rather,” she replied, ‘* because nothing has.” 

She had not resumed her seat. They were walking together slowly. 
They were silent for a few moments; and then with a constrained indiffer- 
ence, “ You have, at any rate, found,” he said, “‘ a very attentive acquaint- 
ance.” 

She looked up at him with a half mischievous smile. ‘* What?” sh 
asked, ‘‘do you mean that Austrian captain? I met him at Vienna at a 
public ball last year. Perhaps he is, now that you come to mention it, one 
of the things that has made my time pass slowly. He’s handsome, an/ 
would be pleasant if he’d never open his mouth. As it is, he’s been boring 
my very life out; and the only pleasure he’s given me is the thought that 
he goes to-morrow.” 

At this news Grenville’s expression softened. He asked her where she 
dined. She told him in her own rooms, adding that she bad letters t 
write, and would not reappear that evening. 

“Then, perhaps,” said Grenville, “I shall see you to-morrow morning. 
Will you let me tell you my adventures? And if we find it can be managed, 
perhaps you will make another expedition with me ?” 

**T can never,” she said, ‘see you in the morning. Quite early, I have 
to see after my children ; and then for some time I am busy with some- 
thing of my own. In spite of the charm of your friend, the Austrian officer, 
I have been obliged to make an occupation for many hours of solitude.’’ 

** And what occupation is that ?’’ he asked. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if I can tell you; you'll only laugh if I do. 
What do you think it is? I have begun writing a diary.” 

‘IT too not long since began doing the same thing. I daresay we're not 
singular. My diary, I find, has one merit at all events: my last few days 
in Italy have turned it into a book of surprises.” 

**Italy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And have you been in Italy? I should like 
to hear about that. One of these days you will perhaps tell me—that is to 
say if you are not going directly. Good-bye, it is late—I must be going 
in to my children.” 

As she said this they were just at the entrance of the hotel; and, 
without giving him time to detain her by some question which she saw was 
on his lips, she ran up the steps, throwing a parting smile at him, and was 
lost to sight in the shadow within the doorway. 
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Grenville was not much pleased by this abrupt ending of the interview ; 
and after dinner he loitered in the neighbourhood of the band, hoping that 
after all he should find a chance of renewing it. But he looked in vain for 
her. She had been quite sincere in saying that the whole of that evening 
she meant to give to her letters; and she was, indeed, in her sitting-room 
with envelopes and paper before her. These, however, she presently 
pushed aside. ‘I can’t write,” she murmured, and drawing towards her 
some sheets of foolscap, she began, not to write, but to read something 
already written on them. This was the beginning of her diary. 

What she read was as follows :-— 

‘* Different people write diaries for different reasons and objects; some 
because they do so much else, others because they have so little else to do ; 
some to record what they have seen, others to record only what they have 
been. As for me, the last zase is mine, I have done nothing and seen nothing. 
What have I deen is my only history. And why am I going to write it— 
or try to write it ? Not because I am idle, but because I am lonely, and I 
must speak to something—I must be myself somehow. I write for the 
same sort of reason that makes a boy sing, or a woman at times sob. Just 
asa sob relieves the heart, so will this writing relieve something else in 
me—something—I don’t know what. 

‘¢ But before I regularly begin, I waat to assure myself of one thing—that I 
am not like a silly sentimental school-girl, sighing and crying over her own 
fancies. I have known some girls—girls who have kept diaries, and who 
have used them like looking-glasses in which they made interesting faces 
at themselves. I am not like that; I wish to see myself as I am and have 
been ; and I shall try to record this, and I believe I shall be able to do so. 
I don’t know life, but I do at least know my own life, uneventful as it must 
seem to every human being that has known me. Its events have been all 
within, I know the difference between fact and fancy ; but I do not know 
the difference between fact and feeling. There are facts which are not 
feelings, but all feelings are facts, and the only facts which give the others 
any meaning. What would action be if it affected nobody’s feelings? It 
might as well be something taking place in Jupiter. What would thought 
be if we felt nothing ? Thought at its highest is but the genius—the slave of 
the lamp, which either guides feeling or works for it. 

‘* Yes, but granting all this, here comes another question which will trouble 
me till I have made my answer to it. My life may consist of facts, even 
though it only consists of feelings. But are they facts worth having their 
history written ? Will my sense of the ridiculous allow me to think they are ? 
Yes—yet, it will, and for this reason. Every human body may not be a good 
model to draw, but every human body would be a good subject to dissect— 
how much more every human soul! Whoam 1? whatam I? I am nobody, 
and less than nothing. I am not even one of my own few possibilities. I 
know it. And yet if human existence has any meaning at all, my life must 
have some meaning also. None of us is worth anything, if any one of us is 
not worth something. 

‘** How philosophical I am! But Iam going to be philosophical no longer. 
I sink, with a sudden fall, to the style of a foolish woman. 
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‘I call this a diary. It will at first be a memoir, forI can only get at 
myself by going first back to my childhood. The chief characteristic of 
my life I can trace in it even then—that I was alone. My own mind was 
my only real playground. I do not mean that I was an only child, or that 
in any marked way I isolated myself from my brothers and sisters. On 
the contrary, I laughed and romped and lay in the hay, and climbed trees 
with them. But as I dangled my legs from the boughs—I remember it still 
so clearly—what filled my consciousness was the world of leafy branches and 
the green lights which seemed, in some strange way, to hint to me of 
another life. When I lay amongst the hay and looked up at the sky, the 
clouds were enchanted mountains, and I wandered amongst their dissolving 
passes. 

** How often have I heard people say that self-analysis is morbid! But 
what I am writing now is not self-analysis ; I only wish it was ; I wish that 
myself then, were myselfnow. Oh, little girl who are lost, who never can 
live again, I can think about you and describe you as if you were someone 
else. The sole link between us is the nerve called memory—that is so often 
aching—and the pronoun ‘I.’ 

“And yet, perhaps, Iam wrong. As I write on, I shall see. 

‘** My father and mother were both people of family, though they never 
mixed in what is commonly called the world ; but in both their characters 
was a certain pride, which though we were not important enough for it to 
develop in us exclusiveness, did develop something which is nearly the 
same—seclusiveness. All my childhood was spent in an enclosed garden. 

‘‘And what sort of childhood was it? I have said something about it 
already ; but not all I want to say. In going on I feel a kind of diffidence. 
It is easy enough to say that my life was a life of loneliness, but it is not so 
easy to say—at least I shrink from doing so—that the heart of that loneliness 
was religion. But so it was. Nobody would have thought so, and clergymen 
would not admit that I am using the word rightly. For I do not mean that 
I was always going to church, or always or indeed often saying my prayers ; 
but I was full of the longing that moves people to pray, and to do and feel many 
other things besides. It was a longing for something beyond and above me, 
and at the same time about me, but always eluding me. I saw it in the sky 
and in the woods, and I heard it in church when the organ sounded. As 
for what people commonly call religion, I had to pick up my knowledge of it 
pretty much for myself, for mother was born a Catholic, though she 
went to the English church ; and my father, though a very good man, had, I 
believe, only one religious belief, and this was that the Church of Rome was 
wrong. Still I was confirmed ; and when I went to my first communion, I 
felt—I can’t express it now; how it was something the same feeling I had 
when first I saw the sea ; or when the sky, or a flower, or anything, struck 
me suddenly with its depth of beauty. I remember so well how on such 
occasions I used sometimes to whisper to myself ‘ How beautiful!’ and 
sometimes ‘God be good to me!’ It was a chance which of the two I 
whispered ; I meant the same by both. 

‘*T remember also another thing, which makes me laugh as I think of it. 
I used often—as most girls do—to stand looking at myself in the glass ; and 
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the beauty of my own reflection, such as it was, moved me and troubled me, 
much as other beauty did. I never thought—never, so far as I can remem- 
ber, ‘ There’s beautiful me.’ I only thought ‘ There’s a beautiful something.’ 
I seemed to myself, as I looked at my cheeks, to be merely like a flower 
given into my own keeping, and I wondered about the meaning of the petals, 
and was half frightened at their delicacy. 

“‘ Idiot that I am to write these trifles down! And yet am1I? They are 
facts—hard, unvarnished facts of a life that at all events was quite free from 
affectations. And why should the movements of a young girl’s thoughts not 
be as well worth recording, as the movements of sap in a vegetable ? 

** Anyhow I have put enough of them down now. I go on to what is 
broader. All these feelings of mine, for the sky, the sea, for church music, 
or my own complexion, were only manifestations of a constant something 
within me, panting to fulfil itself, and not knowing how. 

“But, though it did not know, it was always trying to find out; and 
these attempts form really the whole history of my girlhood. Poetry, draw- 
ing, music, and then knowledge—hard, dry knowledge—I tried them all. I 
am not talking of what I did in the school-room—that counts for nothing. I 
am talking only of what I did by myself, and with my whole heart prompting 
me. And indeed everything that came home to me I had to pick up in this 
way, much as I did my instruction about religion, without any help or 
guidance. What volumes of poetry at one time I knew by heart! I found them 
all out for myself, and took to them only because I hoped to find in them 
some answer to the question ‘ What is it that I long for ?’ But they did not 
quiet me, they only made me more restless ; and I felt an impulse to do— 
to fulfil myself by action. I tried to draw and paint, and till I saw I 
could do neither, for a good six months I was almost beside myself with 
hope. Then I think came music. Could I only have done what I 
attempted, the music of the spheres would have been nothing to what I 
should have extracted from a cottage piano. But the keys at last became 
like a row of tombstones, forming a cemetery in which my attempts were 
buried. After that I began to read books of science and philosophy, full 
of hard words the meaning of which I had to guess at; and it seemed to 
me for a considerable time that what I longed for, was to be found in the 
satisfaction of the intellect. What ideas I had! How my mind rode away 
on them as if they were wings! I used to work them out in things that I 
called essays, trembling with pride as I wielded the long words of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. And then generally, by the time I had read a little 
more, I found all the profundities I had arrived at were mere truisms or 
commonplaces, or that else they were nonsense. But I was not discouraged— 
at least not for a long time. Perhaps—perhaps—I am not wholly dis- 
couraged now. IfIam, I am done for. 

And all this while, what became of my religion—I mean my religion of 
prayers and church-going ?. I can’t quite tell. The whole history of it is 
so vague. The fact is, about such matters I was not very clear to begin 
with ; and with me, feeling, and faith, and longing, and self-prostration, 
were so much more than any defined beliefs, that I hardly noticed how 
these last were gradually sapped by the books which I read so eagerly, and 
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how so much of what the clergyman said came gradually to seem so foolish. 
But I think it was only the words that I heard in Church that lost their power 
over me. I put these aside as one might put aside the libretto of an opera 
which had somé connection with the music, but only an insufficient one ; 
whilst the meaning of the music. itself still remained the same for me, and 
shook my heart as the organ shook the windows. How often contrition— 
I can’t tell for that—came trembling into me, and the spirit of prayer 
bowed me, as the wind bends corn! But what came oftenest was mere 
adoration—mere longing—again I can’t tell for what: but all was for the 
same thing that I felt in nature, that I tried to capture in drawing, and 
to express in music, and to find in thought and study. Some people, who 
lose any of the definite beliefs which they learnt as children, experience much 
misery at the loss. I don’t think I did; and the reason was what I have 
just stated—that the definite part of religion was to me the least important 
part. Indeed I remember saying to myself one day in church, when the 
clergyman was preaching about Joshua’s moon in Ajalon, ‘ Perhaps I have 
not got a religion; but I myself am religion.’ I meant ‘I am longing for 
whatever will most completely fulfil myself,’ and my only articulate prayer 
was little more than this—‘ Reveal to me what I long for, and unite me 
completely with it.’ 

“If anyone besides myself were to read these confessions, I know one 
thing which he or she would say—‘ This silly girl in search of an object 
for her sentiment—did it never occur to her to fancy herself in love? Did 
she never try to solve her perplexities that way ?’ Yes and no—but much 
more no than yes. Love did enter into my thoughts; but let me explain 
how. I felt myself capable of it; but I felt this in some far-off way. As 
for associating the idea of it with anyone I ever met, that seemed to me 
sacrilege. I felt it to be something which was so sacred, and which, if it came, 
would be so overwhelming, that it frightened me. It made me afraid of myself, 
as if I held within me some mystery. One or two men—indeed more than 
one or two, whilst I was still quite young, fell in love with me. Instead 
of being flattered or touched by this, I felt it asa kind of impertinence, 
and I was glad when I saw how very easily I could repulse them. They, 
I believe, thought I was heartless. I was not. It was because I reverenced 
my heart so much, and felt in such awe of the Unknown contained in it, 
that I was indignant at them for presuming to think about it. Could I only 
love—this is the thought that would come to me—what would the feeling 
be ? I should die of it. Where would it carry me ? I was afraid to go on 
thinking. I only knew this, that I never had seen anyone, and could not 
imagine’ anyone, who would justify the feeling in me, and make it not seem 
wicked. Iremember it still—how afraid I grew of myself. I hardly dared 
even, at one time, to read Keats’s poetry, it moved me so, without any 
justifying cause. 

“The only emotion, the only love, that I could indulge in frankly, and 
that supported and did not frighten me, was love of my parents. They didn’t 
understand me—lI always felt that; but I felt that they desired my wel- 
fare ; and though they could not share my thoughts, it seemed to me that 
they sheltered them. What was my pain then when one day quite by 
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accident, I heard mother saying this to father—‘ Irma is so pretty, that she 
ought to marry well.’ And then, before I could get out of hearing, I caught 
the name of a neighbouring country squire. I had no dislike to the man— 
I thought nothing about him; but to hear him mentioned in this way, was 
like hearing a knife talked about that was to be drawn across my throat. 
After that, for three weeks I was miserable. Father and mother couldn’t 
tell what had come to me ; and when a letter arrived from my aunt, asking 
me to stay with her in Hungary, they thought the change would be good 
for me, and gladly let me go. It was arranged that a friend of my aunt 
who was going there at the same time, should look after me on the journey. 
I knew nothing of him, till I saw him, except his name and the fact that he 
was very rich; and after I had seen him, I knew nothing more for weeks, 
except that he had almoned-shaped dark eyes, a straight nose, and a smile ; 
that he talked rather fast, and that he talked a great deal to me. My 
aunt told me that if he had wished it the Emperor would have made him a 
baron, A few days later she told me he wished to marry me. 

‘* How I consented I really can hardly tell. Secret correspondence went 
on between my aunt and my parents; and mother wrote to me and told 
me how happy my prospects were, and how little money I should ever have 
of my own; and how sad and anxious she had once been for my future. 
One reason, I think, why I at length yielded, one reason why I did not 
shrink from this marriage as I might have done, was just the very fact 
that for me there was no love in it. Marriage came to me as something 
completely outside myself: it came to me simply as a new shell of circam- 
stance, into which, with unavowed pressure, mother and all the others 
pushed me. How could I know what I was doing, or what was being 
done to me? I had no experience. 

‘¢ Well, I have experience now. And yet who would think it? No one 
who had watched me or lived with me, no matter how constantly or 
closely. Who could guess the history of my first married years? Certainly 
not my husband; and for one very sufficient reason, he never would care 
to try. My brother Robert told me how, when he first went to school, 
he used to cry to himself at nights, longing for home, thinking with a 
passionate affection of every worn patch in the carpets, and of the air full 
of peace and tenderness. For three years after my marriage I did just 
the same. I had plenty of servants, and an extravagant cook: but every 
time I looked at our smart dinner-table I thought of our school-room meals 
—our boiled mutton—our rice pudding ; and I longed like a truant to run 
away and go back to them. What would mother have thought if she had 
seen me come back to her, and hiding, as I should have liked to hide, my 
face once more in her lap! 

‘¢What could I have told her? How could I have explained such a 
step? I could not have explained it in any intelligible way to her. I could 
indeed have summed up my experience in a very few words. I could 
have said to her, Marriage is the suicide of hope; but I could tell her no 
facts that would explain so tragic a view. I could have told her that 
Paul’s temper was not always, or often, of the best. In fact when I made 
mistakes in any little household matters, he was furious with me; and 
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once, though I must say he was handsomely sorry for it afterwards, he 
struck me on the wrist with an ivory paper-knife, leaving a mark which 
for a fortnight I hid with a velvet band. I didn’t mind that. Indeed I 
think the only time that I ever voluntarily kissed Paul was after he had 
struck me, just to show that I had forgiven him. No—what I minded was 
not what he was, but the sense which he inflicted on me daily of what he 
was not. He liked mein away. Ina way he took good care of me. But 
the way was this: he regarded me as a piece of china, which ornamented 
his drawing-room, and which had to be dusted carefully. The only 
difference between me and an épergne he was very proud of, was that it stood 
in the-middle of the table, and I sat at the end of it. I was like a book 
which he valued for the rarity of its binding, but which he neither could 
nor cared to read. How long I hoped against hope that this might not be 
true—that he was merely shy, merely slow in understanding me, and that 
we should at last really become companions! I tried to love him, and to 
make him love me, and could I only have met with any response from him, 
to some extent at least, I should have succeeded. I tried every means I 
could think of. In the afternoon I used to hurry home, in order to meet 
him when he returned from the railway he was then making. I did all I 
could to look glad and happy when I saw him. But the only result was 
this. Five minutes after I was in the drawing-room he was sure to go 
out of it; and if ever I ventured to follow him into his study, he invariably 
met me by asking me what I wanted. What did I want? It makes me 
laugh now to think of his asking that of me. It was something, Paul, 
you could never have understood, if I had told you. But at dinner, Paul, 
you couldn’t rebuff me for being with you; and do you remember how I 
tried then to find my way into your life? I tried at first to talk about the 
things that interested me or touched me—about the things that seemed to 
me to be beautiful, or happy, or sad, or perplexing. Good heavens! I 
might have been talking Hebrew to you. I put my thoughts into your 
hands—thoughts which I valued and cherished; and I hoped that you 
might be pleased with them. But what you did was to stare at them 
blankly, and then drop them, and let them break themselves into pieces. 
But still I would not be disheartened. I tried to approach you in another 
way. As you would not talk to me about my subjects, I tried to talk to 
you about yours. That annoyed you still more. It made you rude to me, 
not only cold. How different you were with men—with the men you 
brought to dine with you! They and you understood each other. You 
responded to what they said to you, as if you were a musical instrument 
touched by them—or rather a band of instruments—a band of instruments 
at a music hall, When I spoke to you, it was as if I was thumping on 
wood. To try to talk to you was like going out into a frosty day. How 
cold I was when I came back to myself again! 

**During those three years, it seems to me that I was dead. If it had 
not been for my two children I should have died literally. I was very 
fond of them from the first: but babies are not companions, Though they 
were near my heart, they could not tell how it was aching. Still they 
kept me alive. They prevented my heart from freezing. But when the 
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eldest began to know me, and speak and understand a little, then I was 
conscious of some new accession of happiness; and gradually, to my surprise, 
I felt in better spirits. I felt at last that I was something like myself 
again; and to Paul’s extreme annoyance, I sang in the hall one morning. 
Hé swore at me, and I cried.: No matter. What I was going to say was 
this. This revival of my spirits, through my growing love for my children, 
had a very odd effect on me. My vanity woke up again. I wahted com- 
pany, I wanted a littlé amusement. Sometimes in the afternoon, when 
I was left all alon€, I used to look at myself in the glass, and wish that 
someone “could see me. I should haye been quite satisfied with a woman. 

I should often*have liked a woman: best; but sometimes, I confess, I did 
with for:a man or two—just for the sae of seeing what efféct I pro- 
duced: My desire for admiratién lad all the temérity of innocence. That 
I could do anything wrong, of even wish for it, never seemed possible to 
me. Wellt—F madé soine ‘Acquaintances, not amongst Paul’s connections. 
I made friends with some pretty and well-tonnected women ; and through 
them I came to know a certain number of men. My wishes soon fulfilled 
themselves. Every afternoon I had some admiring visitor. 

‘‘ What things-in life can be more different “than. some of our wishes 
before their fulfilment and after! These men I*speak of—all their atten- 
tion and homage at first flattered’ and soothed me after Paul's ‘neglect. 
Paul could never see too little of me. They could never see too much. 
At first this was charming. I really took an interest in some of them, and 
‘thought they did in me. But little by little; various things enlightened me. 
. These men saw my beauty; but I now divined how they saw it; and they 

appeared to me hardly human. When their voices grew soft, how I hated 

them! And yet, in spite of this I allowed them to go on calling on me; 
and I began to take a sort of perverse pleasure in keeping them captive 
under false colours, I sheltered my real self—the self they could never 
understand—under an outer husk of the false self that they imagined ; 
and I thus enjoyed two different sorts of :pride—one derived from their 
adntiration of me, the other derived from my contempt for them. 

' “ This’ has not been good for me; but it led to what was worse. The 
women with whom I now nssocialed, ‘and who were friends also of these 
men, almost before I was aware of it, made me one of their sisterhood. 
I thought they were angels first; amd then I learnt that they were not 
angels. How kind and pleasant they were to me, and what torture they 
inflicted on me, when they first let me know them thoroughly! What-they 
did, so far as I am concerned, was this. They did not induce me to follow 
their ways; but they made me familiar. with their ideas. One of them 
lent me a number of French novels. They were novels by celebrated 
writers—classics ; but oh, how wicked they seemed! How wicked the 
women were in them! I felt this,and yet I read. I read one book after 
another. But then after a time, I felt I could stand it no longer. Some 
of the books I burnt ; and others, I don’t know where they are. 

‘« If anyone else—I again come back to that—if anyone else were to-read 
what I have just written, what dreadful things he or she would think of 
me! I should seem to, be suggesting so much more than I have said. 
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Wrong! wrong! What I have said has been the uttermost that I mean, 
so far as badness and folly goes. And now I have this to add. These 
women, these men—their companionship and their flattery, were not all my 
life even then, or indeed, I think, the most important part of it. For just as 
my happiness in my children roused my vanity and my wish for excitement, 
because it raised my spirits, so did this excitement and this ‘ ribute to my 
vanity, revive in me other things, not by raising my spirits bu! by troubling 

them. Those dreadful novels were not the only books I read; nor was 

admiration the only thing I thought of. I took again to my books of 
science and philosophy; I bought translations of all kinds of classical 

writers. My old longing to realise my own existence oycé more took 

possession of me; and all the fglse companionship which I now got, made 

my mind tumultuous with longing for some companionship that should be true. 

As to what this true companionship would be, I was as far off as ever from 

knowing. Would it take the form of knowledge, of beauty, gr of a human 

friend! I know one thing—tkat not once, but several times, when the 

best of my admirers was coming to see me, and I had promised to be in by 

a certain hour in the afternoon, I forgot all about him in looking at a 

March sunset from a lonely seat amongst some pine trees, more than a 

mile from home. *: 

“And what am I now? How structureless all my history is. What I 
have just written applies to the last four or five years of my life; and 
applies to me at this moment. Am I fairly good? or am I very bad? 
Five or six men are, I know, this moment in love with me; and I have. 
been proud to think they are so, though I have no love for them: Is 
not that bad? But somehow, when I think it over, it make me feel, not 
how bad I am, but how lonely Iam. I have never in my whole life been 
myself to anyone. I have so many unuttered thoughts, troubling me and 
increasing in number. I don’t know what I should have been could I only 
have met someone, who would have helped me to live—with whom I could 
have shared something beyond a part of his income and the parentage of 
two children—a number that never will be added to. ' 

“Oh you—what have you done to me! You took me—you would marry 
me. You took an enttre life, and you sacrificed it, in order to ornament 
one small corner of your own. And I—I tried to love you. I waited for 
you and watched for you during ygur absence. I ran to meet you when 
you came. Your own mind was for me like waterless sand; none 
of my thoughts would grow in it. I found that out; and then what 
I tried to do was to share that desert with you, acting as if it were some 
kind oasis. And I would have done this had you let me. In some sort I 
would have learned to love you; Paul, I would have indeed done that; but 
you repulsed me. Do you remember that night when you struck me, and 
when I kissed you because I saw that you were sorry? You were sorry 
you struck me ; you were sorry you had struck a woman ; you were ashamed 
of yourself: but not even then did you show any tenderness for me. It is 
not the blow I remember with any bitterness. It is what came after. 

‘‘And now, whom can I speak to? To no one, You have made me 
bitterly wise. You have taken even my mother from me. Not even to 
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her can I speak with perfect confidence. You have made me feel that she 
sacrificed her daughter, treated her daughter as a thing without. heart or 
soul. You have driven me into the company of waters, and woods, and 
sunsets. In nature I do feel a vague something that touches me, that moves 
in me the religious impulse, that calls me out of myself. And yet when- 
ever I see a beautiful thing, along with the sense of its beauty, I have 
this sense also—that I have no one to whom I can turn, and say ‘ how 
beautiful ! ’ 

“ Mother, perhaps, would tell me that I ought to make the best of 
things. I know she thinks I could be happy and successful socially. 
Could I? How little she knows. She sees me, as I too can see myself in 
the glass. She sees me dressed perfectly, from the hat to the tips of my 
shoes. She sees how certain shades of colour become me. But for all 
that Iam alone. She doesn't wish me to be bad; and I can’t be worldly. 
Great ladies alarm me ; bad women repel me. What a simple life would 
content me, if I could only live it! 

** And yet I am ungrateful. One treasure I have, though one only—my 
children. They keep me alive; they prevent my soul from dying. If 
there is any revelation at all, my children reveal God to me. Oh, my 
beloved ones, let me pour out my heart to you! Let me spend and be 
spent for you. My little ones, forgive your mother, for I have sometimes 
been so selfish as this :—I have wished that you might be ill and suffering, 
that I might wear myself out in tending you. 

‘And yet my little ones, there are solitudes in your mother’s heart, 
which you even cannot fill, She can be your companion, but in some ways 
you cannot be hers.” 

Mrs. Schilizzi, when she finished her reading, with a listless deli- 
beration took up her pen, and though her hand trembled as she did so, 
she set herself to resume her writing. She tried to continue her narrative 
without any formal break; but having completed a sentence or two she 
presently scratched them out, and abandoning all attempt at literary form 
or consistency, she abruptly put down the date, and slowly, but without 
hesitation, wrote the following few lines, which might have come from the 
diary of a child. 

“‘T am at Lichtenbourg now. All these pages were written here. I 
like it very much. It is very pretty ; but, as usual, I have been alone. 
To my amazement, Mr. Grenville reappeared this evening, and spoke to me 
very kindly. I believe he is kind really. I had come to think that, when 
I was here with him before, he was laughing at me, or amusing himself by 
pretending to be kind. But I don’t think so now; and I am beginning to 
feel grateful. A very little kindness, of real kindness, quite upsets me. 
Oh, how my head is aching. If I think more I shall make a fool of myself. 
I will kiss my children, and then try to sleep. Olga, darling, darling, I 
shall have you by my side.” 
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CuapTer X. 


GRENVILLE, who was bent on making his expedition to the castle, and who 

was anxious to secure Mrs. Schilizzi as his companion, was annoyed, .as he 
dressed next morning, to remember her account of her occupations, and to 
think that it was many hours before he could hope to see her. Just, how- 
ever, a8 he was about to leave the hotel, in order to pay an early visit to the 
springs, a pretty-looking French maid tripped after him with a note, scribbled 
in pencil, and consisting of the following words: ‘“‘I am not well, and shall 
not be writing this morning. If you can do so, will you take me for a walk 
at eleven ?—Irma Schilizzi.” Grenville was delighted, and sent back Yes 
for an answer. At eleven o’clock they met by the glittering kiosque. : Close 
to this was a bed purple with violets. They both stooped.to inhale the 
pure, delightful perfume, and they went off together as if the soul of the spring 
were in their pulses. As-they passed through the town the entire world 
seemed young. Sunshine lay on all the people they came across. The little 
shops twinkled with their wares, as if shop-keeping were a happy-hearted 
play. 

** Look,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, as they passed a villa garden,‘‘ at the bells 
of the magnolias white in the blue sky ! ” 

Grenville turned to her with a smile of half-amazement. 

_* You -know,” he said, “how princes. and princesses in fairy-tales are 
transformed into cats or lions, and every kind of shape. It seems to me 
to-day as if happiness had been transformed into flowers.” 

His own happiness was such, indeed, that he had gone on walking beside 
her, without any thought of what direction they were taking ; but realizing 
presently that they had left the town behind them, he said to ‘heer, ‘* Where 
are we going ? have you any idea? I’ve not.” 

“*‘T am taking you,” she said, ‘ to a place I’ve found out myself. Do you 
see this river which comes flowing out of the woods and valleys? We are 
going to turn into the foot-path, which skirts it beside the willows.” 

They left the road, following the course she indicated. Birds sang with the 
water, and all the foliage whispered. At last they reached a curious tim- 
bered mill, with which.was united a simple but picturesque restaurant. There 
was a garden containing arbours, and a large inviting summer-house. “I 
often,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, “ bring my children to tea here. The woman 
gives them such beautiful cakes and biscuits ; and early in the season, she 
tells me, it is always perfectly quiet. You mustn’t think I do nothing 
but talk to Austrian officers.” 

They passed through the gate and seated themselves on the green benches 
of the summer house. ‘I'm a little-tired,” she said. ‘ Will you order a 
cup of coffee for me? Last night I was restless and hardly slept at all. It 
would have been nice to have breakfasted here ; but I must go back to my 
children, ~Ah!’’ she went on, when the coffee was brought out to her, ‘‘ how 
peaceful this place is! Will you tell me, while we rest—for you have not 
told me yet—what you have seen in Italy, and why you have returned to 
Lichtenbourg ?” : 

They had attempted during their walk no serious conversation ; they 
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had both been content with merely being happy together, and the con- 


3 sequence was they were now quietly at their ease with each other. 


“TI wonder,” Grenville answered, “‘ if you believe in mesmerism. Mes- 
merists, it is said, can make their subjects comé back to them at a specified 
time, and no matter from what distance. I believe that old castle, whose 
picture the princess showed us, must have mesmerised me and brought me 
back here. Itis only ten milesaway. You think I am laughing at you; I 
see that is your face. But I am not, only— 

* Only what ?”’ 

‘The question you asked me sounded a very simple one, but to answer 
it truly, do you know what I should have to inflict on you? A long dis- 
course on the philosophy of life generally—especially upon prose and 
' poetry, and the types of life that correspond to them.” 

“Go on,” she said, starting with surprise and pleasure. ‘‘ This is what I 
like listening to.”’ 

He hesitated a little as if doubtful how to express himself. ‘ You know,” 
he began, ‘‘ how all our modern philosophers denounce as useless the life of 
the contemplative monastic orders. Virtue they say is utility, not private 
perfection. But to Christian critics, at all events, the monks and nuns have 
an answer. Different people have different works in the world: theirs is to 
be a complete realization of certain spiritual possibilities, which every Chris- 
tian should try to realize partially. Well, what the saints are for men as 
Christians, the poets are for men as men. The highest use of the ordinary 
eareer of action, is to improve the conditions of living. The use of the poet 
is to illustrate, to reveal, or to enlarge the resources of life itself. Do you 
see my meaning ? ” 

** Yes,” she said eagerly, ‘‘ of course I do.” 

“T talk of poets,” he continued, “ but I didn’t mean merely people who 
write verses. I mean people whose preponderating desire is to live the life 
of which poetry is the articulate expression. Poetry is merely the body of 
which those who appreciate it are the soul. Few people can write good 
love-poems ; but whoever loves deeply, lives one.” 

“Go on,” she murmured, “‘ your words are like carrier pigeons. My feel- 
ings have wings, but my words can hardly flutter.” 

“ A new poet,” he said, ‘is like a new spring, making new flowers grow 
in the human mind ; but they must have been sleeping there beforehand. I 
am not thinking specially of love, but of every kind of feeling that fills the 
mind with music, or lifts it with aspiration. Think of Shelley and Goethe, and 
then of Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. Compared with a campaign 
ora revolution, what a foolish thing a poem seems! And yet all that makes 
life worth fighting for is the jewels that the poets brighten. I am obliged 
to say all’ this, as you will see presently, in order to defend myself from 
my own self-criticisms. Let me tell you what I think is the true defini- 
tion of poetry. It is the emotional expression of a sense of life’s value, 
or else of disappointment at not finding in it a value it once was thought to 
have. Idon’t mean that a poem need be all sentiment. Poems like ‘ Faust’ 
and ‘ Hamlet’ may be full of profoundest thought ; but thought in poetry is 
always thought which is in direct connection with emotion : and that emotion, 
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whatever it may be, depends upon some belief in the value and the beauty 

life. Well, such being the case, I put the matter in this way. Poetry 

s réligion secularised ; and the poetic life, or, if you like to call it so, the 

romantic life, is the monastic life secularized. You may say that in one 
sense it is useless; but it embodies and keeps up an idea just as truly 
as the life of a monastic body vowed to perpetual adoration. What are you 
listening to? The clock? Yes—it is striking twelve.” 

‘‘ We must go,”’ she said, ‘‘ my children breakfast in half an hour. Don't 
stop what you are saying. Finish it as we walk back.” 

‘* A love-match,” he resumed as soonas they were on their way.—‘‘ I mean 
a marriage which has nothing but love to recommend it, is an attempt at the 
poetic life, even if it is not always an attainment of it. Most people—and in 
most cases they are right—think such a marriage ridiculous. The reason is 
that the lovers in most cases have not a true vocation. You see,” he went 
on, picking up a stone and jerking it into the river, and speaking in a 
matter-of-fact voice as if he were reading an advertisement out of the Times, 
‘**the need for this kind of life varies in intensity in different natures. But 
I believe, though I have never been fortunate enough to prove the belief 
by experience, that for some people who find affection, and who leave for 
its sake houses and lands and ambition, the heavens are opened as truly as 
they were for Stephen.” 

They were both silent for a time, not from any sense of embarrassment, 
but merely because respectively they were following out their own 
thoughts. At last she said gently, ‘‘ But Stephen’s vision was a dream.”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said Grenville, ‘‘and what higher end could there be for all 
practical activity, for all public careers, for all social reforms, than to make 
beds for all of us on which to dream dreams like these ?”’ 

Again there was silence which presently he interrupted with a laugh. 
She looked at him nervously and asked him what amused him. ‘ Merely 
to think,” he said, ‘“‘ how far I must seem to have strayed from the ques- 
tion you asked me—why I came back to Lichtenbourg. Well, what we 
have just been saying, will help me to tell you why. I have no vocation 
for the high poetic life. My lot is cast amongst prose, and labour, and 
ambition. But the poetic life still at times has charms for me; and I long 
to escape to that happy world of the imagination, where those for whom love 
and romance bear no direct message, can follow and hear their echoes in all 
the valleys of the past. That world of the imagination I now find in this 
country. This country to me happens to represent poetry; it liberates me 
from the limitations of my circumstances. Italy last week represented prose. 
That is why I have come back here. I am like a school-boy who has run 
home from school. Do you understand all this nonsense ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes. I didn’t answer you because I'm thinking 
about it. Of course,’ she went on presently, ‘‘ people must act and work. 
Goethe said that action isthe cure of doubt; but it seems to me that it is the 
cure of aspiration also. I only speak for myself. I want, personally, not 
to act, but to be. That isthe reason why I was so interested in what you 
said about saints and poets. Poetry, the sense of beauty, and the aspira- 
tion for something beyond, which comes from the sense of beauty as the 
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scent comes from a flower—you say that this is religion secularized. I 
should be content to say simply that it is religion ; and I should wish if I knew 
how, to lead the religious life. I sometimes think it is wicked to feel like 
this—that it is wishing to be selfish and useless; but you have reassured 
me a little. Besides, when a woman—”’ she said this slowly and softly— 
“when a woman says that she wishes not to act but to be, her real wish, I 
suppose, is to be something for the sake of somebody else, I want to be 
something, for instance, for the sake of my children. They are my religion 
—or at least the practical part of it. The next service will be their breakfast 
or luncheon. Will you take part in it? If you will, you will be very 
welcome ; and you will see what I think is a real triumph of management— 
that I have got the chef to make me a genuine child’s rice pudding.” 

He was not only pleased but touched by this homely invitation. As he . 
entered her salon with her, where the cloth was already laid, she said to 
him, ‘‘ Mr Grenville, you will think I am very stupid. I am so,I know; 
but with you I seem more stupid thanI am. You keep me silent by giving 
me so much to think of.” 

Had she made such a speech to him when first he began to know her, he 
would have certainly tried to acknowledge it with some species of compliment. 
But now the stage of compliments seemed to have passed away ; and his only 
answer was. ‘‘ No, youare not stupid.” The children rushed to their mother, 
like flowers opening in the sun; and then turning to Grenville, who had 
played with them when they were staying with the princess, they gave him a 
share of the smiles which their mother had called into existence. A sense cf 
partnership with her subtly stole into his heart and spread its enchant- 
ment over the whole simple meal. This was deepened from time to time 
by the gentle unconscious way in which she asked him to do this or that 
for the children, as if he were a friend whom she might call on for all 
assistance: and through all his present consciousness echoes of their morn- 
 ing’s conversation made a vibrating music and the ripple of the river sang 
to him. 

The children had a passion for flowers ; and asked Grenville, who told 
them he had seen quantities in the meadows, why he had not brought them 
some. ‘* Suppose,” he said turning to Mrs. Schilizzi, ‘‘ that we have tea at 
the miil. They can, as we go, pick flowers to their heart’s content.” The 
proposal was received by the children with exclamations of delight, and the 
mother’s eyes had assented even before her lips did. ‘ Let us goat five,” 
she said, ‘till then it is too hot.”’ 

‘*In that case,” said Grenville, ‘‘ hot as it is, I will fill up the time between 
by a visit I have been meaning to pay—a visit to Count T—-~, to whom 
I have an introduction, and who no doubt will tell us something about the 
country.” 

The count’s castle, perched on its wooded eminence, could be reached on 
foot by aclimb of half-an-hour. Grenville’s visit was in every way satisfac- 
tory ; and when he rejoined his friends and went off to the mill with them, 
he was full of accounts of what he had heard and seen. ‘The castle,” he 
said, ‘‘ of which the Princess told us, can be reached from here easily ; and the 
Count declares it is really the most curious sight in the country. He was 
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particularly anxious also that I should go to a place of his own—an hotel 
which he has built in the heart of one of his forests, near a lake and a mineral 
spring, and which is going to be opened presently. He has a hunting-lodge 
close by, which, if I cared for fishing, he said would be at my disposal for 
as long as I chose to occupy it. Suppose one day we accept this handsome 
offer, so far as to drive over there, and use the lodge for a picnic.” 

They were sitting in the summer-house, the scene of their morning's talk, 
hearing the mill-wheel turn with its plunging murmur, and watching the 
children as they went to and fro ‘like butterflies. Presently, at the gate 
of the garden appeared an itinerant flute-player, who began some simple 
melody, the notes of which were sweet as a thrush’s. The children 
dropped their flowers, and ran off to listen to him. Mrs. Schilizzi, pleased 
with the scene before her, seemed pleased still farther at the idea of the 
proposed expedition. Seeing this Grenville continued, ‘‘I have something 
else to propose besides. The castle we were speaking of belongs to a Baron 
K —, who has two rooms in it, which he occupies for a week some- 
times: and he is, the Count tells me, expected there in a day or two. 
Whilst he is in residence, the castle is closed to strangers. So what do 
yousay? Do you think you would have the energy to take time by the 
forelock, and go there with me to-morrow ? ” 

* Listen to the flute,” she said. ‘To-day has been full of music. To 
go to the castle would. make to-morrow full of it also. Find out about 
getting there, and this evening I will tell you if I can manage it.” 

He met her at the band, after dinner. They stayed there for a short time 
only. The scene struck both of them as artificial, after their late experiences ; 
but he sat with her long enough to convince her that the expedition was 
an easy one, and when he said Good-night to her she had agreed to under- 
take it with him, It was too long for the children, so she stipulated for a 
late start, which would leave them their mother’s company for nearly all 
the morning. An hour's drive and half-an-hour in the train, brought them 
to a station almost at the foot of the castle. It was a station which stood 
amongst flat fields and furrows, and all around wére hills covered with 
forest. Here and there some peasant women were working; the roads 
were nothing but primitive unfenced tracks; silence and sunshine slept on 
the whole country. And straight before them, rising from the quiet 
levels, was a spire of rock, covered with wood, and gleaming with roofs 
and turrets. 

Mrs. Schilizzi gave an exclamation of delight. ‘‘ You are better than 
your word,” she said. ‘‘ This is indeed a country of romance.” 

Near as the castle was—they seemed to be almost under it—they had 
before them harder work than they bargained for. The beginning of the 
ascent was up some grassy slopes, which brought them at last to a grove 
of ragged pine-trees; and here grey amongst the foliage, they discovered 
a moss-grown tower. Passing through this by a gateway, they found them- 
selves on a rising road, with a battlemented wall on the outer side, and im- 
pending precipices on the inner—a road which wound upwards round the rock 
like a corkscrew. At every fifty ‘yards they came to a fresh tower, with an 
iron door and a mouldering €oat-of-arms, and now and then to a gap spanned 
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by a creaking draw-bridge. The ascent was so steep and long, and the 
whole scene was so singular that they often paused, at once to rest and to 
think. Down below there were the fields at an increasing depth ; up in the 
air were the walls and gables of the castle. Even Fritz, who had accom- 
panied them, was overcome with the spectacle, and said to his master, ‘ Sir, 
if these trees could talk, what strange things they would tell!’’ As for 
Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi, they hardly spoke at all. He at first had 
made one or two observations; but she presently said, “‘ Don’t talk. I feel 
as if I were in a cathedral.” They were conscious, however, of thinking 
the same thoughts; and by-and-by, seeing that she was. growing tired, 
he had merely to look at her, and without thanks or apology, she took 
his arm, and silently leaned her weight on it. 

Thus they reached the summit. Under some archways hung a smell of 
wood-smoke; and here and there a few cocks and hens were straying. 
These were the first signs of life they had come across; and Fritz was 
sent to see if he could find the custodian. Grenville and his companion 
found themselves meanwhile in an irregular courtyard, filled with old copper 
water-tanks, and surrounded by a medley of doors, arcades, and windows. 
One of the doors'was open. Mrs, Schilizzi looked in, and discovered a minia- 
ture disused chapel, hanging on the very edge of the precipice. There was 
a book on the altar, some candlesticks, and some fragments of gold lace; 
and some fixed worm-eaten seats, which would have held perhaps twenty 
worshippers. The air seemed full to her of the prayers of dead generations, 
and suddenly she realized that in the seat nearest the altar, was a kneeling 
figure, habited in full armour, with its gauntleted hands clasped, and 
stretched towards the crucifix. Her insight told her, what she afterwards 
discovered was the truth, that for hundreds of years had this figure remained 
there kneeling. Moved and awed, she hardly could tell why, she herself 
too sank on her knees, and half outstretched her hands in a similar rapt 
attitude. In a few minutes’ time she rejoiried Grenville outside. He saw 
that she wished to speak, but was afraid of her own voice. She found it 
at last, and taking hold of one of the buttons of his coat, she said, ‘‘ Do 
you remember at the foot of the hill, we passed a poor woman, who was 
sitting with a sick baby ? I want to go down, and see if we can’t help her. 
I want to help someone—I want to do something good. Is this poetry— 
is this religion ? What is happening to me? I hardly know myself.” 

He saw her swallow some strong access of agitation. He saw the effort 
undulate in her throat. ‘‘ Wait,’ he said, ‘‘for a moment. Here is Fritz 
with the custodian. Fritz, at the foot of the castle, was a poor woman 
with a baby. Give her a florin; ask if she wants help; and tell her the 
lady will presently come and speak to her.” 

‘* She is here,” said Fritz. ‘‘ She is the custodian’s wife. I think they 
are only tired. It is a long way to get up here.” 

The woman was entering the court at the very moment. Mrs. Schilizzi 
almost ran towards her; but moving gently as soon as she got near, spoke 
to her in a voice so gentle, that the woman looked up in wonder. Grenville 
saw her presently take the child in her arms, and carrying it, go with the 
mother through some low shadowy archway. ‘The rose of her face 
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presently came back again into the daylight. ‘I know,” she said, “ what 
it is thatthe*child wants. I have told the woman it shall be sent to-morrow 
to her from Lichtenbourg.”’ 

They prepared now to follow the custodian through the building. 
Whilst he was unlocking a door, she softly, as if forgetting herself, laid 
her hand upon Grenville’s arm, and her cheek was near his shoulder. ‘The 
rooms they entered were full of dust and echoes. They were bare of all 
furniture except a few dilapidated tables, and a multitude of rude portraits 
hanging on the whitewashed walls. But in place of furniture, in one 
room after another, were piles of rusty armour, heaped up like hay-stacks, 
They saw the quarters which the Baron was shortly to occupy, once the 
priest’s, and almost as bare as the others. Saints and scenes from the 
Bible, almost obliterated by time, were daubed on the rough plaster; and 
if it had not been for some china pipes on racks, and some pairs of Hessian 
boots, they would still have seemed the abode of some ascetic of the 
Middle Ages. By-and-by descending a narrow staircase, they emerged 
through a low door, and found themselves in the open air again. They 
were on a narrow platform, hanging over the precipice; and all about 
them were loop-holed turrets and batteries, clinging to the rock like 
swallows’ nests, and connected by scrambling stairs. The hush came over 
them, which is caused by the spectacle of a great depth. Presently they 
saw at one side of them, a little triangular garden, supported on a ledge 
by parapets, and reached by some rough steps. There were a few bushes 
in it; and a bench on which they seated themselves. Looking towards 
the custodian they noticed that his head was bare. A second glance 
showed them he was standing under a wooden crucifix. There was iu his 
face a hardy devout patience, and a manliness mixed with melancholy, that 
seemed strangely in keeping with the gaunt sacred image, embrowned by a 
thousand storms. They called him to them, and talked to him. He was 
grateful for their interest in his child, and showed a simple pleasure in 
telling them of his monotonous life. Once each week either he or his wife 
descended to the world below to purchase their scant necessaries; otherwise, 
they lived alone in this aerial solitude. Once a year a priest said mass in 
the chapel; once a year the Baron came for a day or two; and now and 
then some visitors. These were his only incidents, They asked him to 
look for Fritz, and tell him to go on to the station and see that their 
dinner was ready for them, which they had ordered at the small 
restaurant. 

The man went and left them alone together. 

“You musn’t,” she said presently, ‘take me to any more places like 
this.” 

** Why not ?”’ he asked. 

‘I can’t tell why it is,” she said, * but they overwhelm me. If one’s 
soul, if one’s imagination, has a heart, as one’s body has, they make mine 
throb and beat so that I can hardly live.” She turned her eyes to him, 
sad like an evening sky. ‘I have lived,” she said, “so seldom, or rather 
not at all. Iam not accustomed to it.” Presently she went on, ‘‘I don’t 
know why I feel like this; but it’s you, I think, who have set my imagina- 
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tion going. This rock, I suppose, is not tall enough to make it difficult for 
one’s lungs to breathe ; but as a rock of the imagination it seems to touch 
the clouds ; and here in the high silence the past is face to face with us. 
And yet,” she said, pushing a stone with the tip of her parasol, ‘is it 
the past that moves me ? I can’t tell what it is. Look at the sunset. That 
too seems to be part of it.’ 

“Tt is,” said. Grenville, “what I called romance or poetry, yesterday 
morning when we talked together at the mill. I see you understand it 
quite as well as I do—even better. I only stand on tip-toe—you float in 
the air.” 

“TI wonder,” she murmured, “if we have any right to float. Perhaps 
we were made only to walk—to plod.” 

“That,” he said, ‘is a question we must each answer for ourselves. 
Fancy a stock-broker trying to cultivate ecstacies, or St. Francis as a bull 
or bear. What is folly in most people is elevation in some. I tell you 
that for me this life I am now leading, is an episode only—a moment's 
return to his house of one of the younger sons of poetry, who has no 
inheritance in the ideal; and who must make his way, toiling amongst the 
furrows of prose.” 

As he said this, he was conscious that she flinched a little. ‘I suppose,” 
she said, ‘‘ all this elevation we talk of is a very fine thing for wise men to 
play with; but it is fit to fill the lives only of silly women. Your play- 
thing may be our life ; or if we find it is your plaything, our death.” 

“How quickly you misunderstand me,” he said, ‘‘ almost as quickly as 
you understand me. Listen and let me explain myself. You thought just 
now that I was laughing at you. I was afraid before, that you would be 
doing the same by me.” 

The tone of his voice reassured her. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘“‘ explain. I am 
listening. How could you think I laughed at you ?” 

“Tf a man,” he replied, ‘‘ is too much of a dreamer, he easily becomes 
laughable; and my fear was not that you should think that I made a 
plaything of sentiments, of elevation, of poetry, or whatever we like to call 
it; but that I took it too seriously. Look—mayI read you this? I was 
just on the point of showing it to you. It is a rough copy of something I 
meant to put in my diary. I scribbled it on the back of a letter when I 
was staying with the Princess, I begin by saying just what we said yester- 
day—that a love-marriage is an attempt to realize poetry in life; and then 
Igo on like this :—‘ Such a love to which all life is subservient, is good 
for poets only, or for men whose career is imaginative art of some kind. 
There are others who can feel it, but who are no more than half-poets, 
and who, if they succeed anywhere, must succeed in what is called the 
world. Now for such men love is the world’s great rival, and the only 
match for the world at its own game. It is the ideal for ever luring them 
away from the actual ; and filling life with a dream of impossible meaning, 
it makes them hope for everything, and do nothing. During all my early 
life it had that effect on me; or rather, not it, but my belief in it, and my 
hope to find it. It is only since its power is broken that I am at last 
beginning to act ; and I go on talking about it because I am so glad to be 
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free from it:—yes, and partly also because sometimes I sigh for its lost 
magic. And yet why should I sigh? I find I have no occasion, [ 
feared till very lately that my practical ambition had possibly taken root in 
me because my sense of life’s poetry was dead, and that, if I gained the 
world, I should find I had paid my soul for it. But my experience in 
Hungary has shown me that my fear was false. Poetry, love, the ideal, 
has here come back to me, with all its old fascinations, but free from its 
old danger, The romance which I once sought to enjoy by personally 
enslaving myself to it, I enjoy now with the freedom of an artistic 
spectator; and I enjoy it all the more in life, because I am not troubled by 
it in my own life. Here is the difference between this romance and the 
other. I belonged to the other. This belongs to me.’” 

‘‘ How foolish,” she said, ‘I must seem to you. You must be forbear. 
ing with me, because I have shown you my weakness. Your career is not 
art ; but you take all this as an artist. To me it is nothing at all ; or else 
it is life—it is religion.” 

‘‘ You know,” he replied, after a pause, ‘‘ that space has three dimen- 
sions. So has life; and as lived by different people it may consist of 
different movements—of lateral movements, or a movement upwards. The 
movement upwards is the movement of saints, and poets, and yourself, 
The reason is that they and that you have wings. I have long lost mine; 
they fell from me with,my boy’s curls. And yet when you talk to me I 
feel the fanning of yours.” 

She rose from her seat, and looked down at him. 

“Do you know what you do?” she said, “It is something that you 
shouldn’t. Instead of saying what is true, you say the thing which is the 
very exact opposite. Look at your watch, will you; for I think, to judge 
by the light, that instead of a movement upwards, we ought to begin one 
downwards.” 

As they went together down the winding road, unnoticed by him she 
often turned and looked at him, with the curious intentness of a child. 

Suddenly she said, laughing, ‘‘ Had you curls, when you were a little 
boy ?” 

He laughed too, and again admitted that he had. 

‘‘ When you were a little boy,’’ she asked, “‘ what name did they call 
you?” 

He told her it was ‘‘ Bobby.” 

She repeated the word softly. ‘‘ That,” she said, ‘was my brother's 
name.” She looked him in the face for a moment, and once more repeated 
“ Bobby.” 

** And you,” he said, laughing, “‘ when you were a little girl, I know what 
they called you; for your name no one would alter. It was Irma—Miss 
Irma—little Irma.” 
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Cuapter XI, 


Tuat evening, before she went to bed, inspired by the events of the day, 
she produced the sheets of her diary; and having given her children’s 
eyelids the gentle benediction of her kiss, she drew a long sigh, and began 
writing as follows :— 
“T have had during the last two days, an entirely new experience. I 
have met a man who cares to talk to me, because he understands my 
thoughts ; and who does not look at me with the eyes of a cowardly beast 
of prey. At first he did not care to look at me at all. Well—even that, 
though it humbled me, is better than the ways of other men, though at 
times, for despised moments these have flattered my vanity. At first, too, 
I thought he laughed at me. Perhaps he did. As a member of society 
‘he thought nothing of me ; and I have no doubt thinks nothing now. -I 
am glad; for somehow, in that case, I am more touched by the change in 
him. Except once—and then it seemed unnatural to him—so far as I can 
remember, he has never paid me a compliment, unless it be the compliment 
of understanding me; and he talks to me not about myself, but about the 
things that are more than myself to me. To be understood !—to me the 
very thought is astonishment. The sensation is so strange to me it makes 
me a new creature. I think it is Carlyle, or some German quoted by 
Carlyle, who says that a thought gains infinitely in value to the thinker, when 
he finds that another shares it. The same is the case with feeling. Bobby—I 
mean Bobby my brother—described once to me the pleasure he felt in China, 
at hearing in some strange place, the sound of his own language. For the 
first time in my life I have heard someone talk mine. He does more. 
He not only talks my language but enlarges it; for in addition to saying 
things that I have often said before, he says others that I have never said, 
but which become mine the moment he has said them. Naturally he only 
knows a part of me; but what he does know, he knows better than I myself do. 
He seems to have liberated in me a host of thoughts that were in prison. 

“‘ How freely I am writing. That I can do so, is all to his credit; for 
it is a witness to the fact that he has never tried to make love to me. He 
has the manner of a man who has made love to others; but he certainly has 
not done so tome. It would have been easy for him to do so, considering 
the subjects we talked about; but I noticed this—that whenever love was 
mentioned, he carefully divested his voice of any note of sentiment, and 
contrived to give me the same secure unembarrassed feeling I should have 
had if we were talking politics. What have I written ?—much more un- 
embarrassed than that. I know nothing of politics, and couldn’t talk about 
them if I tried. 

‘And yet, on certain grounds, I do not feel so secure. To be understood 
in this way spoils me. Itis taking me away from the hard benches and the 
starved table of a school, to which I must return; and is showing me what 
my life might be—a thing which I had best forget. He said that poets 
made a spring in the world’s mind, calling out sleeping flowers. His under- 
standing me has done the same in mine. Little phrases of his stick in my 
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mind ; and wherever one of them rests a flower has blossomed. I express 
what has happened to me by such an odd succession of metaphors. I feel 
as if I were floating—as if I were being taken off my feet. He—no, not 
he, but the fact that he has understood me—makes my thoughts rise like a 
kite on wind.” 

Next day she continued thus :— 

‘* We are going to-morrow to see Count T———’s hotel in the forest. Mr, 
Grenville came in after the children’s dinner to arrange about it; and an 
incident happened which confirms me in all I thought about him. It was 
simple in itself, and yet I hardly know how to write it; for in a certain 
sense it touches myself so closely. I will try, however, and see how the 
words come. The waiter, in laying the table, had moved some of my 
books—a pile of them; and had put them on a chair near the window. 
Many of them were English poets. Mr. Grenville took some of them up, 
and made some remark about the library I carried about with me. I 
thought of telling him—but I had not the courage to do so—that I was 
making some notes about English poets, and the kind of feeling they had 
felt and expressed for Nature. I did say that I was making ‘some notes; 
and he smiled and appeared interested, saying, ‘I see you have underlined 
a lot of Wordsworth.’ And then all of a sudden, under the books of 
poetry, he came on a heap of horrible French novels. I call them horrible: 
but, as I have said before, they were classics; they were not books that 
it need be necessarily a disgrace to read; but the moment he noticed 
them, I saw him give a look at me, and his voice and his expression changed. 
‘Your tastes are catholic,’ he said, as he took one of them up. ‘ They're 
not,’ I exclaimed, ‘if you mean I’ve a taste for those. I didn’t know they 
were here. They were packed up by mistake. I never knew I had them 
till this morning. Take them away—do. I have been always meaning to 
burn them.’ I spoke with so much sincerity, that he at once became all 
right again. His face had a look of relief which said plainly ‘I misjudged 
her.’ But I still felt shy and awkward, and hurried on to explain myself. 
I said what a pity it was that books so full of genius, should have so much 
in them that one wished to forget having even so much as looked at. ‘I 
know,’ I said, ‘one is always told that they are justified because they are 
true; and perhaps they are true, and so novels ought to be: but the im- 
pression they leave on one is, not that they are true, but that they are bad.’ 

‘* Now how I arrived at the conclusion I don’t know, except that it was 
by instinct: but Iam as certain, as if he had said so in so many words, 
that he thought these books bad books for me personally. And he was right: 
They have been bad. But without dropping the subject he managed to give it 
a turn, which seemed to completely separate it from any connection with my- 
self. ‘ These books,’ he said, ‘though, like you, I admire their genius, and 
also their truth, as compared with novels meant for the school-room, really 
are bad for some people ; but for people like you and me, I believe the bad, 
the offensive, quality in them, is artistic badness rather than moral badness. 
I believe that in novels written for grown-up people, all sides of life should 
be treated with equal fairness ; but the human imagination is so constituted 
that six lines written about certain matters, will impress us with their 
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weality quite as distinctly as six pages written about others. The French 
gehool of novelists, such as we now are talking of, wholly forget this; and 
though they may not give more space to the sensual side of man than to the 
mental, they produce on the mind of the reader a far more vivid impression 
ofit. That is the artistic badness. The moral badness is this—that the 
impression with weak readers, corrupts the judgment long before it has 
appealed to it. And the novels we speak of are morally and artistically bad 
'—not because they represent passion, but because they excite passion.’ 

“ How true this is! I feel it myself to be so true that I could hardly 
have imagined it possible to discuss it with a man thus plainly ; but there 
was something, not only in his phrases and in his way of putting the case, 
but in his tone and his manner also—something so full of a delicate and 
chivalrous feeling for me, that I had no sense of embarrassment. I was 
conscious of two things only—of being profoundly interested and also 
profoundly touched. 

“He took the books with him. May I never see them again—them, 
nor any like them ! 

“TI was just preparing to put my papers away when this happened. 
On the table I write stands a little oval looking-glass in a Dresden china 
frame. I happened to look in it, quite by accident, and noticed my own 
teflection. Iam not vain—but I must confess this—I saw I was looking 
charming. Mr. Grenville, I believe, doesn’t think me a bit pretty. Most 
men have thought nothing else about me. I am glad Mr. Grenville is like 
that. I like him to see in me the good points Iam in doubt about; not 
those about which I am certain. And yet, being a woman, I must in truth 
admit that I should like him to realise I was pretty, just as a fact of nature. 
I've a good mind, out of curiosity; to ask him if he does do so. 

“ To-morrow—yes, to-morrow, we are going into the heart of the forest. 
These expeditions to me are like her first balls to a girl. Everything is so 
unaccountably, so unfathomably fresh to me.” 

Before composing herself to sleep she knelt up in her bed, her hands 
trossed on the folds of her white drapery. She did not, even mentally, 
Say any definite word, for the influences to which, as she grew up, her 
religion had been subjected, hardly admitted of this: but she let her soul 
like a sunflower turn to something beyond her and above her, as she rested 
for some moments in the attitude of an infant Samuel. When she closed 
her eyes now there was no frown on her forehead, but a placid faith in the 
day towards which sleep would waft her. 

Faith in this case was certainly not disappointed. A light varnished 
carriage, whose brownness shone in the morning, adapted for rough roads, 
and drawn by four active little horses, who jingled bells as they moved 
and tossed red tassels, took them away with a speed that was in itself 
exhilaration. Out of the town they sped, through valleys and fields and 
orchards. Then came ground that was wilder, plantations of pine, and 
Spaces covered with pine-needles. Rocks cropped up through the soil, 
and prickly bushes dotted it. At last they entered a great undulating 
forest, where the branches whispered and the breath of the pine-trees 
floated. Through this they drove for a good two hours at least, encounter- 
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ing all the way hardly'a sign of life, except some men who, in one place, 
were busy mending the road, and a waggon which they overtook, laden 
with chairs and tables, and which, as they surmised, must be bound for 
the Count’s hotel. 

They had arranged to picnic in the hunting lodge, and go to the hotel 
from thence. A sloping expanse, covered with heath and bog-myrtle, at 
last appeared, like an island in the sea of foliage. Driving up this, and 
passing through a belt of trees, they saw the lodge before them—a white- 
washed building, with a high-pitched tiled roof, and an open arcade by 
which the few rooms were connected. Fritz soon produced the forester 
and his wife, who took charge of it; and having made them aware who 
his master was, it was hardly a minute before the principal doors were 
open, and their hamper of provisions was being carried into the principal 
sitting room. 

Mrs. Schilizzi was in the happiest mood possible, and Grenville had 
caught it from her, in all its buoyant freshness. They insisted on being 
left to unpack their hamper for themselves ; and she exclaimed with delight 
at the various delicacies contained in it, taxing him laughingly with being 
wrong and extravagant in having ordered them, Every unfolded package 
had all the savour of a discovery; every missing requisite, which they 
asked the old woman to supply, was the occasion of an adventure. Gren- 
ville ran her to earth in her own kitchen regions, and came back with 
stories of her pots and pans and her cooking-stove, and she presently fol- 
lowed him in with a pile of plates and some old Bohemian glasses, with 
coats-ofarms in colour on them, Whilst she was arranging them and 
putting the last touches to the table, Grenville and Mrs, Schilizzi took stock 
of the room—its bare polished floor, its velvet chairs and sofas, stifily 
grouped together at one end round a table; they peeped into a writing- 
room, and a charming bed-room beyond; they examined some pieces of 
tapestry and a large number of horns, which formed the only decorations 
of the rudely distempered walls: and then at last they looked out of the 
windows. They turned to each other with delight, for straight before them, 
at a distance of a hundred yards or so, was the smooth glass of a lake, full 
of the sky and pine-woods, which stretched itself out to a breadth of 
several miles, and reached away curving into some indefinite distance. 

The pleasure of this prospect added a new zest to their meal. Its micro- 
scopic incidents were sufficient to fill the moment—the pouring out of the 
wine, the cutting up of the chicken, the extracting the salt from the paper 
packets that held it. They experienced together that most charming form of 
confidence—the common unashamed enjoyment of little things such as these. 
No thought seemed too small to communicate, no sense of amusement too 
trifling to share. Then they went out to inspect the landscape in the 
neighbourhood, having first asked the way to the Count’s hotel. The way, 
they presently found, hardly required asking ; for the building was full in sight, 
at about a furlong’s distance. It stood near to the lake, and was some- 
what Swiss in appearance, surrounded with wooden balconies, and shaded 
by projecting roofs. They entered. It was full of a smell of newly-planed 
wood and varnish. Though it was not yet open, the furnishing was nearly 
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aplete, and the manager was beside himself with delight at showing his 
“gcommodation to the strangers. Some private suites were already fit for 
Geeupation ; nothing was wanting but some fittings for the public salons. 
“The air,” said the manager, ‘‘ owing to the nearness of the pine trees, 
issupposed to be healthier even than that of Lichtenbourg, and the neigh- 
bouring mineral spring has properties quite unique. Will not your excel- 
Kencies honour me by taking coffee ?”’ 

‘They told him that the woman at the lodge was at that moment pre- 

. some ; and they slowly strolled back enchanted with all about them. 

e were grassy slopes, tufted with aromatic shrubs ; there were glimpses 
Gfeart-tracks leading away into the forest ; there were reeds by the lake- 
side up to their waists in water ; and a beech-tree in front of the lodge made 
sshade on the warm soil. Here they had their coffee; their tray rested 
m@ the beech-husks, and they themselves lay on some rugs beside it. 
Daring luncheon everything had reminded her of something in her child- 
hood—of pic-nics with her brothers and sisters, and of absurd shifts they 
Were put to. She told him how Dick stole her pocket-handkerchief for 
#tiapkin, and how Olga and Daisy used to say, ‘*Do look at Irma gob- 
bling.” And Grenville had thought, though he forbore to tell her so, that 
hesaw that submerged childhood shining still at the bottom of her eyes. 
Now, however, her mood had become more pensive. She talked not of 
the amusements of her childhood, but of its charms and dreams. ‘ There 
were reeds like those,” she said, ‘ina lake that was near our home. I 
tsed often to sit by them and wonder how Pan could have made his pipes.” 
Then gradually one thing after another recalled to her her father’s garden, 
its tall trees and its flower-beds. Each memory as it floated into her mind 
thaped itself into artless words; and now and then she would call Gren- 
Ville’s attention to something in the scene before her—some ripple of sun- 
light on the lake, or the ruddy or silvery ‘bark of some gleaming tree, which 
appealed to her for its own sake only. 

This quality in her of sensitiveness to natural beauty, struck Grenville 
afresh ; and as they were driving back he kept thinking it over, and 
it last gave his thoughts utterance. She again told him, as she had told 
tim once before, ‘‘that his appreciations were far deeper than hers.” 
"Tthink,” he said, ‘‘ they are just the same appreciations, only mine are 
like pictures in oil, on a canvas already painted on; yours are in trans- 
parent colours, shining on fresh white paper. Mine are like dusty, yours 
télike dewy, leaves ; but when I see things with you, the feeling I have 
Bthis—that the dew on your thoughts sprinkles the dust on mine.” 

Later on, as the sun was beginning to set, and the lower tracts of the 
sky were flushing between the feathery branches, he said to her, ‘‘ I have 
tien wondered, noticing how mere colours of scenes like these move your 
sense of beauty, and stir your imagination—I have often wondered how 
jou would be moved and stirred by Italy—by the sea, the skies, and the 
hills, as they shine through the crystal air.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed softly, ‘‘if I could only see them!" 

“T have seen them often,” he continued, ‘‘ but I have always seen 
fem alone—I mean alone as regards any real enjoyment of them. IfI 
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have been looking at anything that has specially moved me—whose 
witchery, as your friend Wordsworth says, has melted into my heart—] 
have never had any one with me able to feel the same, or with whom ]} | 
could exchange even a broken exclamation of pleasure. You, I think, would 
be pleased with just the same things as I am. All sorts of scenes and 
objects and aspects of things come floating into my mind at this moment, 
which I am sure would make you hold your breath by their beauty.” 

“‘ Tell me,” she said, “ what sort of things.” 

He answered her slowly, as if he were talking to himself, enumerating 
chance memories. ‘The marble peaks,” he began, ‘of the pure Carran 
mountains, rising out of violet mist, and glittering in a sky of primros 
colour—the turquoise-coloured crescent of water which one sees frame 
in the ilexes, under whose shade Shelley wrote The Cenci—white sands || * 
have walked by in the hush of the morning, whilst the dark blue water |} 9 
slept on them—boats gliding on Como with sails like the breasts of swans | 7 
I should like to be with you when you were looking at things like these— 
when you were listening to the songs of the peasants floating at dus! U 








amongst the fire-flies, or the notes of the angelus trembling, some near} 
some distant, from half-a-dozen craggy villages amongst the Apennines.” 

‘‘That is enough,” she said. ‘ Let me think a little of that. Every 
word is a picture; I wish we could see it all.” Then suddenly she turne 
to him, and, looking at him with a smile of curiosity, ‘‘ But you told me,’ 
she said, “ that Italy was a place that represented prose to you.” 

She heard him sigh faintly, and for a moment he did not speak. “ 
remember,” he said at last. ‘‘ But that was only on aspecial occasion ; and 
it was due to—how shall we put it ?—to extraneous, or (shall we say ? 
adventitious, circumstances.” 

‘“‘ What grand words!” she laughed. ‘I wonder what the ee ad 
were.” 

“JT am not sure whether, supposing you care to hear, I may not one daj 
tell you. If ever I do, you will know something about me, which at thi 9 
present moment I hardly know myself.” " 

When they reached Lichtenbourg it was latish. She was tired, an: 
dined in her room. Grenville said to himself, amongst the clatter of plate 
in the restaurant, “It seems as if a brook had been rippling at my side a 
day, and the god Pan or somebody had filled all the reeds with music.” 

As for her, she was really thoroughly tired. She felt the truth of wh: 
she had said to him at parting, when he had asked whether she were incline 
to dine with him. ‘“ One must not crowd too much intoasingle day.” Sb 
glanced at her diary, and pushed it wearily away from her; but then wit | 
a change of purpose, for a moment or two she sat down before it, an) 
hastily wrote on the page the following lines from Tennyson, with som 
blots, above and below it, meant to do duty for asterisks :— 
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‘¢ Across the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess followed him.”’ 


*.* The Editor of this Ried cabal undePake to return Spy Manuscripts. 











